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Volume XXIX of the Hebrew Union College Annual is the second 
of this series to be subventioned by The Neumann Memorial Publica- 
tion Fund of the Hebrew Union College, and is intended to serve as 
a memorial to Abraham and Emma Neumann, under the terms of 
the will of their son, Sidney Neumann of Philadelphia, who died at 
the age of eighty-four on February 5, 1958. 

Sidney Neumann was a modest, self-effacing son of the House of 
Israel. A life-long member of Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
of Philadelphia, he was a loyal and devoted friend to three generations 
of its rabbis. Inspired in childhood by the eloquence of the dynamic 
personality of a member of the first graduating class of the Hebrew 
Union College, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Sidney Neumann always 
felt a special bond of gratitude to the seminary whose gradutates 
ministered to him and to his family. Although he never visited the 
College, he revered its meaning in his own life and in the life of Amer- 
ican Jewry. A bachelor with no human ties beyond the friendship of 
a few devoted souls, he sought in his bequest to support those aspects 
of American Jewish life, both in Philadelphia and elsewhere, which 
best exemplified the ideals and aspirations of his teacher, Rabbi 
Krauskopf, and which harmonized with his own concept of that which 
is permanent and enduring. 

In his will, therefore, Sidney Neumann bequeathed the fruits of 
a lifetime of hard work to the institutions which he respected and 
loved: the congregation to which he and his parents belonged, for 
the building and maintenance of a chapel; the National Agricultural 
College (founded as the National Farm School by Rabbi Krauskopf) ; 
the Philadelphia Home for the Jewish Aged; the Jewish Publication 
Society of America (co-founded by Rabbi Krauskopf); the Lucien 
Moss Home of Philadelphia; the Federation of Jewish Agencies of 
Greater Philadelphia; the Hebrew Union College and the American 
Jewish Archives — for scholarly publications. All these, in addition 
to some modest bequests to many other institutions and to a number 
of individuals. 


It is noteworthy that these generous gifts were not meant to 
perpetuate his own name, other than through the recitation of Kaddish 
for him in the Keneseth Israel Temple and the Chapel of the Hebrew 
Union College; Sidney Neumann contributed these large sums so 
that an enduring memorial to his parents might be assured. 

We, of the Hebrew Union College, therefore, take pride in saluting 
the spirit of Sidney Neumann with this volume of the Hebrew Union 
College Annual dedicated to the memory of his parents, Abraham 
and Emma Neumann. Zeker zaddik librakah: the memory of the 
righteous will be a blessing. 
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THE MESSAGE OF DEUTERO-ISAIAH IN ITS 
SEQUENTIAL UNFOLDING* 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


OMMENCING in 1939 and continuing uninterruptedly until 

1957, my seminar in Old Testament at the Hebrew Union College 
carried on an analytical study of Isa. 34-35; 40-66. We entered upon 
this task with no preconceptions whatever, other than a single con- 
clusion, at which I had myself arrived some years previously and 
which by that time had been tested and developed in a manner which 
to me and my associates in the seminar seemed thorough and decisive. 
This conclusion was that early in 485 B.c., the year of the accession 
of Xerxes to the Persian throne, a severe catastrophe befell the 
Jewish community in Judaea. The country was overrun and ravaged 
by a coalition of neighboring states, Edom, Moab, Ammon and the 
Philistines, with the permission and the token support of the Persian 
royal administration. A large section of the Jewish people was mas- 
sacred and another, comparable section was taken captive and sold, 
in the slave-markets of Tyre, Sidon and Gaza, into slavery to the 
Greeks, and thus came to be dispersed throughout the Mediterranean 
world. Jerusalem was captured and laid in ruins and its walls were 
destroyed. The second Temple, dedicated only thirty years previously, 
was burned to the ground. The Jewish community of Judaea was 
left a pitiful remnant of its former self. The evidence for and the 
details of this momentous and tragic event, perhaps the most tragic 


* While this work is in itself an independent study, its relationship to another 
study, entitled ‘‘Jerusalem — 485 B. C.,”’ now appearing in serial form in HUCA, 
as one of the decis‘ve antecedents of the historic event therein unfolded, is so direct 
and essential that I have ventured to interrupt that series by the publication, 
likewise in HUCA, of this study in order to make possible future reference to it in 
the continuation of that series. 
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in all Jewish history until the advent of Hitler, I have collated carefully 
and presented in a study entitled ‘‘Jerusalem — 485 B. C.”’.* 

Within this seminar we have always endeavored to pursue care- 
fully and responsibly our own independent course of investigation 
and conclusion, disregarding initially, and until our study had 
progressed to the proper point, the hypotheses and the conclusions 
presented by earlier scholars, even those whose eminence and au- 
thority in Biblical research we profoundly respected. Our principle 
was, so far as possible, to advance from the known to the unknown 
or from the more certain to the less certain. Accordingly we in- 
augurated our study of Isa. 34-35; 40-66 with a careful analysis, 
textual reconstruction, and interpretation of Isa. 63.15-64.11, since 
this unquestionably unified prophetic address seemed unmistakably 
to have as its historic setting the afore-mentioned national catas- 
trophe.? We quickly found this assumption adequately confirmed. 
From this point we advanced through the years step by step, from 
chapter to chapter. We purposely reserved certain sections of the 
portion of the Book of Isaiah under investigation to be studied 
analytically, each section in turn by itself, in the following order, 
Isa. 56-66; 34-35; 49-55; 40-48; and all this excluding the various 
passages dealing with the Suffering Servant theme, which we set 
aside to become the final and climactic step in this research. After 
some eighteen years our task was practically completed. 

Again and again the results of our investigation were totally 
unanticipated, surprising, and even startling in character and import. 
We established, to the satisfaction and conviction, so I firmly believe, 
of at least the majority of the members of the seminar through the 
years, that not only Isa. 56-66, but also 34-35 and likewise 49-55 
have as their historic background events or movements in Judaism 
and in Jewish history later than the Zerubabel rebellion, early in 
519 B.c., and also than the dedication of the second Temple in 516 
B. c. A surprisingly large number of these prophetic utterances deal 
in one way or another with the catastrophe of 485 B.c. and the 
after-effects thereof over the ensuing years. Accordingly all of Isa. 
34-353 and 49-66, including, as I hope to demonstrate upon some 
other occasion, the Suffering Servant sections, both in these chapters 
and in 42.1-4, 6f., we have had to ascribe to Trito-Isaiah, with the 


* Hebrew Union College Annual XXVII (1956), 101-179; XXVIII (1957), 15-47. 

2 This address we have interpreted, in detailed, analytic manner, in ‘‘Jerusalem — 
485 B. C.,” I, 147-150. 

3 The intimate relationship of the addresses in these two chapters to Isa. 40-66 
has been adequately demonstrated by Torrey, The Second Isaiah. 
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specific understanding that by Trito-Isaiah is meant, not a single 
prophet, perhaps a disciple of Deutero-Isaiah, as has not infrequently 
been suggested, but rather a long succession of prophetic personalities 
Over a protracted period, extending from 520 B.c. to well into the 
fourth century B. C.4 

Accordingly, so the investigation of the seminar has established, 
the whole of Deutero-Isaiah is to be found in Isa. 40-48.5 And even 
within these chapters the following passages, in addition to the brief 
Suffering Servant fragment in 42.1-4, 6f., are not from Deutero- 
Isaiah, but are rather displaced fragments of Trito-Isaiah; 40.1—5, 
etl, 497420) (2); 275 42:80-13,014,° 21343, 14:(7)3-45.8044,9 24a0bb= 
25 (?); 47.2-4, 6; 48.16b, 22 (=57.21). With the exclusion of these 
vv., some twenty-seven all told, equivalent approximately to one 
eighth of the total range of these nine chapters, what remains of Isa. 
40-48 constitutes the whole of Deutero-Isaiah, every utterance of 
this exalted, prophetic figure which has been preserved. In many 
positive and significant respects his message, contained in its entirety 
within these chapters, represents the culminating point of the prophetic 
movement in Judaism. 


18 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE MESSAGE OF DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


These nine chapters are characterized by a marked and easily rec- 
ognizable literary style and a singular unity of historic setting, thought 
and purpose, which stamp them as the product of one, single prophetic 


4 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.,’””» HUCA XXII (1949), 
365-431; ‘Isaiah 63.7-14,” HUCA XXIII (1950-1951), 185-203; “Two Prophecies 
from the Fourth Century B. C. and the Evolution of Yom Kippur,” HUCA XXIV 
(1952-1953), 1-74; ‘‘Isaiah 42.10-13,” in To Do and To Teach: Essays in Honor of 
Charles Lynn Pyatt (1953), 27-38. 

5 For a list of earlier scholars who have reached this same conclusion cf. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament, 453 f. 

6 Originally a unit with Isa. 52 and by a late editor transposed from there to 
their present position, manifestly to serve as the introduction, as indeed they do most 
effectively, to the entire section, Isa. 40-66; cf. below, note 22. 

7 Morgenstern, ‘‘Isaiah 42.10-13,”’ cited in note 4. 

8’ Which must be prefixed to chapter 62 and effectively links that prophetic 
utterance with 63.15-64.11 as the answer to the poignant question in 64.11, with 
which the earlier utterance closes. 

9 Which should probably be transposed to chapter 60 and be interpolated there 
between vv. II and 13, and so replace the present v. 12, apparently a late, editorial 
gloss. 
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personality and distinguish them decisively from Isa. 34-35; 49-66. 
The prophet’s various addresses within these chapters are directed 
to one specific audience, the Jewish community in Babylonia. This 
consisted of the descendants, now in the second and third generations, 
of that portion of the Jewish nation which had been carried into exile 
from Jerusalem and Judaea to Babylonia by Nebuchadnezzar some 
fifty years, more or less, previous to the prophet’s advent among them. 
Not at all improbably in the prophet’s audiences there were also 
some survivors of the original deportees. 

It was to this same group of exiles, or rather to their fathers, that 
Jeremiah had sent his message, some fifty or more years earlier, 
bidding these Jews settle down in the land of their present sojourn, 
adjust themselves sympathetically to their new environment, beget 
children and childrens’ children, seek and promote the welfare of the 
various local communities into which they would have become in- 
corporated, and there pray on behalf thereof to Yahweh, their ancient, 
national deity.t°? This was a message of far-reaching significance, in 
first degree and immediately for Judaism, and in second degree and 
ultimately for world-religion; for it was the very first affirmation by 
any prophet or spokesman of Yahweh that it was possible for a Jew 
to worship Yahweh outside of Palestine. It meant in the first place 
the repudiation by Jeremiah of the fundamental and up to this 
moment still unchallenged principle of primitive Semitic religion, 
that the primary connection of any deity was with the land, and 
only secondarily with the people dwelling therein. Still at about the 
middle of the eighth century B. c. Amos, despite a, on his part, dawning 
conception of universalism, had subscribed unreservedly to this 
principle, and had accordingly affirmed, by implication at least, 
the utter impossibility of an Israelite worshiping Yahweh anywhere 
beyond the confines of Israel, Yahweh’s own land. Now for the first 
time the new principle was distinctly formulated, by Jeremiah, that 
Yahweh was primarily and essentially the god, not of the land, but 
instead of the people, Israel, and accordingly in Babylonia, or, by 
implication, wherever Israel might, for any reason, come to be or to 
dwell, in any land however remote, even unto the very ends of the 
earth, there Yahweh could still be found and supplicated by any 
Israelite group, or even by any single Israelite, who there eagerly 


10 Jer. 29.1-7. 

™ Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed., Stanley A. Cook, Editor., 
92 ff. 

* Morgenstern, “The Universalism of Amos,” in Essays Presented to Leo Baeck 
on the Occasion of His Eightieth Birthday (1954), 122 f. 
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sought Him and desired to worship Him. And there, in this foreign 
land, however distant from His own land it might be, Yahweh could 
still protect His people and prosper them, provided of course that 
they for their part remained faithful to Him. 

One matter of deep, historic import Jeremiah’s letter to these 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia discloses, viz. that almost immediately 
after arrival in Babylonia they had begun to settle down, to adjust 
themselves readily to their new, cultural environment, and even to 
prosper therein. They could marry and beget children freely and 
could build houses for their families and dwell therein in security and 
comfort. All this conformed completely to the long-established policy 
of Assyrian kings and of the Neo-Babylonian monarchs after them, 
in transporting sections of the various peoples conquered by them 
from their native lands to districts in the vast Assyrian and Neo- 
Babylonian Empires sufficiently remote from their former homes to 
ensure the improbability of these deportees ever being able or even 
seeking to return thither. There these exiles were settled, with the 
expectation that they would remain forever resident, and there, with 
full and purposed freedom to exploit the economic resources of their 
new land to the utmost, for this redounded of course to the economic 
advantage of the Empire and tended likewise to ensure its stability 
as a large political entity, they would come before long to feel com- 
pletely at home. There their children and children’s children were 
born, and there quite naturally, in this land of their birth, these 
latter came in due time to feel completely at home. Plainly just this 
was the developing economic situation of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia 
which Jeremiah’s letter envisaged. And equally plainly, precisely this, 
though naturally in heightened degree, was the economic situation 
of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia to whom Deutero-Isaiah addressed 
his message. 

Certainly these Jewish deportees in Babylonia were exiles; but in 
no sense were they slaves. They were in exile, mi, yes, permanently 
resident in a foreign country far from their ancestral and in memory 
still cherished homeland, but in no wise were they in oppressive 
captivity, ’aw. It is significant indeed that in Isa. 40-48 only the 
former term occurs with reference to Israel, and that too only once,’ 
while the latter term occurs also only once,“ but not with reference 
to Israel at all, but rather to Babylon, which is represented as about 
to be carried off to »aw, to captivity and enslavement in a foreign 


13 Isa. 45.13. 
™ Isa. 46.2. 
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land, a national fate purposely represented as infinitely worse than 
mere exile, Israel’s status in Babylonia. On the other hand, °av, 
enslavement in captivity in foreign lands, is the condition of Israel 
in Isa. 52.2 (bis); 61.1.%5 But the verb, 741, or any of its derivatives 
occur in all of Isa. 49-66 only once, and that in a passage (49.21) 
where it and the word which follows it seem to be a gloss, since both 
are lacking in G, and also since the presence of these two words there 
disturbs the meter decidedly. This evidence, slight though it is, 
suggests that Isa. 40-48, i. e. Deutero-Isaiah, envisages Jews carried 
away from their native land by Nebuchadnezzar into exile, ma, in 
Babylonia, whereas Isa. 49-66 envisages Jews scattered in all direc- 
tions, even unto remote parts of the Mediterranean world, and there 
existing in a state of ’.¥, oppressive captivity and enslavement to 
foreign masters. And this suggests still further that practically all of 
Isa. 49-66, i. e. Trito-Isaiah, must be later than the tragic catastrophe 
which befell the Jewish community in Palestine in 485 B.c., one of 
the effects of which was the carrying off into ’Aaw in various lands of the 
western, Greek world of a very considerable section of the Judaean 
Jewish community. 

This very significant conclusion with regard to the basic relation- 
ship of Isa. 49-66, and especially of 49-55, to this catastrophe of 
485 B. C., with the resultant corollary that this entire section must be 
later than that date, and therefore can not be in any sense the utter- 
ances of Deutero-Isaiah, is confirmed by a considerable mass of 
evidence, the import of which is unmistakable. 

Isa. 60.4, 8-22%° is an address which can be readily dated. It 
begins by picturing graphically the impending return to Zion, under 
Yahweh's protection, of her sons and daughters. They will return in 
ships,’7 enough ships to constitute a fair-sized fleet. Manifestly then 
they come from lands across the Mediterranean, i. e. from the Greek 
world. But Zion is still in ruinous condition; its walls are destroyed 
and the land round about is wasted. But very soon all this will be 
changed. Zion’s walls will be rebuilt, and this too by foreigners, 
impliedly those very foreigners, Israel’s conquerors, who had wreaked 
all this devastation. It will be rebuilt and repopulated and quickly 
become once again a city of wealth and beauty, a center of world- 
commerce, worthy indeed to be the place in which Yahweh delights. 


** And regularly in Ezra (2.1; 3.8; 8.35) and Neh. (1.2 f.; 7.6; 8.17) and in other 
writings of this relatively late period. 

% For vv. 1-3, 5-7 cf. ‘Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.,’ cited in 
note 4. 

17 For 9 read, with Kittel, Biblia Hebraica’, »b>. 
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Nay more, Zion’s former conquerors and oppressors will now render 
homage to her; their kings will be brought in fetters'® unto her, and 
the entire world will become her possession forever. In other words, 
the long-expected Jewish world-empire will, through Yahweh’s favor, 
at last come to realization. There can be no question whatever that 
this address is the utterance of an ardent adherent of the Nationalist 
party within the little Palestinian Jewish community. Moreover, he 
looks back upon a great catastrophe which had befallen his beloved 
city and people, and that too so recently that its crushing effects still 
persist. Certainly this catastrophe can not be the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the exile of its people by the Babylonians in 586 B. c. 
The fact that at least a considerable section of the people must return 
to Zion in ships, must come accordingly from across the Mediterranean, 
where, so the clear implication is, they had been held as enslaved 
captives, establishes conclusively that the national catastrophe here 
mirrored so vividly was that of 485 B.c. That this address was 
uttered fairly soon after this event, hardly more than a generation 
later, when the effects of the catastrophe were still felt in all their 
severity, is an almost unchallengeable conclusion. 

But precisely the same national situation, the same in every 
essential detail, thoughts, faith and yearnings, is portrayed, and that 
too quite as realistically and ardently, in Isa. 49.8-26. There too Zion 
is in ruins and the country is devastated. Zion is pictured as Yahweh’s 
wife, rejected and divorced by Him and bereft of all her children, 
left completely alone, forsaken and disconsolate. But Yahweh is about 
to respond favorably to her supplications. He will take her again 
unto Himself. Her children will soon return to her, coming from 
distant lands, from the North, from the sealands of the Mediterranean, 
and from remote districts of Egypt, returning in circumstances of 
ease and luxury, with kings and queens as their personal servants, 
conditions manifestly the complete reversal of those under which they 
were then living in these foreign lands, at least as this ardent 
Nationalist spokesman imagines them to be. Moreover, they will 
return in such numbers that the former confines of the city will be 


% Certainly v. 11bf, in its MT form, is incomplete in thought, while metrically 
it lacks a beat. Manifestly a word has been lost at the end of the line (cf. Morgenstern, 
“The Loss of Words at the Ends of Lines in Manuscripts of Biblical Poetry,” HUCA 
XXV [1954], 63). Following a hint furnished by Targum Yerushalmi, which renders 
pm) by ]p’pt, we may quite confidently supply o’pra as the missing word. II Ki. 
25.7 (=Jer. 39.7; 52.11; II Chron. 33.11; 36.6); I] Sam. 3.34 suggest that kings 
taken captive were usually transported in fetters to the place of their captivity. 
Practically the same thought as is set forth here finds expression in Ps. 149.8. 
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too small by far to contain its restored population. Zion’s walls will 
be rebuilt, and that too by those same, cruel enemies who had 
destroyed them,’ after which these former oppressors will depart, 
will get themselves so far off that, impliedly, they will never again be 
able to trouble restored Israel. Certainly the subjection of foreign 
kings and queens to slavery implies Jewish world-dominion and 
empire. This address too, which has so much in common with that 
in 60.4, 8-22, can, like that address, be the utterance only of a still 
loyal and trusting Nationalist, who looks back upon an extreme 
national disaster, and again, not at all that of 586 B.c., but rather 
that of 485 B.c., and who, in point of time, stands much closer to 
the later catastrophe than did Deutero-Isaiah to that of 586 B.C. 
Quite plainly this address has absolutely nothing in common either 
in historic setting, in thought, or in audience addressed with Isa. 
40-48. In fact the destiny here represented as divinely appointed for 
restored Israel, viz. to triumph over its former conquerors and all 
its enemies, reduce them to subjection and thus, by implication, 
become the head of a Jewish world-empire, is in every respect the 
complete antithesis of the role of the servant of Yahweh and the 
agent of His universal salvation, which, as we shall learn, Deutero- 
Isaiah heralded as Yahweh’s eternal purpose and ordained destiny 
for His people. 

One further consideration enables us to fix the date of utterance 
of both of these hopeful and stirring addresses within a period of 
approximately forty years. In both addresses the walls of Jerusalem 
are still in ruins, but their rebuilding in the near future is confidently 
predicted by the eager, trusting Nationalist authors of the two 
addresses. Certainly then both addresses must be earlier than the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah in 444 B.c. Ac- 
cordingly the two addresses may be safely dated within the period 
485-444 B.c., and probably nearer the end of this period than its 
beginning, an unusually close dating for Biblical writings. 

The following table records the repeated expression of the same 
thoughts and motives which find such vivid and forthright presentation 
in Isa. 60.4, 8-22 and 49.8-26, and that too with employment of the 
same figures of speech, elsewhere in Isa. 49-55: 


Zion Yahweh’s repudiated wife: Isa. 50.1; 54.1-10 
Zion bereft of her children: Isa. 51.18, 20; 54.1 


In v. 17a, following a suggestion of G, for qa 19nD read qa? a1». This 
wording offers an effective parallelism to v. 17b both in thought-content and in 
stylistic and metrical form. 
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The Judaean community sold into slavery in distant lands: Isa. 
BOM 52.2 4) 

Zion in ruins and the land wasted: Isa. 51.3, 17-20; 52.9; 54.3 

The return of Zion’s children: Isa. 54.2 f. 

Zion’s destined triumph over its former conquerors and oppressors: 


51.23 
Destined Jewish world-empire: Isa. 54.3 


Very significantly, not one of these themes nor the graphic, fig- 
urative forms in which they are cast, with but one, single, possible 
exception, finds expression in or the slightest contact with the thought 
or with the manner of presentation thereof of Isa. 40-48. And even 
that one, single, possible exception, the return of Zion’s exiles, is 
portrayed so differently in 40-48 than in 49-55 that there can be no 
doubt whatever that the two sections envisage two altogether different 
returns; in 40-48 a return from mj, exile, in Babylonia; in 49-55, 
with one, single exception,?® just as also in 60.4, 8-22, a return from 
*qw, captivity and slavery in various foreign lands of the vast, Mediter- 
ranean area. Accordingly, even in respect to this one theme, of the 
return of dispersed Israel to its native land, Isa. 40-48 and 49-55 
deal with altogether different historic situations, the former with the 
exile to Babylonia following the Babylonian conquest of Judaea in 
586 B.c., and the latter with the sale of a vast number of Jewish 
captives into slavery in the Mediterranean world as one of the effects 
of the catastrophe of 485 B. c. 

Beyond all question then each of the passages cited in the above 
table and the various addresses of which they are part, i.e. the 
greater portions of Isa. 50, 51, 52 and 54, have exactly the same 
historic setting as Isa. 49.8-26 and 60.4, 8-22. They too look back 
to the catastrophe of 485 B. c., and so must be later than that event. 
Therefore under no condition can they be the utterances of Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

Of these various prophetic addresses in Isa. 49-55 one in par- 
ticular can perhaps be dated, and that too with considerable assurance, 
somewhat more precisely than merely by the broad statement, ‘a 
generation or so later than 485 B.c.”’ In Isa. 52.1 and 11 a markedly 
ritualistic note is sounded. In v. 1bc the emphatic statement is made 
that into Jerusalem, the holy city, the uncircumcised and the unclean 
shall never again enter, impliedly, and that too very clearly, to despoil 
and defile it, the latter procedure manifestly in a completely ritualistic 
sense. Earlier commentators, who, practically without exception, 


20 Cf. below, pp. 9-18. 
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automatically attributed this address to Deutero-Isaiah, interpreted 
this passage as meaning that never again would the Babylonians, 
Judah’s conquerors in 586 B.c., a people who did not practice cir- 
cumcision, be permitted by Yahweh to enter the city. Impliedly then 
this would be an expression of Judah’s eventual triumph, through 
Yahweh’s help, over its former conquerors, an idea, it may be noted 
in passing, altogether foreign to the thought of Isa. 40-48, and like- 
wise meaningless therein after the advent upon the stage of history 
of Cyrus, the Persian, the Yahweh-destined conqueror of Babylonia, 
according to Deutero-Isaiah. But this interpretation, manifestly one 
of sheer desperation, misses completely the ritualistic implication of 
v. Ic and also that of v. 11. This latter v. charges a certain group 
of Jews to turn aside and go forth ‘‘from there,” i. e. unquestionably 
from Babylon, in order to come in due time and under Yahweh's 
guidance and protection to Jerusalem. Upon this journey they will 
be the bearers of ‘‘the vessels of Yahweh,’’ unquestionably the vessels 
to be used in the cult of the Temple, now in ruins but impliedly soon 
to be rebuilt. Very properly these bearers of the sacred vessels are 
charged to touch nothing unclean and to “hold themselves apart’’?* 
from all others, manifestly so that their sacred burden might not be 
defiled and so rendered unfit for eventual use in the Temple cult. 
Now this picture, thus unfolded in this one v., agrees precisely 
with that set forth in Ezra 8.24-30. There we read that Ezra ‘‘set 
apart,” 51am, twelve priests of superior rank, to whom he entrusted 
not only the gold and silver in his keeping, but also the sacred vessels 
for the cult of the new, the third, Temple, which Artaxerxes, the 
Persian king had commissioned him to restore, the treasure which 
that king had turned over to him, the gold and silver for the reconstruc- 
tion of the new sanctuary and the sacred vessels for ritual use therein. 
The emphasis upon ritual purity in this prophetic address agrees 
completely with the ritualistic program inaugurated by Ezra after 
his arrival in Jerusalem, which found its eventual culmination in the 
Priestly Code in the final quarter of the fifth century B. c. Moreover, 
the picture set forth throughout this address” of the return of these 


* For 1130 of MT read, with G, $447. 

» Inasmuch as we must refer to various passages of this very significant address 
in the development of our thesis, it will be well to present here the complete address, 
as we have reconstructed it in the seminar. As has already been intimated, we have 
linked with this address Isa. 40.1-5, 9-10. As is readily perceived, these vv., on the 
one hand, have no thought-connection whatsoever with the address contained in the 
major portion of that chapter, vv. 6-8, 12-31, and, on the other hand, their thought- 
connection with Isa. 52.1-12 is very close. Certainly Isa. 40.I-5, 9-10 do not con- 
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exiles from Babylonia to Jerusalem, passing safely through the many 
hardships and dangers which they would surely encounter en route, 


stitute a complete address in themselves, but are manifestly displaced fragments of a 
larger, prophetic address. And Isa. 52.1-12, in turn, as it stands, seems badly dis- 
jointed, with sudden and troublesome breaks in thought between vv. 6 and 7 and 
again between vv. 10 and 11, breaks which are completely obviated when Isa. 40.1-5, 
9-10 are properly integrated with Isa. 52.1-12. (Isa. 52.13-15 belongs of course to 
the Suffering Servant document.) Moreover, it is easily comprehensible just why 
Isa. 40.1-5, and with these vv. also vv. 9-10 were transferred from their original 
position to the significant place where they now stand, at the very beginning of a 
new and distinct section of the Book of Isaiah; for in this position they sound very 
effectively the keynote of this entire section, the affirmation of Israel’s eternal rela- 
tionship to Yahweh as His people and its return to native land and restorat‘on to a 
position of security, under Yahweh’s protection, and of dignity and respect among 
the nations of the world. But, as can be readily comprehended, the transposition of 
these eight vv. from their original position to their present location naturally caused 
not a little confusion and dislocation in the remaining portion of the original address. 
For this reason in the reconstruction of the original address some textual realignment 
is unavoidable. 

The following is the original text of this significant address, as we have recon- 
structed it in the seminar. 


3/2 pambs ox / my vom) rom 40.1 
3/2 mSs snp / obwi ab-by yas 2 
3/3 my asa .°> / mxax aANdp °2 
3/3 maxon S253 obn> / mm 3 mMpbo> 
3/3 ws pry wad / <oonynn> omy omy 52.1 
3/3 vipa vy ode / qnaNen ea wad 
2/2 nov bay ay / qa sad Apor-nd~> 
3/2 obwit? maw / opp IDYyO ~yinn 2 
3/2 sna may / JAN¥ 710100 onn|NnA 
3/3/3  osin 7ADDa xb) / <>py> onr201 on / mT IDS D7 3 
3/3/3 ow a> anesaa / py 3a aso / mm >< DN 727 4 
3/3 <ynbsi intayo un> / Ipyy DpNa 10) 
3/3 pin wey mpbea / marvosa ma-~>-np any 5 
3/3 ysio voy omar / on onddm vbdy 
3/3 I JaIn NTN / > < roy roy yt 6 
3/3 win bs sow / own wx >< MD II 
3/3 ma >> oxwa / 1b3am mD1NDd Nx 
3/3 pobn xd mpioar / iwsn pena xd-> 12 
3/3 Sxaw> ombs o2pono) / mm ob JbanD, 

sap dip 40.3 
4/4 wibxd abo manya yw / mm 497 nD IATA 
3/3 yaw nyan anbo) / xwr xn 59 4 
3/3 <ym> mypad prosam / wb owpyor vm 
4/4 oby yrown wan vba / onmmby wea mo <mn> 52.7 
4/4 sabs Jon yes aps / ayw> yoo aw qwap 
3/3 wy wm dip / wea pax dip 8 


3/3 Vx ma awa /owy pya pyr 
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and now joyfully and with their faith in Yahweh and in His power to 
protect and prosper His people confirmed in the sight of all mankind, 


3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/2 
3/3 
3/3 


3/3/3 


40.1 
2 


52.1 


II 


I2 


40.3 


52-7 


odbwi? maan / yn? 3309 nD 9 
Seow? bxi / yoy mm omi-5 
ormo> opps / >< iat >< mT AN 10 
nbs nywens / pax ’DaN">> INT 
ws nan / qo~>y mar andy 40.9 


ode nawan / q>\p naa °277 
anim onyd ons / owpn Os oon 
1% mbvp yyian / wa piha >< opnbsmn 10a 
339 mim ope / yam awaa wn / ma ma. aban 5 


Reassure, encourage My people, saith your God; 
Enhearten Jerusalem and proclaim unto her, 
Verily, her suffering is fulfilled, yea, her guilt is appeased; 
For she has taken from Yahweh’s hand twofold for all her sins. 
Awake, awake, rouse thyself, don thy jewelry, O Zion; 
Put on thy gala attire, O Jerusalem, (thou) Holy City; 
For into thee shall enter never again one uncircumcised or unclean! 
Bestir thyself, from the dust rise up, O captive Jerusalem; 
Free thyself from the bonds of thy neck, O captive daughter of 
Zion! 
For thus hath Yahweh spoken: For nothing were ye, My people, sold; 
so not for money shall ye be redeemed! 
For thus hath Yahweh said: To Egypt went My people down of old 
in order to sojourn there; 
But its ruler for naught oppressed it, but from its servitude I 
redeemed it. 
So now what have I (to do) here, saith Yahweh; for My people have 
been taken for nothing; 
Its despoilers blaspheme Me constantly, and the whole day long 
My name is profaned! 
Therefore My people shall know My (true) name, that I, the Eternal 
One, am indeed the One Who Decrees! 
Depart, go forth from there; aught unclean touch not! 
Go forth from within her; hold yourselves apart, ye bearers of 
Yahweh's vessels! 
For not in panic shall ye go forth, nor in headlong flight shall ye journey 
on; 
For he who goeth at your head is Yahweh, and he who bringeth up 
your rear is Israel’s God! 
A voice calleth: 
In the desert prepare ye Yahweh’s road; in the Arabah level off a 
highway for our God. 
Every depression shall raise itself, and every mountain and hill shall 
sink low; 
And the uneven stretches shall become a plain, and the gullies shall 
become (each) a valley. 
Behold, how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of the bearer 
of good tidings, who announceth weal, 
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and that too in such substantial and visible manner that all nations 
could not but have observed, and so must perforce attest Yahweh’s 


Who heraldeth good, who proclaimeth salvation, who sayeth to 
Zion: Thy God ruleth (again)! 
8 Thy watchers raise their voice, together they shout aloud with joy; 
For with clear vision shall they behold the return of Yahweh to 
Zion. 
9 Exult, together shout aloud, ye ruins of Jerusalem! 
For Yahweh hath enheartened His people, He hath redeemed Israel. 
Yahweh hath bared His arm before the eyes of all the nations, 
So that all the ends of the earth may behold the salvation of our 
God. 
40.9 Upon a lofty mountain get thee up, O Zion, herald of good tidings! 
Raise thy voice with might, O Jerusalem, herald of good tidings! 
Raise (it), fear not; say unto the towns of Judah, 
10a Behold, your God cometh with might, and His arm exercises 
dominion for Him; 
5 And the radiance of Yahweh shall be revealed; and all flesh shall 
together behold (it); for the mouth of Yahweh hath decreed 
(this) ! 


40.1. The apt manner in which the vv. which we have transposed from Isa. 40 
fit in here in the positions to which we have assigned them, their complete unity of 
thought, style and meter with Isa. 52.1-12, and the degree to which this textual 
reconstruction enhances the poetic beauty and the vigor and appeal of this address 
are apparent almost from the very first. 

40.1~2 state in stirring manner the theme of this address, a message of reassurance 
to Jerusalem that its salvation and restoration are near, are indeed narrowly im- 
pending, all at the hands of its God, who Himself is about to return to it. Note the 
recurrence of O07) in 52.9, and note also that this very meaningful word, having specific 
reference to the catastrophe of 485 B. C. (cf. op. cit., HUCA XXVIII [1957], 16-18), 
which occurs in Trito-Isaianic passages fifteen times and in Lam. five times, is used 
by Deutero-Isaiah not even one single time. This is further and quite cogent evidence 
that Isa. 40.1-5, 9-I10a must be later than 485 B. C., and so can come only from 
Trito-Isaiah. 

Naturally the speaker in vv. 1-2 is the Deity, and the persons addressed, who 
are bidden to bring a message of reassurance to Jerusalem, are His prophetic spokes- 
men of that day, of whom the author of this address is one. Their words to Jerusalem, 
in obedience to this divine commission to them, commence of course with 52.1. 

40.2. The statement of v. 2bc, that Jerusalem has received at Yahweh’s hand 
punishment in twofold measure for all its sins, would seem to imply suffering in 
such extreme degree that the reference can be only to the bitter catastrophe of 
485 B. c. Or perhaps, as was suggested in the seminar upon two different occasions, 
the reference here may be to the twice-repeated destruction of Jerusalem, that by the 
Babylonians in 586 B. c. and this of 485 B. c. However, whichever of these two pos- 
sible interpretations of this passage be correct, it is certain that the v. itself, and 
with it the entire address of which it is an integral part, must be later than 485 B. c. 
— > at the beginning of each stichos of v. 2b is the *> of certainty or affirmation; 
therefore as the meter here manifestly requires, it receives in each instance a full 
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divinity and power and His deep solicitude for His people, agrees 
fully with that implicit in Ezra 8.21-23, 31 f. For there Ezra tells of 


beat. — For xax with the connotation, ‘‘bitter, exacting, painful labor,” cf. Job 7.1; 
10.17; 14.14; Dan. 10.1; Sir. 7.15. Here quite plainly the word connotes the suffering 
imposed by Yahweh upon Israel as punishment, manifestly disciplinary in character. 
The thought here expressed approximates closely Jeremiah’s doctrine of 1019 (cf. 
J. A. Sanders, Suffering as Divine Discipline in the O. T. and Post-Biblical Judaism, 
[1955]). 

52.1 Certainly this v. in its MT form is metrically unbalanced. Quite obviously 
a word has been lost in 1aa. It is a reasonable assumption that this word was *97)1ynn 
(cf. 51.17), and that it was lost by haplography with my ‘ny and perhaps also with 
‘ayinn in v. 2a. — For q1y read, with Kittel, 7>7y. This simple emendation provides 
a very effective parallelism with the thought of the following distich. — Certainly, 
conforming to the idiom of Biblical Hebrew, sia’ must be emended to xia. 

52.2. For °av, read, with practically all commentators, 7’2v, precisely as in the 
parallel position in the next distich. — For 101» read, with most commentators, 
90100. The first 9 was lost no doubt by haplography; for 'D MMD cf. Jer. 40.4. 

52.3. In the second stichos of the first tristich a word has certainly been lost, a 
word necessary to complete the three-beat meter. This word can be only ‘ny. The 
supplying of this word in this particular position makes the parallelism with the 
corresponding stichos of the tristich immediately following most effective. This 
repetition of *»y in this double-tristich parallels exactly that of maw in the double- 
distich of v. 2; in fact we may readily discern a parallelism between the double use 
of maw in vy. 2 and the double use of the contrasting term, ’)y, in v. 3, a contrasting 
parallelism which enforces vividly and cogently the message of reassurance to Israel 
which this address conveys. The statement here and again in v. 5, that Israel was 
sold into slavery for practically no price at all indicates, and this very compellingly, 
that the reference is again to the catastrophe of 485 B. C. 

52.4a. °278 overloads the meter by one beat, and, since it is unessential to the 
thought, should certainly be omitted. 

52.4b. The mention of Assyria is surprising indeed, and doubly so in an address 
directed to a Judaean audience, descendants of the people of the Southern Kingdom, 
which was destroyed, not by Assyria, but by Babylonia. Moreover, the thought of 
v. 4a by itself is incomplete, for the context demands a reference to some misfortune 
which befell Israel in Egypt comparable in some way to that which the Jewish 
community in Palestine had only recently experienced, and specifically an expe- 
rience of slavery in Egypt which paralleled that which followed upon the catastrophe 
of 485 B.c. and from which, so this address intimates, Yahweh is about to deliver 
His people. Accordingly, a relatively minor emendation, for 1Wws) read 17). The 
reference is of course to the king of Egypt. Certainly the second metrical unit of 
v. 4, obviously a distich, is incomplete both in the thought which the context here 
requires and in metrical form. Quite obviously a complete stichos has been lost, one 
which told of Yahweh’s deliverance of His people from Egyptian bondage. Accord- 
ingly the clause here supplied by conjecture must approximate closely the content, 
and probably even the wording, of the missing stichos. The supplying of this lost 
stichos restores v. 4a to its original form as a 3/3/3 tristich which parallels in every 
way, and that too most effectively, the 3/3/3 tristich immediately preceding in v. 3. 

52.5. For the necessary textual reconstruction of v. 5b and the import thereof 
cf. Blank, “Isaiah 52.5 and the Profanation of the Name,” HUCA XXV (1954), 1-8. 
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his unwillingness to ask the very friendly and cooperative Persian 
king for military protection for himself and his band upon this long 


In addition to emending with Blank, ma-osi bm to nbs», I would also emend 
yown to roby (cf. Jer. 50.10; Ezek. 39.10; Zech. 2.12) and would likewise transpose the 
') of om to the following word, ovn-d>), and thus with it introduce the second half 
of the distich. — np», ‘“‘here,’’ i. e. in the present, historic situation, in which Israel 
finds itself enslaved once again, and that too again in a foreign land, in much the same 
manner as it had formerly been enslaved in Egypt. The thought implicit here is that 
even as Yahweh of old delivered His people from slavery in Egypt, so must He now 
once again deliver them from slavery in the land of their present bondage. This 
appreciation of the full import of ma~>-m» nny) here confirms the wording which we 
have conjectured for the missing stichos of the distich immediately preceding. 

52.6. In v. 6 the words sinn ova 12> are altogether meaningless, superfluous 
and disturbing of both context and meter. With their omission the very meaningful 
thought of the distich and also perfect metrical order are recovered. — For win, ‘‘the 
One Who Is; the Ever-Existent One,” as a name of Yahweh apparently coined and 
certainly frequently used by Deutero-Isaiah and also by his successors cf. Morgen- 
stern, ‘“‘Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for Universal God,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature LXII (1943), 269-280, and especially p. 273. 

52.11. owd, “from there,’ i. e. from Babylonia; note the import of the suffix 
of 731nd in the corresponding stichos of the next distich. — Quite plainly the one 1m10 
overloads the thought, is readily dispensable, disturbs the meter, and so should be 
omitted. 

52.12b. For 7m read 79am; the manifest parallelism with o2D0N») in the cor- 
responding position in the second stichos of this distich requires that this word here 
also be determined, and so have the article. The one 7 was lost undoubtedly by 
haplography. 

40.3 The two words, s11p dip, manifestly stand outside the meter, and thus, 
and also by their altogether impersonal character, suggest quite vividly the manner 
in which in a drama the name of the speaker is indicated in the margin. — The two 
imperatives, one in each distich of the v., are certainly not directed to Israel or to 
any other people. They can be directed only to Yahweh’s immediate, super-earthly 
servants, the angels or whoever they might be. These are the ones bidden to prepare 
the highway through the desert for the impending journey of Yahweh and His people. 
Furthermore, the statement that this highway would lead through the Arabah is 
illuminating indeed, for it tells that this contemplated route which the exiles, re- 
turning from Babylonia, were to travel was the southern route, leading from Southern 
Babylonia across the desert, probably to the site of present-day Jauf, then on through 
the Wadi Sirhan into the Arabah, and then across the Jordan and on to Jerusalem. 
Unquestionably this highroad through the desert was suggested by the route from 
Babylonia to Teima, the favorite residence of the last Neo-Babylonian monarch, 
Nabunaid, undoubtedly much travelled during the reign of that monarch. 

40.4. The v. seems to imply that, in fulfillment of the command in v. 3, at the 
bidding of the heavenly agents the land over which the highroad for Yahweh will 
pass will level itself and likewise straighten itself so that travel upon it will become 
easy and the travellers upon it will come directly and surely to their goal. — Instead 
of apyn, here a difficult word indeed, into which the artificial connotation, “rough 
places,” would have to be forced, read, with 42.16, o-wpynn, ‘‘the crooked or winding 
stretches’; actually this passage is definitely reminiscent of 42.16. Correspondingly 
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and hazardous journey, although he does record that the king was 
ready to grant his every request. In fact the king had apparently of 


=m) must be emended to vm. — At the end of the second distich of 40.4 a word, 
essential to the meter seems to have been lost (cf. ‘‘The Loss of Words at the Ends of 
Lines”’ etc., cited in note 18). By supplying 17” not only is this loss repaired but also 
an effective chiasm with the first stichos of the distich is achieved. 

52.7. This v. consists of two distichs, of which the second is a 4/4, while the 
second stichos of the first distich likewise consists of four beats. This suggests very 
compellingly that the first stichos of the first distich should also contain four beats 
instead of the present three, since the metrical form, 3/4, seems not to exist in Biblical 
Hebrew poetry. By supplying 7:7 at the beginning of this first stichos the 4/4 meter 
is achieved and at the same time the picture is made decidedly more vivid. — 
Quite frequently in Biblical Hebrew a verb in its normal form will express the 
iterative idea of its primary meaning; thus 723, not only ‘‘to build” but also ‘‘to 
rebuild”’ (Josh. 6.26; Isa. 45.13; 58.12; 60.10; 61.4; Amos 9.14; Zech. 6.12). So here, 
q>n “to resume the kingship; to reign again” rather than merely ‘‘to reign.’ Certainly 
this interpretation adds much to the import and effect of this passage. 

52.8. For this interpretation of pya py cf. Num. 14.14. 

52.7-8. These two vv. advance the thought one significant step. They picture 
vividly the approach of the returning exiles to Jerusalem, their destination, after 
having safely and happily completed the first stage of their long, difficult and danger- 
ous journey, the march through the desert and the Arabah. The vv. imply that the 
messenger, whom the returning band of exiles have sent on in advance to announce 
their coming, has approached sufficiently close to Jerusalem for the city-watchers to 
perceive him and, appreciating the full import of the momentous message which the 
mere sight of the messenger seems to convey, to raise their voices in exultation. 
Vv. 9-10 then reveal the full import of this incident, thus heralded and just on the 
point of transpiring, while 40.9, 10a, 5 bring the address to an extremely stirring 
climax by bidding Jerusalem proclaim, and in such manner as can be heard, not only 
by all the towns of Judah, but also by the entire world, the glad tidings of all that 
this entire chain of events means. 

52.10. 52.10aa in its MT form can be read only as of four beats. But since the 
prevailing meter in this section of the address seems to be 3/2, it is well to emend 
wap yrarns to yi. 

40.10a. M7 °I78 again, just as in 52.4, presents one beat too many for the 
meter. 17” alone would suffice and may well be the original reading. However, since 
the context seems to require a word here which would tie up the thought here ex- 
pressed with “‘the towns of Judah” of the preceding distich, o5°7bs seems much more 
expressive and decidedly preferable to m7’. — Instead of pina vocalize prha (cf. 
Amos 6.13). nie 

40.5. For this interpretation of m7 1133 cf. Morgenstern, ‘Biblical Theopha- 
nies,” Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie XXV (1911), 139-193; XXVIII (1913), 15-60; 
‘The Gates of Righteousness,” HUCA VI (1929), 1-37. The full implication of this 
v. is that upon the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, Yahweh will enter 
His restored Temple in Jerusalem in the traditional manner, with the first rays of 
the rising, equinoctial sun (cf. Isa. 60.1 and “Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. Cc.” 
[cited in note 4], 387-393) shining in through the eastern gate, kept tightly closed 
through all the remainder of the year but opened wide shortly before sunrise of this, 
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his own accord offered military protection for the journey, but this 
Ezra had emphatically rejected, with the assurance to the king that 
the hand of Yahweh was over all those who appealed to Him, to 
guard them from all mishap. 

What is at issue here is perfectly clear. Ezra, the Zadokite, is 
putting to a very realistic test the message proclaimed more than a 
full century earlier by his fellow-Zadokite, Ezekiel, a message un- 
doubtedly zealously cherished through all these years by that prophet’s 
fellow-Zadokites in Babylonia, that at the proper time Yahweh would 
bring exiled Israel back to its native land, would there implant within 
it a new heart, purged of all impulse to evil, which, in turn, leads to 
unfaithfulness to Him, and would take it again unto Himself as His 
people, and all this primarily in order to graphically and convincingly 
demonstrate His divinity and power in the sight of ail peoples, and 
thus rehabilitate His reputation as a powerful god among the gods of 
all the nations, and so come once again to be respected and feared 
by all men.” Plainly Ezra reasons that, should he and his band make 
this long and hazardous journey trustingly and courageously and at 


the most important day of the year, for just this very significant ceremony, and 
closed again at nightfall of the same day, to remain closed throughout the ensuing 
year. This ceremony was known as 777” 7)35 miban, “‘the self-revelation of the radi- 
ance of Yahweh”’; (cf. Ex. 16.10; Lev. 9.6, 23; Num. 14.10; 16.19 et pass.). Ezek. 40.1; 
43.1-4; 44.1-4 depict this same New Year’s Day rite in some detail, and this too in 
connection with the dedication of the new, remodelled sanctuary. And since there is 
ample and convincing evidence that Ezek. 40-48 is of Ezranic authorship, the work 
of Ezra or of some of his followers (cf. Hélscher, Hesekiel, der Dichter und das Buch, 
BZAW 39 [1924], 189-212; the evidence is, however, far more abundant and cogent 
than that which Holscher, the first proponent of this hypothesis, has presented), 
and since also, so we maintain, this prophetic address envisages the coming of Ezra 
and his band to Jerusalem in 458 B.c., with the specific commission from Arta- 
xerxes I to restore or reconstruct the ruined Temple, it follows that this address and 
Ezek. 40-48 contemplate the same historic event. Here, just as there, the climax of 
the ritual dedication of the restored sanctuary is the entrance of Yahweh into it in the 
ancient, traditional manner, at sunrise of the New Year’s Day in the form of the 
first rays of the rising, equinoctial sun, the mm 7129, coming in through the open, 
eastern gate. Isa. 40.5 adds the very significant thought, that all mankind will 
behold this event and, by implication, will thus know that Yahweh has resumed His 
kingship over His land and people (cf. 52.7) and has demonstrated convincingly His 
divine power, and has thus rehabilitated His reputation as a god, and so has ful- 
filled, as we shall see very soon, the expectation and pronouncement of both Ezekiel 
and Ezra. This picture is indeed a fitting, effective and climactic conclusion to this 
stirring address, and accordingly is cast very properly as a 3/3/3 tristich. 

23 | have called this the doctrine of ‘for His name’s sake’’; cf. my several articles, 
‘Moses with the Shining Face,” HUCA II (1925), 18-20; ‘‘Psalm 48,” HUCA XVI 
(1941), 26-38; ‘‘Psalm 23,”’ JBL LXV (1946), 20 ff. 
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last arrive safely and triumphantly at their destination, it would 
confirm in concrete and convincing manner Ezekiel’s prediction and 
promise, and this not only to the nations at large but also even to 
Israel itself, and would prove conclusively to all that Yahweh, Israel’s 
god, is indeed a true and mighty deity, one in whom Israel may 
safely trust and one with whom the nations must truly reckon. 
Precisely this is the implication of Ezra 8.31 f. But precisely this is 
the implication also of the prophetic address in Isa. 51.1-12 in its 
original, full form. In the light of these compelling considerations 
there can scarcely be any doubt that not only must this address be 
later than 485 B. c., but also that it must be interpreted in connection 
with the coming of Ezra and his band to Jerusalem, and therefore 
can not in any way be from the tongue or pen of Deutero-Isaiah. 

Moreover, in the light of the obvious relationship of this address 
to the catastrophe of 485 B.c., the still persisting effects of which it 
portrays so vividly, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
coming of Ezra and his band to Jerusalem, and that too with a com- 
mission from Artaxerxes, the Persian king, to restore the Temple, 
burned to the ground in 485 B. c., must have taken place not too long 
after that catastrophe, that, in other words, the Artaxerxes in question 
must have been Artaxerxes I rather than Artaxerxes II, as is today 
maintained with more or less assurance by many Biblical scholars, 
and that all this occurred in 458 B. c., the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
I, just twenty-seven years after the great catastrophe, rather than in 
398 B.c., the seventh year of Artaxerxes II], sixty years later and 
almost a century after the catastrophe. 

Other considerations of more than passing significance confirm our 
major conclusion that all the prophetic utterances of Deutero-Isaiah 
are to be found only in Isa. 40-48, while the whole of Isa. 49-55, 
except potentially for the present the Suffering Servant passages in 
all of Isa. 40-66,74 must, along with Isa. 56-66, be classified as Trito- 
Isaiah. 

In the first place, it should be noted that, with the exception 
of the Suffering Servant passages, the term, mm “ay, “Servant of 
Yahweh,” or the representation of Israel as the servant or agent 
of Yahweh, a basic theme, as we shall see, of the message of Deutero- 
Isaiah, occurs or finds expression, even in the faintest form, not even 
once in all of Isa. 49-66. This fact by itself is almost decisive in 


*4I hope to show, upon some other occasion, that all the Suffering Servant 
passages in Isa. 40-66 together constitute a distinct, literary unit, of dramatic 
character, which is definitely later than 485 B. c., and so must likewise be classified 
as Trito-Isaiah. 
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confirming our conclusion that in Isa. 49-55 no Deutero-Isaianic 
material whatever is to be found. 

Furthermore, Yahweh has, according to Deutero-Isaiah, chosen 
Israel as His servant in order that it may be the agent or mediator of 
His salvation for all mankind. This thought of universal salvation, 
mediated through Israel, is, as we shall see, likewise basic to the 
entire message of Deutero-Isaiah. Very significantly, the one and 
only word by which Deutero-Isaiah designates this salvation is 
mywwn.?s But in Isa. 49-66 this word occurs not one, single time. On 
the other hand, my, which is used not even once in Isa. 40-48, 
occurs in 49-66 eleven times, six times in 49-55 and five times in 
56-66. Moreover, with the exception of Isa. 49.6, 8, a fragment of 
the Suffering Servant document, Yahweh’s salvation, in all of Isa. 
49-66, is destined for Israel alone, with the nations of the world 
having absolutely no part in it. In fact in all these chapters this 
salvation of Israel by Yahweh is always of national, political character, 
salvation from dominion over and oppression of it by other nations. 
This concept of Yahweh’s salvation is manifestly the very antithesis 
of that of Deutero-Isaiah. 

It is also a matter of considerable import that in all of Isa. 40-48 
which must be assigned to Deutero-Isaiah, and that is of course by 
far the greater part, Jerusalem is referred to only six times,?° and 
that too only in poetic and rather remote and conventional manner. 
This is easily comprehensible. As we shall learn, Deutero-Isaiah’s 
addresses were all delivered in Babylonia and were directed imme- 
diately to only the Jewish community exiled in that land. In his 
thought and message Jerusalem played no more than a secondary role. 
On the other hand, in Isa. 49-66 Jerusalem is referred to under that 
name thirteen times and under the name, Zion, fifteen times. Man- 
ifestly in the thought of the various Trito-Isaianic writers Jerusalem 
played a constant and omnipresent role, due to the simple fact that, 
in significant contrast to Deutero-Isaiah, all of them without exception, 
and this includes the author of the Suffering Servant document, were 
addressing their message to an audience whose home was Jerusalem 
and its vicinity, in other words to the Jewish community of Palestine. 

This cumulation of decisive evidence should suffice to establish 
beyond all possibility of challenge that the totality of Deutero-Isaiah’s 


25 Isa. 46.13 (bis), 45.17. 45.8, in which yw occurs, is a gloss. In Isa. 49-66 yw” 
occurs three times (51.5; 61.10; 62.11). It is therefore obviously a Trito-Isaianic 
term. 

26 41.27: 44.26b, 28b; 45.13; 46.13; 48.2. 40.2, 9 are, as we have shown, Trito- 
Isaiah. 
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addresses which have been preserved are to be found only in Isa. 
40-48, while all of 49-55, like 56-66, and this including all the Suffering 
Servant passages, even those in 40-48, must be ascribed to Trito- 
Isaianic writers, who, for the most part, lived and spoke after, and in 
large measure in direct relation to, the great, national catastrophe 
of 485 B. c.?7 

After this long, but altogether necessary, digression, we may 
resume our primary task, the consideration of the message of Deutero- 
Isaiah, as this unfolds itself in Isa. 40-48. 

In the course of evolution of his prophetic message, when he was 
no longer a youthful, eager, fiery denouncer of Judah for its oft- 
repeated faithlessness to and transgression against Yahweh, Jeremiah 
evolved his doctrine of the new covenant.?® He affirmed repeatedly 
that the presumptively bitter experience of the exile, with all the 
personal suffering which, so he assumed, this must necessarily entail, 
would be for 1p, discipline, divinely administered, corrective dis- 
cipline of the rebellious and sinful people. And in due time, when this 
discipline would have achieved its purposed effect, and Israel in 
exile, now fully comprehending the nature and degree of its former 
faithlessness and now thoroughly regenerate, would have returned 
to Yahweh, its god, in complete sincerity, then Yahweh, whose power 
and will on behalf of His people were, so Jeremiah’s earlier message to 
the exiles had clearly implied, effective even in foreign lands, would 
reassemble dispersed Israel, bring it back from exile to native land, 
reestablish it there in security, take it again unto Himself as His people, 


27 However, as I have shown elsewhere (‘‘T'wo Prophecies from 520-516 B. C.”’ 
[cited in note 4]), Isa. 55.1-5 must be assigned to 520 B. c. and Isa. 60.1-3, 5-7 to 
516 B.C. 

8 Jer. 31.30-33. A number of distinguished Biblical scholars, and notably Duhm, 
have denied, or at least have seriously questioned, the Jeremianic authorship of 
these vv. and of the message of the new covenant which they convey. But, as will 
become increasingly clear, Ezekiel’s doctrine of “for His name’s sake,” formulated and 
proclaimed not later than 572 B. C., presupposes and in large measure grows out of 
this doctrine of the new covenant. Furthermore, it is to be presumed that this 
doctrine had been formulated sufficiently long before Ezekiel’s proclamation of his 
doctrine for the unreality of Jeremiah’s assumption of Israel’s spiritual regeneration 
through the anticipatedly bitter experiences of the exile to become clearly realized. 
Accordingly, if not from Jeremiah himself, the doctrine of the new covenant would 
certainly have to be ascribed to some anonymous prophet, and that, too, one of 
comparable stature, contemporaneous with Jeremiah. And since we know of no 
such prophet, there seems no good reason for not accrediting this lofty doctrine to 
Jeremiah in complete accord with Biblical tradition. And indeed Jeremiah’s parable 
of the figs (Jer. 24) certainly implies just such a corollary as this doctrine of the new 
covenant. 
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and enter with it into a new covenant, a covenant which of course 
He would never again have cause to repudiate. For, unlike the old 
covenant, which He had had to repudiate, the old covenant, made 
at Sinai, the terms of which were inscribed upon two stones, hidden 
away in the ark in the innermost recesses of the Temple, and which 
faithless Israel had forgotten or defiantly disregarded, the prescriptions 
of this new covenant would be written ineradicably upon the heart of 
every true son of regenerate Israel, and thus would become an integral 
part of his very being, and so could never be disregarded or forgotten, 
but would shape his every thought, impulse and action in such manner 
that never again could he possibly cease to know Yahweh and His 
way or turn aside therefrom into the devious paths of rebellion and 
sin. Accordingly this new, inviolable covenant would be an eternal 
covenant, which would bind Israel to Yahweh, its god, as His people 
in perfect and ever-enduring union. Such was Jeremiah’s doctrine of 
the new covenant. 

But, as must have become clearer with each passing day and 
year, and as Jeremiah himself must in due time have come to realize 
all too clearly, after the first hardships of deportation, entailing 
anguished separation from loved ones, resettlement in a distant, 
strange land and more or less difficult adjustment to the altogether 
new environment, were ended, the exile ceased completely, at least 
for the majority of the deported Jews, to be an experience of “pin, 
of disciplinary and corrective suffering and eventual regeneration, 
and became instead a state of normal, and by no means unhappy, 
daily existence. Quite speedily the exiles adjusted themselves sym- 
pathetically to their new environment and began to feel completely 
at home there and in general to prosper. Particularly must this have 
been true of the generations which were born and lived their entire 
lives in Babylonia. This was now their true home. Jerusalem was 
only a memory, hallowed perhaps, but a memory none the less, which 
in only secondary measure determined their loyalties and way of life. 
They were now Babylonians in birth, culture and spirit. 

And not at all unnaturally, Jeremiah’s admonition to them to 
pray to Yahweh in their new land and home seems to have evoked 
little sympathetic response. A few of the exiles for one reason or 
another, the deported Zadokite priests of the former Temple for 
example, may have heeded the prophet’s bidding; but they were the 
almost unnoticeable minority. For the vast majority Jeremiah’s 
admonition voiced a religious principle not only too novel to be 
adequately comprehended, but also one which lacked appeal. Why 
should they continue to pray to Yahweh, and that too in a foreign 
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land, they must have debated with themselves as well as with one 
another. What had He done for them, and what could He do for 
them now in this strange land, in which, despite Jeremiah’s message 
to them, they persisted in believing, He had no place nor authority 
whatever? They had been made to realize, to their own cost, that, so 
at least their present situation suggested, He could not even protect 
His people in His own land, where, if anywhere, His power and 
authority should have prevailed. What then could He do for them 
in a foreign land, far distant from His own country, a land in which 
other gods, gods who had proved concretely that they were far 
mightier than He, held sway? Furthermore, despite the novel idea 
voiced in Jeremiah’s message to them, was it not a fundamental 
principle of religion, as they, the masses, still understood it, that god 
and land were so intimately and inseparably linked to each other 
that when one visited a foreign country, and particularly when one 
abode there for a time, or, and especially, settled or was settled there 
permanently, as seemed to be their status, he had to acknowledge 
and pay homage to the god or gods of that land, if he would there 
enjoy divine protection and favor? 

True, Jeremiah had bidden them believe that their present condi- 
tion of exile was only temporary, that it was not at all powerful and 
victorious foreign gods who had imposed this condition upon them, 
but rather Yahweh Himself, their own, native god. And He had allowed 
this presumably unhappy situation to encompass them, not at all 
because of His own impotence in competition with these foreign 
deities and His consequent inability to effectively protect His people, 
even in His own land, but actually because of His own implicit 
strength, because in all this He was in truth carrying out His own 
wise and loving purpose. He had allowed this supposititious calamity 
to befall them as 101», as disciplinary punishment for their previous, 
long-protracted faithlessness to Him and to their covenant-obligation 
to Him, so that they might ponder upon and learn the evil of their 
ways, and with this the depth and persistence of His love for His 
people, and thus become regenerate and return to Him in truth. And 
when this happy condition would prevail at last, after a long period 
of trial and discipline, seventy years perhaps, then Yahweh would 
reveal Himself in His true being, would assert His power, even in 
this foreign country, and would bring exiled Israel back to His and 
its native land, and there would take it again to Himself as His people, 
and would renew His covenant with it. 

But for the majority of the exiles, particularly as their sojourn 
in Babylonia drew on and a new generation, born in the land, gradually 
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replaced the actual deportees, the appeal of Jeremiah’s admonition, 
with its vague and remote promise of return to the land of their 
fathers, steadily diminished. It spoke to them in terms which they 
could no longer translate into living reality. The fact could not be 
gainsaid, so it seemed to many, that thus far Yahweh had been shown 
to be far less powerful than other gods, and particularly than the 
world-conquering, triumphant Babylonian deities, and completely 
unable to protect His people even in His own land. After this con- 
vincing demonstration of relative power, why should they put further 
trust in Him, particularly in this remote, foreign land, where cer- 
tainly, despite Jeremiah’s startling affirmation that even here Yahweh 
could act on their behalf, the native gods alone were dominant? Why 
then should they not, conforming to the traditional and still generally 
valid principle of early Semitic religion, tender their allegiance to 
the all-powerful gods of this land and worship them loyally, in con- 
formity with the established beliefs and cult-practice of Babylonian 
religion? 

And as for the promise of eventual return to native land, what 
appeal might that have for them? Had they not, the steadily growing 
majority, been born in this land? And were they not prospering here, 
at least many of them, and this manifestly with the favor and blessing 
of the gods of the land? Was not this then, and not Israel, their true 
native land? And, a very compelling consideration indeed, were not 
the culture of this land and its people, their immediate neighbors, 
and in consequence their own manner of living, immeasurably superior 
to that which their fathers had known and fashioned in their former 
national home-land? Why then should they even contemplate or 
desire to return thither? Certainly here in Babylonia they were better 
off by far, both economically and culturally, than they could ever 
hope to be back in the land of their fathers, the land of Yahweh. 
What could that distant land offer them, and what could a weak, 
impotent Yahweh, its god, bestow upon them, which they did not 
already possess in greater extent and in more attractive form here in 
this, their true native land? 

So the vast majority of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia must have 
reasoned, and this too altogether naturally. Accordingly Jeremiah’s 
message must have fallen in the main upon deaf ears and unresponsive 
hearts. More and more, as one generation followed another, these 
Jewish exiles must have integrated themselves with the land of their 
birth and their abode, with its native population, and with its culture. 
True, in loyalty to their past, their ancestors and their national 
tradition, they may have cherished in some degree the memory of 
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their former land, their ancient god there and their origins. But in 
way of life, in spirit, in national aspirations and in social and religious 
affiliations they tended, with each passing generation, to identify 
themselves more and more with their environment, to become a part 
of the Babylonian nation and devotees, more or less ardent, of 
Babylonian religion and of the Babylonian gods. 

And so, before many years had passed, following Jeremiah’s 
message to them, it must have become apparent to all that the 
prophet had been completely mistaken in his assumption that the exile 
would be an experience of 1019, of disciplinary suffering, inflicted by 
Yahweh upon His people with distinct purpose, that, at least from 
the standpoint of relationship to Yahweh, it would have no regen- 
erative effect whatever upon Israel nor induce it to return to its god 
in such sincere and whole-hearted manner as to justify Him in bringing 
it back from exile in Babylonia to its native land and there taking it 
again as His people and entering with it into a new and ever-enduring 
covenant. But despite the steadily expanding awareness of the un- 
regenerating effect of the exile upon the Jewish community, either 
that in Babylonia or seemingly also that which remained resident in 
Palestine, and the consequent lack of cause for Yahweh to fulfill His 
conditional promise of restoration to native land and of renewal of 
His covenant with Israel there, as communicated through Jeremiah, 
the promise itself took firm and persistent hold upon the thought, the 
imagination, the hope and the faith of the Jewish community in 
Judaea and of at least some of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia. Despite 
its obvious illogicality the belief became ineradicably fixed in their 
minds and hearts that ultimately, whenever the right moment would 
come, Yahweh would bring back the exiled section of His people 
from Babylonia to Palestine, there would reunite it happily with that 
section thereof which had remained constantly resident in the land, 
and there He would take this restored Israel to Himself once again and 
renew His covenant with it, a covenant now which, regardless of how 
Israel might live and act henceforth, would endure forever, would 
never be broken, would be truly an eternal covenant. This doctrine 
of the new, ever-enduring covenant became from this moment on 
basic in Jewish thought and belief and shaped in very considerable 
measure Judaism’s subsequent development and likewise the ultimate 
evolution of Christianity from it. 

The first to formulate this doctrine of the new covenant in this 
new form, a form which, needless to say, was certainly not anticipated 
by Jeremiah, and to formulate it in terms of a realistic program, 
was Ezekiel, apparently during the closing years of his prophetic 
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ministry, accordingly at about 572 B.c., and therefore some twenty 
years, more or less, after Jeremiah had first promulgated the doctrine 
in its initial form. This period was certainly enough for the truth to 
become abundantly realized, that, measured by Jeremianic standards 
and expectations, Israel would never become sufficiently regenerate 
to merit the renewal of the covenant as Jeremiah had envisaged it. 
In Jeremiah’s message, that it was possible for Israel to worship 
Yahweh even in distant Babylonia and to supplicate His substantial 
blessing upon it there, and likewise in his proclamation that at the 
proper time Yahweh would bring Israel back from exile in Babylonia 
to native land, with its implication that even in Babylonia, far from 
His own land, Yahweh could and would demonstrate His power and 
prove it superior to that of the local, Babylonian deities, even the 
mightiest among them, and would successfully effect His purpose of 
delivering His people from the place of their earlier deportation and 
long, enforced sojourn, there was implicit a certain measure of positive 
universalism. It was the suggestion that, contrary to the impression 
which, presumably, Babylon’s conquest of Judaea had conveyed to 
all the nations, Yahweh was indeed a persistently powerful deity, 
powerful not only in His own land, but in other, even distant, lands 
as well, a true world-deity therefore, one who could work His will in 
any land and in any part of the world, a deity therefore with whom 
the nations must thenceforth reckon and whom they must therefore 
respect and even fear. 

This particular implication of Jeremiah’s doctrine of the new 
covenant constituted the starting-point of what seems to have been 
Ezekiel’s final message as a prophet of Yahweh. To him Yahweh was 
indeed a world-god, and a powerful god too, one who could assuredly 
hold his own with all other world-gods, the gods of all the powerful 
nations of the world, a god who was therefore entitled to rank high 
among them. But because of Israel’s sin and its faithlessness to Him 
Yahweh had been obliged to punish it drastically, by permitting it 
to be conquered by Nebuchadnezzar and, in considerable numbers, 
be carried off into exile in distant Babylonia. Yahweh’s purpose in 
all this was plain and sure. And beyond all question Israel had merited 
this extreme punishment at His hands. But apparently Yahweh had 
failed to foresee one important consequence of this procedure on His 
part, viz. what the natural reaction of all the nations other than 
Israel, and even of Israel too to a certain extent, to this treatment 
by Him of His errant people would be. Certainly the true nature and 
extent of Israel’s faithlessness to its god and the consequent justifica- 
tion of Yahweh’s disciplinary treatment of it these other nations 
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could not comprehend. But under any condition one of the primary 
duties of any able and responsible god, so they would necessarily 
reason, was to protect his people at all times, to ward off all danger 
and threatening calamity and, above all else, save it from conquest, 
destruction and loss of identity as a nation and a people. If he could 
not do this, if he failed in this primary responsibility to his people, 
what manner of god could he be? What must the nations and peoples 
of the world think of him? They could not but regard him as a deity 
completely impotent, totally unable to do aught of consequence for 
his people, a deity therefore who merited, not the respect and high 
esteem of the nations, but only their disregard and contempt. 

Just this was now Yahweh’s position in the eyes of all the nations 
of the world. Although His treatment of His faithless people was, 
from His and its standpoint, justifiable in every way, it had cost 
Him far too much. In this age of steadily evolving universalism in 
international relations and of the god-concepts attendant thereupon, 
Yahweh had inadvertently forfeited His reputation among the nations. 
So long as His people remained in exile in a foreign land, the nations 
could think of Him only with disdain, as a completely impotent deity, 
with whom they need not reckon in any way whatever. Because of 
Israel’s faithlessness and sin and the inescapable obligation resting 
upon Him to punish it in extreme measure, as it undoubtedly deserved, 
Yahweh’s reputation as a god, as a true world-god, had suffered 
severely, perhaps even irreparably. And Yahweh was jealous for His 
reputation, intensely jealous. He was truly a world-god, as much so 
and as powerful as any; and this the nations and their gods must 
be made to realize. And to achieve this end only one way was open. 
What had caused Him to sink so low in their esteem must now be 
undone, must be completely reversed. In this implicit competition 
with the gods of other nations His reputation, what the nations and 
all the world would think of Him, in what esteem they would hold 
Him, was a consideration which had come to transcend by far the 
merited discipline of His people. Therefore He had no alternative. 
He had to undo what He had wrought. Despite its having dearly 
merited the punishment He had visited upon it, He must now deliver 
His people from exile in a foreign country and bring it back to its 
ancestral land, His land, and there rehabilitate it and take it to 
Himself once again as His people. 

Moreover, in so doing there was one distinct advantage accruing 
to Yahweh. To protect His people in its native land, the land in which 
He was sovereign, and to ever prosper it there was, as has been said, 
the primary obligation of every national deity. True, many had failed 
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in this task, and their respective nations had looked in vain for 
salvation from threatening national catastrophe, each to its own god. 
Other gods, however, had proved their power and had established for 
themselves positions of respect and even of fear in the eyes of the 
nations of the world by successfully fulfilling this obligation, each to 
its own nation and people, and perhaps also by making its own nation 
triumphant through military conquest over other nations and thus 
building up in greater or less degree a substantial empire. 

But what god was there in all the previous history of mankind 
_who, once his people had been decisively conquered and had been 
deported in very considerable number to some remote country, had 
shown himself able to reassemble these deportees or their posterity 
and deliver them from this enforced sojourn in this foreign land and 
bring them back safely to their homeland and securely establish them 
there as his people once again? Such an achievement would imply 
victory by him, not only over the nation native to the land of his 
people’s exile, but also over the gods of the land, the very gods who 
had given their people victory over his nation, and who presumably 
would purpose to keep this conquered people forever subdued and in 
exile. Moreover, he would gain this triumph over these gods in their 
own land, where presumably they alone were dominant. Surely such 
an achievement was much more difficult, and therefore a far truer 
test of the character and power of any god, than was merely protection 
of his people in his and its own land, and that too when its strength 
and resources were still unimpaired, against an invading enemy, no 
matter how powerful this latter might be. Just this, this almost 
super-divine task, Yahweh would now perform on behalf of His exiled 
people and would carry it through successfully in every detail. And 
by so doing He would effectively demonstrate His true, incomparable, 
divine power and thus establish, beyond all possibility of challenge, 
His position as a. god among the most powerful gods of all the nations 
of the entire world and His status as a true world-god, with whom 
the nations, all the nations, must henceforth reckon and whom they 
must fear and revere. Thus Yahweh would rehabilitate His name, 
His reputation, among the nations. 

But certainly Israel had not, by its own conduct, merited such 
salvation and restoration. Rather it had deserved all that had befallen 
it; for in the final instance it was Israel which, because of its iniquity 
and faithlessness and the consequent compulsion resting upon Yahweh 
to discipline it, was responsible for bringing His name into disrepute 
among the nations. And certainly too, contrary to Jeremiah’s anticipa- 
tion, the effect of the exile had not been at all to make Israel regenerate 
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and cause it to repent, to eagerly desire to return to and be reunited 
with its god. If anything, Israel in exile had drifted farther and farther 
from Yahweh and become more and more steeped in its faithless, 
sinful ways. It was this unrepentant Israel whom Yahweh was now 
undertaking to redeem. But with a sinful, rebellious, unrepentant, 
unregenerate people Yahweh, the supremely righteous god, he who 
from the very first contact with his people and the establishment of 
the covenant-relationship between himself and them had been rec- 
ognized by them as the god of truth, integrity, justice and faithfulness, 
could not possibly maintain positive and sympathetic relations, the 
relations which must always exist between loyal god and loyal people. 
Therefore, since manifestly, contrary to Jeremiah’s expectations, 
Israel in exile would not of its own accord return to Yahweh, and 
since, despite all its faithlessness, Yahweh had indispensable need of 
Israel for the fulfillment of His new and larger purpose, and since 
with an unrepentant, recalcitrant people Yahweh could not maintain 
permanently positive, happy relations, Yahweh would of His own 
accord, for the sake of His reputation as a world-god, change Israel’s 
sinful and rebellious nature to one of righteousness and faithfulness. 
As an act of sheer grace, and without the slightest meriting thereof 
on Israel’s part, He would remove from Israel’s breast that hard, 
stubborn, unimpressionable heart of stone, which through all the 
long past had prompted it to rebellion and sin against Him, and would 
substitute for it a new heart, a heart of flesh, a heart soft and warm, 
sympathetic and amenable to His counsel, admonition and discipline, 
an understanding and faithful heart. And with this new heart now 
beating steadily and responsively within its breast, Israel could not 
but henceforth keep faith with Him, forever walk with Him in truth 
and righteousness, and deservedly be and remain His people unto 
eternity. 

Actually Ezekiel does not in this connection say specifically that 
Yahweh will formulate a new covenant and bring Israel into new 
covenant relations with Himself.?? But there can hardly be any 
question that this relationship between Yahweh and the now, in 
the most literal sense, regenerate Israel, by divine action made 
totally incapable of future faithlessness and sin, is a covenant rela- 
tionship. And precisely like the new covenant of Jeremiah, this new 
god-people relationship, thus formulated and proclaimed by Ezekiel, 
was destined to endure forever. Beyond all challenge Ezekiel’s picture 


20 But cf. Ezek. 16.60-63; however, this passage is almost certainly a late inter- 
polation and non-Ezekelian. 
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of the restoration of Israel by Yahweh from captivity in Babylon to 
native land, of the new, positive and ever-enduring relationship as 
god and people between Yahweh and Israel, and even the role of 
Israel’s heart therein,3° were the direct and, not improbably, the 
conscious outgrowth of Jeremiah’s doctrine of the new covenant. 
In fact it is reasonably certain that without Jeremiah’s doctrine of 
the new covenant as his starting-point Ezekiel would never have 
arrived at this final and, in some respects, this climactic stage of his 
complete prophetic message. 

Such was Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’”’ in its origin 
and its import.* 


III 


THE MESSAGE OF DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


Some thirty years or so after Ezekiel had proclaimed his doctrine of 
“for His name’s sake,’’ Deutero-Isaiah entered upon his prophetic 
ministry. All told, what seem to be seven addresses by him are pre- 
served in Isa. 40-48. Each of these addresses or literary compositions 
is contained in a single chapter, with the one exception that chapters 
42-44 seem to constitute a single, unified address, which, however, 
in its present form manifests not a little textual disarrangement of its 
original, logical thought-sequence. Of these seven compositions four, 
those in chapters 45-48, can be dated quite accurately in relation to 
each other, while the three remaining addresses, in chapters 40-44, 
may be dated, if not with the same preciseness, none the less with 
reasonable accuracy in relation to the addresses in 45-48 and also 
in relation to each other. Thus it is possible to trace the gradual 
unfolding of Deutero-Isaiah’s message. 

Two unchallengeably reliable clues point the way in this dating 
process. The first of these is the successive stages of Cyrus’ military 
program, as this is revealed in several of these addresses. In chapter 
40 no mention of nor reference to Cyrus occurs. In chapter 41 Yahweh 
is represented as debating or contending in courtroom argument with 
the peoples of the world and, so the further implication is, with their 


30 No doubt the role of Israel’s new heart in Ezekiel’s picture was suggested, in 
part at least, by the role of the heart of every son of Israel, upon which Yahweh’s 
mn is to be inscribed, in Jeremiah’s vision of the new covenant (Jer. 31.32; cf. also 
24.7). We may see in this further evidence of the dependence of Ezekiel’s doctrine 
upon that of Jeremiah. 

3t Ezek. 20.1-44; 36.16-36. 
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gods, in order to establish by definitive proof who is the one, true 
God, the God of all the world. As we shall see, this is an oft-recurring 
theme of this great prophet, and he, ‘first of all the prophets of Israel, 
and apparently the very first of all the outstanding exponents of 
religion in the history of mankind, has at last arrived at the concept 
of one world-God, the Creator of the entire universe, the one, single, 
existent God; and for him that one world-God is of course Yahweh, 
the god of Israel. He challenges these nations and likewise, by implica- 
tion, their gods to prove the divinity of the latter by determining who 
of all the gods it is who has summoned Cyrus to do his bidding and 
has given or is giving him victory over all peoples, who has subdued 
or is subduing nations before him and humbling kings beneath his 
feet. Here (vv. 2 f.) and again in v. 25, where Yahweh affirms positively 
and definitively that it is He, and no other god, who has done all this, 
the tenses of the verbs are confused and uncertain, so that it is impos- 
sible to establish with certainty whether here Cyrus’ campaigns are 
in the past, the present or the future. Certain internal evidence, 
vague and indecisive though it is, suggests, however, that the cam- 
paigns and triumphs of Cyrus, as here referred to, are of the past, 
though of course not of a too distant past. And if so, then the address 
in chapter 41 must have been spoken by the prophet somewhat later 
than Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon late in 539 B. c. 

In the long address in chapters 42-44 Cyrus is referred to only 
incidentally, in 44.28a, where he is called Yahweh’s shepherd, i. e., 
as the term, “shepherd” in early Accadian inscriptions? and in the 
Biblical literature of the exilic and early post-exilic periods frequently 
connotes, His king, His world-king, elevated by Yahweh to world- 
kingship as the agent of His world-purpose. 44.28b and also 26b refer 
to Cyrus indirectly by implying that the primary task, or at least a 
portion thereof, which he, by Yahweh’s decree, is to perform, is to 
rebuild Jerusalem, so that it may be inhabited once again, and to 
restore the Temple. However, careful analysis establishes with rea- 
sonable certainty both that 44.26b—28 have little or no relationship 
to the thought of the verses which immediately precede or of the 
address as a whole, and are therefore out of place where they stand, 
and also that they are in themselves hardly a literary unit, since v. 
28b not only duplicates in part what has already been stated 
adequately in v. 26b, but is also couched in a literary form which 
differs slightly but significantly from that of vv. 26b-28a. The latter 


32 Mowinckel, He That Cometh (translated by G. W. Anderson), 47. 
33 Cf. Isa. 44.28; Jer. 23.1, 4; Ezek. 34.2, 7. 
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group of verses should be transposeds4 to chapter 41, to intervene 
there between v. 4a and 4b, where it fits perfectly metrically and 
likewise amplifies the thought of 4a and 4b effectively by stating what 
was Yahweh’s initial decree, viz. the drying up at creation of the 
waters of the original world-sea and the appearance of dry land, and 
what was His most recent decree, viz. that Cyrus should be His world- 
king and the agent of His will, and that accordingly Jerusalem should 
be restored and repopulated by him, impliedly for the fulfillment of 
some ultimate, larger, divine purpose. On the other hand, 44.28b 
should be transposed to come between 45.19 and 20a, where it, in 
turn, both fits perfectly metrically and also supplies an integral and 
essential thought. Manifestly then in the address itself, recorded in 
chapters 42-44, Cyrus is referred to not at all. 

In chapter 45 Cyrus is called Yahweh’s ‘‘anointed one,” in other 
words His king. Yahweh has appointed him to this exalted position 
so that he might subdue nations and depose their native kings. In 
their stead Yahweh girds Cyrus as world-king, and this too despite 
the fact that Cyrus does not yet know Him, and so does not realize 
as yet that it is He, Yahweh, and no other god, who has made him 
world-conqueror. Yahweh has prospered Cyrus throughout his entire 
career, to the end that Cyrus may at last come to realize that it is 
He, the god of Israel, who has done all this for him. And all this, its 
ultimate purpose, Yahweh has done for the sake of His servant, Israel, 
and also in order that it may come to be recognized from one end of 
the earth to the other that He, Yahweh, alone is God, the one, true 
world-God, and that besides Him there is no god. From the very 
beginning Yahweh has stimulated Cyrus to action and has prospered 
him in all his undertakings for the ultimate purpose that he might 
rebuild Yahweh’s city, Jerusalem, and restore His exiled people to 
its native land. Such is the picture of Cyrus and, though as yet not 
comprehended by him, of his relations to Yahweh, to Israel, and to 
the world, as these have from the very beginning been purposed and 
planned by Yahweh. 

Manifestly in this picture Babylon has already passed into Cyrus’ 
possession, and Cyrus has become, as head of the newly established 
vast Persian Empire, the supreme world-ruler. But, so the prophet 
insistently affirms, not Marduk, the chief deity in the local Babylonian 
pantheon, has chosen him and prospered him in all this, has made him 
victorious everywhere and elevated him to the lofty position of 


34 Though probably in the order corresponding to the logical development of the 
thought here expressed, viz. 27—28a, 26b. 
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world-king, as he, perhaps in considerable measure for political 
considerations, in order to ingratiate himself with the native 
Babylonians and win their loyalty’ and support, asserts again and 
again in his inscriptions, but only Yahweh, Israel’s god, and He 
alone. It is a reasonable inference that Deutero-Isaiah was familiar 
with this declaration of Cyrus, undoubtedly immediately after the 
fall of Babylon widely publicized by oral proclamation as well as by 
written record, and was prompted by it to affirm, in vv. 1-7, that it 
was actually Yahweh, and He alone, and no other god, i. e. impliedly 
not Marduk at all, nor yet Cyrus’ native Persian deities, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, who had done all this for Cyrus. And when Cyrus 
would come to realize this, and thus know Yahweh truly, as eventually 
he must, he would then be moved to acknowledge Yahweh as the 
one and only true God, and to bring to fulfillment Yahweh’s ultimate 
purpose, or at least an integral and important part thereof, the restora- 
tion of His people to its ancestral land and the rebuilding of His holy 
city, and of course of the Temple therein, the place of His worship. 
Unquestionably this address must be dated after the fall of Babylon 
to Cyrus in October, 539 B. c., though apparently not too long there- 
after, perhaps early in 538 B. c.; for seemingly Cyrus’ edict, permitting 
the return to native lands of the various peoples who had been exiled 
therefrom by the Babylonians, while probably anticipated, had at 
the time of this address not yet been formally proclaimed. 

Moreover, it is now readily apparent that 44.28a, 26b, which we 
have transposed to chapter 41, between v. 4a and 4b, reaffirm the 
thought of 45.13b, manifestly there announced by the prophet for 
the very first time. And if 44.28a, 26b be indeed integral in chapter 41, 
as we propose, this would indicate that the prophet’s address in 
chapter 41 must have been formulated and delivered subsequently 
to that in chapter 45. Corroboration of this hypothesis will be forth- 
coming in due time. 

In chapter 46 the only reference to Cyrus is the vague statement 
in vv. 1ob-11, that for the fulfillment of His purpose Yahweh has 
called one from the East, a vulture, impliedly so called because of 
the suddenness and speed with which he would swoop down upon 
his prey, the man of his plan, i. e. the agent through whom His well- 
considered plan will at last, with His own mediation, come to ful- 
fillment. Manifestly here Babylon has not yet fallen before Cyrus. 
In fact it is possible to fix with reasonable assurance the exact date of 
this address. The picture, painted quite graphically in vv. 1 f., or 
even, with additional implications, in vv. 1-4, of the images of the 
Babylonian deities, and particularly those of Bel-Marduk and his 
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divine son, Nabu, being borne in solemn procession, a wearying and 
exhausting burden to their bearers, is almost certainly that of the 
ritual of the Akitu Festival, the Babylonian New Year Festival, 
celebrated during the first thirteen days of Nisan, i.e. in the early 
spring. On the eighth day of this festival the images of the gods were 
borne in solemn procession from E¥agila, the Marduk temple in 
Babylon, down the sacred highway to a quay upon the bank of the 
Euphrates River. There they were loaded upon boats and carried up 
the river to their destination, the b7t akiti, the shrine, far from the 
city, which stood, or was thought to stand, upon ‘‘the Mountain,” 
the cosmic mountain upon the eastern horizon, which covered the 
place of exit from the netherworld. There the gods, represented by 
their idols, abode until the eleventh day of the festival, when they 
returned, with the resurrected deity, Bel-Marduk, at their head, 
reversing the course of their journey thither. The final stage of this 
return was the solemn march of the gods, with their idols borne by 
their devotees or priestly attendants, from the river-quay back to 
ESagila, where the idols were restored, each to its normal position 
within the great sanctuary.* It is to this festal procession of the idols 
of the Babylonian gods that the opening verses of this prophetic 
address apparently refer. In all likelihood therefore this address was 
spoken by the prophet during the celebration of the Akitu Festival, 
and specifically during or immediately following the sacred procession 
of the gods, either that away from the Marduk sanctuary or that of 
the return thither. And inasmuch as Babylon had not yet fallen to 
Cyrus, but, as v. 13 assures, this fall is imminent, we may with 
reasonable assurance date this address at the last Akitu Festival 
before Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon, i. e. in the early spring of 539 B. Cc. 

Chapter 47 is actually not a prophetic address in any sense whatso- 
ever. When its original form will have been restored, later in this 
study, it will become clear immediately that it is a bitter denunciation 
of Babylon in the form of a powerful dirge, cast throughout in 3/2 
meter, the metrical form characteristic of Biblical elegiac poetry. The 
poem is animated by a deep-rooted, even vindictive, hatred of Babylon. 
It announces, but more in the form of an eager wish than as an assured, 
Yahweh-ordained judgment, the impending, utter collapse of Babylon 
as a nation, the mistress of the world. Actually the name, Yahweh, 
occurs in the original poem not even a single time. The author is 
manifestly a poet, one of exalted power; but he is certainly not a 
prophet, or at least he is not yet a prophet. Actually there is no 


35 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 147 f. 
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reason whatsoever for not regarding Deutero-Isaiah as the author 
of this stirring poem. In fact several bits of evidence, the accumulative 
import of which is quite compelling, point directly to Deutero-Isaiah 
as the author. But the total absence in the poem of the prophetic 
motive and tone, coupled with the fact that it makes no mention at 
all of Cyrus nor suggests that the eagerly wished for and confidently 
expected overthrow of Babylon may well be at his hands, points 
strongly to the conclusion that this poem was one of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
earliest literary efforts, composed probably before Cyrus had achieved 
military success sufficient to suggest to the poet that he might well 
be the eventual conqueror of Babylon. And this, in turn, suggests 
further that it may well have been the rapid and successful progress 
of Cyrus’ campaigns, and with this the growing conviction that he 
was indeed the eagerly awaited conqueror of mighty Babylon, and, 
furthermore, that he was destined for this service by Yahweh, and 
this too for a purpose larger and more beneficent by far than the mere 
overthrow of Babylon, a purpose which concerned directly Yahweh's 
own people, Israel, and particularly Israel in exile, which transformed 
the youthful, brilliant poet into the exalted, far-visioned prophet. 
Under any condition it is reasonably certain that the poem which 
constitutes the original nucleus of Isa. 47 is older, perhaps by a year 
or two, than any of the actual, prophetic addresses of Deutero-Isaiah. 

In 48.6aa, 14b-15, 6b—8%° the prophet declares that Yahweh has 
called Cyrus as His agent in order that he may work His will against 
Babylon. Moreover, the prophet announces further, this is the 
capstone, as it were of Yahweh’s eternal world-plan, the final stage in 
the fulfillment thereof, only recently determined upon by Yahweh, 
never previously disclosed, and now revealed unto Israel for the first 
time. This last statement is significant. It establishes with certainty 
that this is the prophet’s very first mention of Cyrus and of the role 
which Yahweh, the Creator of the universe, has assigned to him in 
the execution of His eternal world-plan. But if this be so, then it 
follows unmistakably that this address in Isa. 48 must have been 
formulated and delivered earlier than any of the other addresses in 
which Cyrus is mentioned or even indirectly referred to, i. e. then 
earlier than the addresses in chapters 41, 45 and 46. This conclusion 
is confirmed, in some measure at least, by the fact that this address 
makes no reference to Cyrus’ campaigns other than that Yahweh has 


36 The rearrangement of the text in this order produces a unified and significant 
thought-development altogether essential to the prophet’s argument in this address. 
For the reconstruction of the complete address cf. Part II of this study, scheduled 
to appear in HUCA XXX (1959). 
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called him as His agent and will make him successful in the discharge 
of his responsible task, the ultimate goal of which is the conquest of 
Babylon. Apparently this goal is still somewhat remote. Cyrus’ 
military program is manifestly under way, but seemingly has as yet 
not advanced to the point where his siege and conquest of Babylon 
might be expected in the immediate future. But if this address in 
chapter 48 be earlier than the addresses in chapters 41, 45 and 46, it is 
at least a reasonable, working hypothesis that it is earlier likewise 
than the two remaining addresses of the prophet, those in 40.6-8, 12-31 
and 42-44, that, in other words, it was the prophet’s earliest, his 
initial prophetic utterance. This assumption will be amply confirmed. 

In this same initial address, in vv. 9-11, the immediate continua- 
tion of vv. 6b-8 in the address as rearranged, the prophet goes on to 
say that the reason why Yahweh had not revealed to Israel sooner 
this most recent stage in the evolution of His eternal world-plan, in 
which Cyrus was to be His active agent, was that Israel could not be 
trusted, that from the very moment of its conception, even before its 
emergence as a people, Israel had shown itself untrustworthy, deceitful 
and rebellious. Actually, so the clear implication is, Israel had merited 
in ample measure that Yahweh should have repudiated it and have 
allowed it to be completely annihilated. One consideration, however, 
forbade Him doing this. For His name’s sake, for the sake of His 
reputation, He has restrained His wrath, has been patient with His 
faithless people. and has not permitted it to be cut off, to be destroyed, 
and so cease to exist as a people. Instead He has purified it, though 
not as silver is purified, but rather in the furnace of suffering. For 
His own sake has He acted thus, for under no condition can He permit 
His name to be profaned or that which should redound to His credit 
to be ascribed to some other deity. 

A moment’s thought must establish conclusively that here Deutero- 
Isaiah is doing no more than to reaffirm Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for 
His name’s sake,”’ and this too in the most literal manner and with 
use of much of Ezekiel’s own terminology. Plainly he had immediate, 
personal knowledge of Ezekiel’s doctrine, with all its implications, 
as it had been enunciated by that prophet some thirty years earlier, 
and in this seemingly initial address he did little more than reaffirm 
the older prophet’s doctrine, and merely appended to it, in Yahweh’s 
name, the further announcement (vv. I2a, 17a, 20 f.) that the moment 
for Israel’s destined return from exile in Babylonia to its native land 
is drawing near, that Cyrus is His appointed agent to bring this about, 
and that (vv. 17b-19) if Israel will only comprehend all this and 
appreciate Yahweh’s gracious purpose for it and shape its way of life 
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in conformity with Yahweh’s instructions, then it may expect a 
glorious and never-ending future as Yahweh’s own people. 

Furthermore, Israel’s return from Babylonia to its homeland will 
be by way of the desert. There Yahweh, its Redeemer, will provide 
miraculously for all its needs and will bring it safely through all 
dangers, even as He did at the time of the exodus from Egypt. And 
when it will have attained its goal, it shall proclaim far and wide, so 
that it may become known to the very ends of the earth and that all 
nations and peoples may hear and know, that Yahweh has indeed 
redeemed His people, has through His own might brought it forth 
from distant exile, and, surmounting all obstacles and dangers, has 
restored it to its native land and renewed with it His old, god-people 
relationship. Thus the nations will be made to recognize and have 
regard for Him as, at the very least, a true world-god. And thus 
Yahweh’s reputation among the nations will have been effectively 
vindicated. Such is the major theme of Deutero-Isaiah’s address in 
chapter 48. It may be remarked in passing that nowhere in this 
address is Israel called specifically ‘‘the servant of Yahweh,”’ nor is 
there here the slightest suggestion of any such role destined for it. 

With this realization of Deutero-Isaiah’s direct dependence, at 
least in this address, upon the final message of Ezekiel, his immediate 
prophetic predecessor, we may affirm with abundant justification that 
he inaugurated his own prophetic career as the self-consecrated spokes- 
man of Yahweh as a spiritual disciple of that earlier prophet, though 
whether consciously so or not insufficient evidence does not permit us 
to determine. As we shall consider further citations of the Ezekelian 
doctrine in Deutero-Isaiah’s later addresses and the gradual unfolding 
of his message from this starting-point to the formulation and proc- 
lamation of his own distinctive doctrine of Israel as the servant or 
agent of Yahweh, we shall find additional confirmation of the hypoth- 
esis that Deutero-Isaiah inaugurated his prophetic ministry as a 
spiritual disciple of Ezekiel, and that the address in chapter 48 was 
indeed his initial utterance as a prophet of Yahweh. 

To one other doctrine, of prime importance in his total message, 
the prophet gives expression in chapter 48, and this too in a manner 
which establishes even more decisively that this address is his initial 
prophetic utterance. He denounces (vv. 1-5) the Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia, even those who consciously and with a certain conventional 
and superficial loyalty affirm their Judaean origin and their persistent 
devotion to Yahweh, their ancestral god, but all this not in truth and 
sincerity; for they are always quick to ascribe whatever may transpire 
and may affect them, not to Yahweh, but rather to the Babylonian 
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gods, represented by their idols, to whom they have learned to pay 
homage here in this land of their enforced sojourn and in this altogether 
new cultural environment. This manifest disloyalty to Yahweh and 
this allegiance to the Babylonian deities on the part of Israel in exile 
by the time of Deutero-Isaiah undoubtedly transcended by far that 
which Ezekiel had witnessed some thirty years earlier. Yet for His 
name’s sake, so the prophet declares in this address, Yahweh may not 
let Israel be cut off completely; neither may He permit the credit 
and honor which are His due to be claimed by or ascribed to some 
other god. Therefore not only must He redeem Israel from exile and 
restore it to its ancestral land, but He must also demonstrate con- 
vincingly to Israel that He, its god, is indeed a true and powerful 
deity, well able to fulfill His purpose with and His promise to it. 
Certainly before the nations and peoples at large can be expected to 
acknowledge His divinity, His own people must be brought to full 
appreciation of His true, divine character and power, and therefore 
with conviction and pride to accept and publicly proclaim Him as 
its god. 

Accordingly, a literary or hortatory technique which he employs 
again and again, the prophet represents Yahweh as challenging all 
other gods, and of course specifically the Babylonian deities, whom 
His people in exile have come to regard as supreme and as the ultimate, 
divine authors of everything which transpires in the universe, to 
debate with Him. The specific issue is who of all these gods, including 
Himself, can accurately foretell future events. Underlying this chal- 
lenge is the principle that only that god who creates or initiates some- 
thing, who fashions and uses it in order to carry out his own 
preconceived purpose and plan, and who therefore is alone aware of 
and responsible for it, can foresee and announce in advance precisely 
when it will happen, how it will work, and just what its effects will be. 
And even more specifically, only that divine being who has created 
the entire universe, who was at the beginning and will be throughout 
all time, can recount or can foretell anything and everything with 
certainty, everything which has transpired in the past, which may 
happen in the immediate today or tomorrow, or which may come 
to pass in the remote future. Now let these other gods, these so-called 
gods, who are really only inanimate idols and naught else, let them 
stand up in debate with Him, in the hearing of all the nations of the 
world, but particularly in the hearing of His own disbelieving, faithless 
people, and prove their true divinity. And with that effective, biting 
sarcasm, of which, so he demonstrates repeatedly, he is a supreme 
master, the prophet, speaking in the name of Yahweh, after chal- 
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lenging these other deities to foretell and announce the events which 
are happening now or are about to happen in the immediate future, 
and apparently after a long moment of silent waiting, with not a 
word nor a sound being heard from them, asks them pointedly (v. 
6aa), ‘You, do you not foretell?” 

Then, still representing Yahweh as speaking (vv. 16a, 3, 12b-13a) 
he challenges these foreign gods to draw near and hear Him foretell 
future events. This He can do just because He is the Creator of the 
universe and of all that is therein. Therefore He knows in advance, 
and so can foretell and announce, everything that will transpire; 
for it is His creation, His universe, and He has decreed its course and 
that of all creatures within it, and that too with distinct purpose and 
plan. He was at the beginning, when He brought this world into 
being, and He will be until the very end. He is the Creator and the 
Eternal One. And as proof thereof He will now foretell what is about 
to happen, new things, just now decreed; for it is He who has 
summoned Cyrus and will make him victorious wherever he may 
campaign, until at last, in fulfillment of His purpose, Babylon itself 
will fall before him. And when these events, just decreed and now 
foretold and announced for the first time, come to pass, then all 
mankind, but especially Israel, His people, will know with true and 
abiding conviction what manner of god He, Yahweh, really is. 

Very significantly, although he affirms that Yahweh is an eternal, 
ever-existent deity and the true Creator of the universe, Deutero- 
Isaiah does not in this address as yet go so far as to declare that 
Yahweh is the one God, the true and only world-God, and that these 
supposed gods, represented by their idols, are no gods at all, have no 
reality whatsoever, and so are utterly powerless, incapable of doing 
aught. Manifestly he is drawing near to, but plainly has not yet quite 
reached, this ultimate truth, this basic and recurrent theme of his 
evolving message, although, as we shall see, that followed soon there- 
after. Unquestionably the prophet’s distinctive doctrine is here just 
beginning to take definite shape and must advance still quite some 
distance before it achieves full and climactic formulation and proc- 
lamation. And in this consideration we may see further evidence 
that in Isa. 48, the final chapter in that section of the Book of Isaiah 
which we have ascribed to Deutero-Isaiah, we have this prophet’s 
initial utterance as the divinely commissioned spokesman of Yahweh 
unto His people. 

As has been stated already, chapter 47 is not in any sense a 
prophetic address, but is rather an elegiac poem, of very high literary 
merit, an apostrophe to Babylon, announcing its certain and narrowly 
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impending conquest, humiliation and doom as a nation. Because of 
various considerations we have ascribed this poem to Deutero-Isaiah, 
and specifically to the early, pre-prophetic period of his career. As 
has been pointed out, this poem, precisely like the subsequent pro- 
phetic addresses, is characterized by an intense hatred of Babylon 
and a profound contempt for its gods and its religious institutions. 
Typical of this, and one cogent reason for ascribing this poem to 
Deutero-Isaiah, is the effective satire, characteristic of the prophet, 
as we shall see, with which, in vv. 12-14 he derides the Babylonian reli- 
gion, as symbolized by its bdrd-priests,37 its official and authoritative 
forecasters and announcers of the future, in the name of their gods, 
for their complete failure to foresee the impending doom of Babylon 
and. to save at least themselves therefrom. Implicit, though still in 
incipient form, is of course the thought, later definitely formulated 
in chapter 48 and subsequent addresses, that the Babylonian gods, 
whose functionaries these priests are, are themselves totally unable 
to foresee truly and, through their priests, announce beforehand 
coming events, so that their people might prepare themselves for the 
impending crisis, and that therefore they are in truth no gods at all. 

The address in chapter 46 reveals a slight advance in the evolution 
of the prophet’s thought and message. As has already been intimated, 
the occasion of this address was, so we have inferred, the celebration 
of the annual Akitu Festival, the Babylonian New Year Festival, 
during the first thirteen days of Nisan in 539 B. c. The prophet here 
addresses Jewish exiles in Babylonia who are apparently, as wor- 
shipers of the Babylonian gods, participating in some manner in the 
cultic celebration of the festival. In this address the prophet presents 
for the first time two specific themes. The first of these is the positive 
affirmation of what, we have seen, was only, though very plainly, 
implicit in the address in chapter 48, viz. that these Babylonian 
deities are no gods at all, but are only idols and nothing more, each 
fashioned by a human being, an artisan, hired for this task by some 
other human being, who provides the precious metal and pays him 
for his labor. This heavy lump of metal, for that is all it actually is, 
must be loaded upon the shoulders of its devotees and borne along 
in the festival procession until its bearers are completely exhausted. 
And when, at the close of the festival ritual, it is deposited in its 
customary place in the sanctuary, can it as much as move itself from 
this spot? And even more, can it respond to the anguished appeals 


37 Cf. Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed., p. 589, 
note 5, and the references cited there. 
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for help directed to it? And still more, can it save its worshipers from 
danger and distress? The implicit answer to these questions, the 
correctness of which all must acknowledge, is that the idol can perform 
not one of these functions. But just these are the services which 
men must expect from their gods, if these are true gods. How then 
can deluded Israel compare with these utterly lifeless and powerless 
idols its own god, Yahweh, than whom there is absolutely no other 
god? How can it liken to these inanimate and totally impotent pieces 
of metal its god, who has created the entire universe with purpose 
and plan, and who alone, as the sole Creator and Planner, can therefore 
foretell coming events, since everything which transpires must con- 
form to His plan? It is He therefore, and none other, who has called 
Cyrus from the East to be His agent in the fulfillment of His present 
world-purpose. And this world-purpose, whose consummation is draw- 
ing ever nearer, is the salvation of His people in exile, its restoration 
to Zion and its glorification there. 

In this address the prophet has manifestly advanced quite some 
distance beyond his initial position of reaffirmation of Ezekiel’s 
doctrine of ‘“‘for His name’s sake.’’ His own distinctive doctrine is 
now beginning to take concrete shape. For the first time he affirms 
positively and absolutely that Yahweh, Israel’s god, is the one and 
only God, that besides Him there is no other god at all, and least of 
all any god who might be compared with Him, with the implication 
that, as a result of such comparison, His own reputation as a god 
might suffer. Likewise in this address the prophet inaugurates his 
oft iterated denunciation of other gods, and particularly of the 
Babylonian gods, as naught but idols, inanimate and impotent objects 
of wood or metal, creators of nothing at all, but themselves the creation 
of human hands, who can do naught whatsoever for either themselves 
or their deluded worshipers, but are in truth only an exhausting burden 
to them. In no way may they be compared to Yahweh, the one world- 
God, Israel’s god, who not only need not be carried by, but Himself 
carries and upholds, His worshipers at all times, and is even now 
preparing to deliver them from their present, humiliating position as 
exiles in a foreign land and restore them to glorious existence in their 
ancestral home. These two themes, denunciation of all other gods as 
inanimate, impotent idols and affirmation that Yahweh is the sole 
world-God, here developed only simply and briefly, as accords with 
an initial expression of them, will find repeated, ever expanding, and 
more positive and effective affirmation in the prophet’s subsequent 
addresses. 

As has already been intimated, the address in chapter 45 is later 
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than the three addresses in chapters 48, 47 and 46, and was delivered 
by the prophet shortly after Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon and the 
definitive establishment of Persia as the one existent world-empire, 
probably then early in 538 B.c. In this address Deutero-Isaiah 
reaches the culmination of his evolution as a prophet and of his 
distinctive prophetic message. 

He begins this momentous address, speaking of course in the 
name of Yahweh, by hailing Cyrus as Yahweh’s anointed. This is a 
significant thought indeed. Hitherto this title, mwn, ‘‘anointed one,’ 
or more specifically, mm mwn, ‘“Yahweh’s anointed one,’ had been 
applied only to Saul and thereafter to David and his descendants, the 
dynastic kings of Judah. Now, at just this juncture, shortly after the 
establishment by Cyrus of Persia as a true world-empire, transcending 
in size and also in folk-composition and integration of peoples the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire which it replaced, for the prophet to apply 
this unique and meaningful title to Cyrus was a procedure fraught 
with deep import. Not only did it imply very positively that Cyrus 
had accomplished all this and had achieved the position of supreme 
world-ruler, not at all through Marduk’s help, as he had publicly 
proclaimed (vv. I-5), nor yet, as he may have really believed in 
the intimacy of his own mind, so the prophet suggests, through the 
aid of his own native, Iranian gods, the dual deities, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, respectively the divine sources of light and darkness, of 
good and evil (v. 7), but through the support of Yahweh, and of 
Yahweh alone, but it also implied more, much more. 

For there had been in the past, and there could ever be, only 
one ‘‘anointed of Yahweh’”’ at a time. Therefore, were Cyrus now 
actually ‘“Yahweh’s anointed,” the ruler of this greatest world-empire 
mankind had until this moment ever known, the world-king in all 
truth, and, as the title implied further, the world-king who was, in 
conformity with Yahweh’s manifest purpose, to be succeeded in this 
office by his own posterity, who was, in other words, destined by 
Yahweh to be the founder of an eternal, ever-enduring dynasty, 
ruling over an eternal, ever-enduring world-empire, it could mean 
only that the prophet did not envisage any descendant of David 
ever again claiming or holding this title as of right and by Yahweh’s 
will and in conformity with His purpose, and with this even more, 
that the prophet, speaking, as has been said, as Yahweh’s mouthpiece, 
disclaimed for Israel forever thenceforth all independent, political 
status, all existence as a self-governing nation under its own Davidic 
king. Rather, he contemplated the world, the entire world, as a single 
political unit under one world-ruler, Cyrus and his dynasty, and 
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Israel therefore as an integral part, a province as it were, or, perhaps 
better, a folk-unit, thereof. Certainly in his vision of Israel’s future 
place and function in this new, unified world, as destined by Yahweh 
in conformity with His all-embracing and ever-continuing world- 
purpose, there was nothing whatever of regained political independence 
and renewed national existence under its own native king, one of the 
Davidic line. Manifestly in Deutero-Isaiah’s vision of Israel, restored 
by Yahweh to existence in its ancestral land, political statehood had 
no place whatsoever. There Israel was to be, not a political unit, not a 
nation, not a kingdom, but rather a people, Yahweh’s people. 

In this connection the prophet reaffirms, and in a manner more 
positive and absolute than in 46.9, that Yahweh is the one and only 
God, the one world-God, He and none other. Besides Him there is no 
other god, not even Marduk and the other members of the Babylonian 
pantheon, nor yet Ormuzd and Ahriman, Cyrus’ native Persian deities. 
He is the sole Creator and Administrator of the universe, and this 
not idly but with preconceived and specific purpose. 

Moreover, since He is the sole Creator of the universe, and since, 
too, from the very first moment of existence He had acted and fash- 
ioned the world with specific, beneficent purpose, it follows that 
everything which has already transpired or may yet transpire in 
history, as it affects not merely Israel, but also all nations, all mankind, 
must have been purposed by Him and be in conformity with His 
universal plan. For this reason it is that He, and He alone, can foresee 
coming events, can foretell and announce to men, His creatures, what 
is to be, what is about to transpire. And for this reason it is, because 
His will and purpose alone determine what is to be, that ability to 
correctly foresee and announce coming events is a true and proper 
test of divinity, for it proves, beyond all possibility of challenge, that 
He, and He alone, is God, the one, true world-God, and that the 
other, so-called gods, the gods of the various nations, are not gods at 
all, have no reality, do not exist, are truly nothings. 

Furthermore, the preconceived, specific, benevolent purpose, for 
which He has created this world is that it might be inhabited, be 
inhabited of course by men (vy. 18). Moreover, since He, the one 
world-God, has chosen Israel to be, not a political entity, a nation, 
at all, but rather to be His people, and has destined it to play this role 
permanently, throughout all time, this too must be for some divinely 
conceived purpose of universal character. Therefore Israel is His, 
Yahweh’s, servant, the agent or instrument through whom His 
ultimate world-purpose will attain fulfillment. This is the very first 
application by the prophet of this title, ‘servant of Yahweh,’ to 
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Israel, the very first occurrence of this term in his addresses thus far. 
And in this address he employs this title only once (v. 4), and 
apparently somewhat incidentally, quite as if it were a term altogether 
new to him, coined at just that moment, and therefore the full, 
potential import of which he did not yet realize. 

In this address there is not a single specific reference to the doctrine 
of “for His name’s sake,’’ which the prophet had inherited from 
Ezekiel. He has now, so it would seem, sensed the inadequacy of that 
doctrine, its inadequacy in relation to his new and expanding realiza- 
tion that Yahweh is not merely another world-god, one among many 
other deities of like character, Israel’s national god, who has benevolent 
relations with it alone, and who is concerned with His reputation, 
what the other nations and their gods may think of Him and how 
they may evaluate Him, particularly in relation to themselves and in 
comparison with their own gods. If Yahweh is indeed the one and 
only God, the sole Creator of this earth and of all mankind upon it, 
and if then the other gods, the gods of the nations, all of them, are 
naught but impotent unrealities, then certainly Yahweh need no 
longer concern Himself with what the nations might think of Him 
and how they might rate Him as a world-god in comparison with their 
own gods. His only real concern need be how the nations might be 
brought to appreciate this truth and so might discard their present 
gods completely, relegate them to oblivion, and offer unto Him, and 
to Him alone, the homage which is His due from them. With this 
formulation by the prophet of this new and distinctive doctrine, that 
Yahweh is the one and only God, the sole God of the entire universe, 
and that there is no other god at all, the old doctrine of ‘for His 
name’s sake’’ loses all meaning and force. Deutero-Isaiah has at last 
advanced clearly and positively beyond the ultimate point in prophetic 
revelation reached by Ezekiel, his immediate predecessor as a prophet 
and his spiritual mentor, and now stands upon his own feet as a 
prophet of independent vision, thought and message. 

Furthermore, if, as the prophet has just affirmed, Yahweh had 
created the world for a definite and clearly conceived purpose, and if 
then from all mankind, from all the peoples whom He had fashioned, 
He had chosen Israel as His particular people, then this too He must 
have done for some specific purpose, some specific purpose in relation 
to all mankind. And since it is His immediate purpose to restore Israel 
to its native land, and primarily in order to effect this He has called 
Cyrus and elevated him to his present, imperial position as world- 
ruler, then certainly His ultimate purpose in all this is not merely to 
thereby convincingly demonstrate to all the nations and peoples of 
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the world His irresistible power, and thus prove that, contrary to 
their present belief, resulting from Israel’s conquest and exile some 
fifty or more years earlier, He is indeed a true god, who merits their 
respect and even their fear, as the Ezekelian doctrine had affirmed. 
Rather it is something which transcends this by far, some infinitely 
larger purpose, of true world-character, which must be related to 
Yahweh’s ultimate purpose in creating the world, likewise, as we have 
seen, announced for the very first time in this same momentous 
address, viz. that it should be inhabited by men, by men dwelling 
together in unity and accord, by men who would in due time recognize 
Him as God, their Creator, the one, sole God of the entire universe, 
and who would accordingly worship Him alone and seek to live the 
life which He had instituted for them. In the eventual fulfillment of 
this ultimate purpose Israel is destined to play a specific role. For this 
role He has chosen it and hailed it as His servant. And in order that 
it may discharge this role in proper and responsible manner He is about 
to bring it forth from exile and back to its ancestral land, where mani- 
festly it can function most truly and effectively as His servant and 
thus bring to fulfillment His ultimate purpose with it. Now what 
might this divinely ordained service be, as the prophet sees it? 

By this time it should have become apparent that Deutero-Isaiah’s 
doctrine of Israel as the servant of Yahweh, of Yahweh, the one, 
universal God, is the natural and direct outgrowth of Ezekiel’s doctrine 
of ‘‘for His name’s sake’’ and of Israel’s role therein. The combination 
of what may properly be regarded as the three doctrines basic to the 
prophet’s distinctive thought and message, that Yahweh is God, the 
sole world-God, the Creator of the world, that He has created the world 
with clearly conceived purpose, to be inhabited, and certainly to be 
inhabited happily, by men, and that He has chosen Israel to stand in 
a peculiarly intimate, god-people relationship with Himself, made the 
prophet’s development and proclamation of the role of Yahweh’s 
servant or agent for Israel in the fulfillment of Yahweh’s world- 
purpose both logical and inevitable. As has been stated, in this address 
in. Isa. 45, he applies the title, ‘‘servant of Yahweh,” to Israel for 
the very first time, and manifestly without immediately comprehend- 
ing all the potential implications of the term, the manifold forms and 
directions in which this service to Yahweh, the one world-God, by 
Israel might express itself. It is reasonable to expect that in subsequent 
addresses the prophet would develop these potentialities and would 
announce the various, specific services in the name or on behalf of 
Yahweh, in the realization of His eternal world-purpose, for the 
performance of which Israel was chosen by Yahweh. It will be in- 
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teresting and likewise significant to determine, though upon some 
other occasion, the various ways in which subsequent generations, 
the heirs of Deutero-Isaiah’s fruitful and stimulating message, inter- 
preted Israel’s divinely appointed role as Yahweh’s servant-people. 
For the present our concern is the direction, manner and range of 
the prophet’s own development of this basic theme of his steadily 
unfolding message. 

Before the constantly advancing and ever-victorious armies of 
Cyrus, made victorious by Yahweh, and by Him alone, so the prophet 
affirms emphatically, and this too as one important stage in Yahweh’s 
total plan, and obviously an early stage at that, the nations, each in 
turn, so the prophet clearly implies, had appealed to their various 
gods, at first no doubt confidently, but finally in utter desperation, 
each calling upon its own particular god or gods to protect it and save 
it from conquest, slaughter, despoliation and national doom. But not 
one of these gods, not a single one, had proved equal to the task. Not 
one had been able to answer his people’s anguished supplication and 
deliver it from conquest and subjection by Cyrus. Each god, in a 
long succession, had shown himself weak, impotent, incapable of 
bringing salvation to his people. It was quite as if not one of these 
gods really existed, as if they were in truth no gods at all. The universal 
appeal, resounding throughout the world, ringing agonizingly from 
the hearts of all nations and peoples, was for salvation, for a god who 
could save them from warfare and destruction, for a true savior-god. 
Where could such a god be found? But unless he were found, and 
found relatively soon, what would become of mankind and of this 
world? 

From the standpoint of Deutero-Isaiah and his message, from the 
present moment of Cyrus’s conquest of Babylon and the inauguration 
by him of the Persian world-empire this question meant this; if these 
costly wars, which had paved the way to Cyrus’ present exalted 
position, and this too as the initial stage of Yahweh’s world-plan, 
should be protracted interminably, and the massacre of countless 
human beings never be ended, what then would become of Yahweh’s 
total world-plan in its ultimate purpose, that He had fashioned this 
world to be inhabited by men? As things had transpired in the life of 
nations up to the present moment, mankind would eventually ex- 
terminate itself, and instead of being inhabited, as Yahweh had 
purposed, the world would in the end become empty and dead, and 
Yahweh's ultimate purpose would be frustrated completely. Truly not 
merely nations, first this nation and then that, but all mankind 
together, all mankind as one, needed a divine savior, a god who could 
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indeed save, save each individual nation and save all mankind as a 
unit, a god who could at the same time make all warfare to cease and 
enable nations to live together henceforth quietly, amicably, happily, 
and free from fear. What god such as this was there, and where might 
he be found? 

To this insistent question, of such universal character, Deutero- 
Isaiah offers the answer, to him the only possible, logical and certain 
answer. That desperately needed and eagerly sought god, that 
universal savior-god, was Yahweh, Israel’s god, and none other, none 
other because actually there was none other, no other god at all. 
He was in all truth a, or rather the, Savior-God, the yun, ‘‘the 
Deliverer, the Savior.’’ And although the nations could not recognize 
this as yet, He had already inaugurated the initial stage of this 
salvation program by uniting the entire world, all mankind, into one 
positive political unit, one world-empire, under the beneficent rule of 
His Messiah, His chosen ‘‘Anointed One,’’ Cyrus, the one whom He 
had called from the East to be His agent for the attainment of this 
goal. Now, with all mankind thus united as a single political unit, one 
world-empire, and this efficiently and benevolently administered by 
His appointed agent, His world-king, all warfare must of necessity 
cease forever; for within this closely unified and justly governed 
political unit there would be neither occasion for nor possibility of 
warfare and strife between nations ever henceforth. 

This initial portion of Yahweh’s world-plan had been successfully 
carried through by Cyrus, Yahweh’s agent, although, as the prophet 
stressed (vv. 4 f.), Cyrus himself had as yet not comprehended this, 
his true, Yahweh-appointed role. And if Cyrus himself did not com- 
prehend as yet, then how much the more could the nations of the 
world, the victims of his conquests, also not realize as yet that there 
was indeed one, but only one, divine source of salvation, one, and 
only one, true Savior-God, and that this Savior for all mankind was 
Yahweh, Israel’s god? And even if perhaps they might in some way, 
in this age of dawning universalism, have some faint intimation that 
there might perhaps be some such god, one single, universal God of all 
mankind, how could they be brought to comprehend that this one 
Savior-God was neither Marduk, nor yet Ormuzd, nor any other god, 
but only Yahweh, the god of Israel, the god of this little, still exiled 
people, the one true world-God? How could they be made to realize 
that He was the one, sole Savior-God in and for all the world, that He 
was indeed the Savior-God for whom all the nations were waiting 
so eagerly and despairingly, and that from Him, and only from Him, 
could and would salvation come to them? 
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Just here lay the service which Israel, Yahweh’s people, chosen by 
Him as His servant, was to perform. If Yahweh would save it, would 
deliver it from exile and bring it safely through all dangers back to its 
ancestral land, and would there rehabilitate it as His people, dwelling 
in security and forever loyally serving Him there, it would demonstrate 
concretely and convincingly to the nations and to all mankind that 
He is indeed a god able to save, the only god who, through all these 
many long years of warfare and destruction, had actually saved His 
people and restored it from exile to freedom in its own land. And 
what He could thus do, and actually will have done, for His own little 
people He would do likewise for them, for each of them, if only they 
would believe in Him and approach Him in the proper spirit. Therefore 
the time has indeed come for Israel’s salvation and restoration to 
native land, and that too in order to prove to the nations conclusively 
that Yahweh is not merely a powerful national deity, quite as powerful, 
and therefore quite as deserving of respect and fear, as the gods of 
other nations, as the earlier doctrine of ‘“‘for His name’s sake’’ had 
affirmed, but that He is also a god who can save, a god who, in view 
of the total failure of all the other gods of the nations to save, each 
merely his own nation and people, can be for them, as well as for His 
own people, the one and only true Savior-God, the one, sole God of 
all the world. For this end, the true climax of His total world-purpose, 
Yahweh must now save Israel, His people, must redeem it from exile 
and restore it, despite all attendant difficulties and dangers, to its 
native land. And there restored, Israel must henceforth keep faith 
with Him and live in the sight of all mankind as His people. Thus 
Israel, by its deliverance from exile and restoration to native land 
and to peoplehood there, and with this happy state enduring forever, 
will give living and eternal testimony unto all mankind of Yahweh, 
its god, as the one, true Savior-God, the one and only world-God, for 
all peoples to see and be convinced and accept. This is to be Israel’s 
task as the servant of Yahweh, and this is the service which Yahweh 
has, from the very first, chosen it to perform in His name and for 
His glorification and for the salvation of all mankind. 

As has already been indicated, Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of Israel 
as the servant of Yahweh evolved directly and logically from Ezekiel’s 
doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake,’’ with the simple reaffirmation of 
which Deutero-Isaiah inaugurated his prophetic ministry. And this 
tracing of the evolutionary process step by step indicates once again 
and even more decisively that the chronological sequence of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s prophetic utterances thus far, until some moment early in 
538 B. C., following soon after Cyrus’ capture of Babylon, was, as has 
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been posited already, chapters 47, 48, 46 and 45. This suggests that, 
for some reason unknown and unimaginable, the words of the 
anonymous prophet of the exile were appended in inverse chronological 
sequence to the collected addresses of the true Isaiah, the prophet of 
the latter portion of the eighth century B. Cc. 

In the latest of these four addresses, that in chapter 45, Deutero- 
Isaiah reaffirms, and that too more positively and expansively than 
he had affirmed it previously and for the first time in the address in 
chapter 46, that Yahweh, Israel’s god in first degree, is actually more 
than this, more than merely a world-god, along with the gods of 
other nations, that He is the one and only God, the single world-God. 
To this he has now added the significant doctrine of absolute univer- 
salism, uttered hitherto by no prophet or religious pioneer, either of 
Israel or of any other people of antiquity, a doctrine altogether new, 
formulated now for the first time in the history of religion, that the 
entire universe is indeed one unit, created by one God alone, and 
created by Him with distinct purpose, the unification of all mankind, 
His creatures, their fusion into one, single political unit, under the 
administration of one, single world-ruler, chosen by Him for this role, 
therefore His Messiah, His ‘‘Anointed One,’’ His appointed king, 
imbued by this rite of anointment, either actually or symbolically, 
with His divine spirit. This world-king shall rule in such manner that, 
even though not specifically stated by the prophet, but clearly implicit 
in his message, all warfare shall cease,3* nations shall dwell together 
henceforth in perfect and ever-enduring peace, and shall thus, through 
Yahweh, the one and only Savior-God, find that salvation for which 
they had sought, so hopefully at first, and then so despairingly and so 
completely in vain, each from its own god or gods, and shall thus come 
to realize with absolute conviction, not only the impotence and 
futility, but also and even more the complete unreality and non- 
existence of what they had erringly imagined to be gods, their gods, 


38 It remained for another, undoubtedly later, and perhaps even quite a bit later, 
prophetic personality, one who might very properly be regarded as a spiritual disciple 
of Deutero-Isaiah, to formulate this vision of the cessation of all warfare between 
nations and the consequent, ever-enduring, perfect peace throughout the entire 
world, and the adjustment of the nations of their own free will to the way of life for 
all mankind instituted by Yahweh as the one World-God, in a concrete and stirring 
word-picture, a picture so appealing and which in many respects constitutes the very 
climax of Israelite prophetic thought and utterance that, not at all surprisingly, it is 
recorded twice in the Bible and is ascribed to two different prophets, Micah (Micah 
4.1-4) and Isaiah (Isa. 2.1-4). Manifestly this latter ascription has a slight measure 
of historical justification, since the vision is essentially the doctrine implicit in 
Deutero-Isaiah’s message concretized in a vivid eschatological picture. 
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and likewise that Yahweh, the one and only God, is their true Savior, 
and that only through Him can they find the salvation which they 
seek. And finding this, they will of course turn to Him, acknowledge 
Him as God, as the one world-God, will pay homage to him and 
swear by His name and His alone. Thus, and only thus, will this 
world, created by Yahweh, become truly habitable by men, His 
creatures, even as from the very first He had purposed it to be. 

To achieve this supreme goal, Yahweh must now deliver His 
people, Israel, from its present exile, bring it safely through all 
attendant dangers and reestablish it in its ancestral land, there to 
live henceforth in security and in perfect faithfulness to Him, its own 
particular god from the very beginning, and by this continuous, 
happy existence in its ancient home-land demonstrate convincingly 
to all the nations that Yahweh is indeed the true Savior-God, able 
and eager to save all nations and peoples in the same manner as He 
had saved His own people, and thus win them to recognize, acknowl- 
edge and pay homage to Him as the one world-God. This is Israel’s 
appointed role as Yahweh’s servant, as now initially conceived by 
this exalted prophet, just this and naught else. 

Actually Deutero-Isaiah nowhere, even in his later addresses, 
defines in specific terms just wherein Israel’s service to Yahweh 
would lie. As contemplated by him, however, this service, so it seems, 
was to be passive rather than active in character. Restored by Yahweh 
to native land, what Israel, Yahweh’s servant, was to do there was 
in the sight of all the nations to live a normal life as a people, politically 
as a loyal constituent of the Persian world-empire, which Yahweh, 
its own god, had called into being, and religiously as a people or 
community, the devoted worshipers of Yahweh, gladly and eagerly 
conforming to the way of life which He had ordained for it. Through 
its safe return, under Yahweh’s protection, to its ancestral land and its 
living there faithfully as His people ever thereafter, Israel would bear 
testimony of Yahweh and of His true nature, power and benevolent 
purpose in the sight of all the nations. By steadfastly adhering to 
this simple program Israel would perform dutifully and adequately 
the service which Yahweh demanded of it. 

This involved then, so at least it seems, no procedure of active 
proselytism on the part of Israel, no purposeful and sacrificial endeavor 
to convert nations and peoples to positive worship of Yahweh and to 
impose upon them a Yahweh-ordained, realistic way of life. Rather 
the nations were to learn of Yahweh and of His power and His purpose 
to save them also, even as He had saved His own people, and of His 
way of life, enjoined not for Israel alone but also for all mankind, 
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only from what they might observe for themselves of Israel’s present 
secure and happy state, and from this, and from this alone, to sponta- 
neously gather conviction and faith. 

All this sublime thought, this exhilarating vision and alluring 
program for the achievement of world-salvation and world-unity, 
even as Yahweh, the sole Creator of the entire universe, had purposed 
from the very beginning, is contained in Isa. 45, either expressed 
concretely and positively or else more or less immediately implicit 
therein. Some of these implications, though, as we shall see, by no 
means all, the prophet developed further in subsequent addresses. 
But actually the prophet’s entire message, either directly set forth 
or else in varying degree implicit, is contained in this single address 
in Isa. 45. We have accordingly, and, we believe, quite justifiably, 
represented this address, even though it is not by any means his final 
utterance, as the culminating point in the prophet’s entire ministry. 

But to resume: Israel’s role then as Yahweh’s servant was to be 
essentially passive. It was merely to be the very first people to be 
saved by Yahweh and then ever thereafter to live in perfect faith- 
fulness with Him and in resultant perfect security and blessedness, 
and thus attest by concrete and convincing example to Yahweh’s 
character and power as a savior-god, as the one Savior-God, not 
merely for itself alone but also for all nations and all peoples, the one 
and only world-God. This, and this alone, was the service which 
Yahweh expected, or even demanded, of Israel as His servant, so 
Deutero-Isaiah affirmed. It was to be a service of attestation. Israel 
was to bear witness to Yahweh. It remained for the prophet, as he 
came to comprehend ever more fully and clearly the true nature and 
import of the role of servant of Yahweh, which he, speaking as 
Yahweh’s mouthpiece, had assigned to Israel, to apply to it the 
specific title of witnéss, witness unto Yahweh. 

And this he does in what is obviously his very next address, that 
in chapters 42-44. There he portrays Yahweh as once again chal- 
lenging the gods of all the nations, represented of course by their 
idols, to contest with Him in order to prove who among them, if any 
at all, is a true god. However, the primary test this time is not, as it 
had been in all Deutero-Isaiah’s earlier addresses, ability to correctly 
foresee and announce coming events. This test is referred to here 
only incidentally (43.9) and is apparently now relegated to a secondary 
role. Instead the decisive consideration will now be far more immediate 
and challenging in character, the testimony of witnesses as to the 
ability of this god or that to bring salvation to his people, his wor- 
shipers. Each god has his witnesses. The witnesses of the foreign 
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gods are the workmen, artisans of both wood and stone, who had 
fashioned their various idols. In a long passage (43.9; 40.19-20; 
44.9-20; 42.17), which is indeed one of the classic pieces of derisive 
satire of all world-literature, these witnesses are made to testify, 
obviously somewhat reluctantly, that these images which they have 
fashioned are really lifeless objects and nothing more. They can neither 
see nor hear nor comprehend nor know aught, and therefore they 
certainly can not foretell in the slightest measure what the future 
may have in store. Still less can they hear and respond to the agonized 
appeals of their worshipers to save them, to save them from impending 
destruction. In fact they can not save even themselves. Of all this 
their witnesses must testify, unwillingly perhaps but also inescapably. 
In no sense may these so-called gods be regarded as potential sources 
of that salvation which the nation of each and likewise all mankind 
together seek so eagerly and so desperately. 

In opposition to them Yahweh’s witness is Israel, His servant. 
And whereas thus far the prophet has applied this meaningful title, 
servant, to Israel only once, in 45.4, in this address he designates 
Israel by this title five times. Manifestly by this time this title has 
become fixed, and perhaps even slightly conventional, in the prophet’s 
mind. Accordingly he couples with it a new title, which he employs 
now for the first time, a title which, as we have already indicated, 
had to follow soon after the address in chapter 45, with its significant 
thought-development and new and far-reaching implications, the title 
indispensable in the setting of this later address, witness. This new 
title the prophet applies to Israel three times in this address (43.10, 
12; 44.8), and the first time in parallelism with the earlier title, servant, 
quite as if to imply a very intimate relationship between them, that 
the service for which Yahweh had chosen Israel was from the very 
first to testify of Him, that He is indeed the one and only God, the 
Eternal One, than whom there is no other Savior. 

But thus far Israel has been an altogether ineffective witness of 
Yahweh, ineffective because it itself has been both blind and deaf to 
the real truth, and so did not itself really know Him nor comprehend 
His purpose and His irresistible power, and therefore had no real faith 
in Him. But a true witness must have complete faith in that of which 
he testifies. Therefore, since Yahweh has indispensable need of Israel 
for the fulfillment of His ultimate world-purpose, needs it in fact so 
much that He has paid a very high price for it (43.3b-4), He Himself 
will blot out all Israel’s iniquities and faithless acts for His own sake 
(43.25; 44.22; cf. also 42.8), so that He might again take it, now a 
purified people, purged of all sin, to Himself as His people. This is 
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of course a reaffirmation, the prophet’s final reaffirmation, of the 
doctrine of “for His name’s sake.’’ But here, unlike in the earlier 
addresses, it is no longer basic to the prophet’s message, but is more 
or less incidental. In fact in this address the renewal by Yahweh of 
His god-people relationship with Israel is no longer ‘‘for His name’s 
sake,” for the rehabilitation of His reputation as a god among the 
nations, but is instead for the fulfillment of His purpose of world- 
salvation, a far more exalted goal indeed. Accordingly the prophet no 
longer employs the old, Ezekelian phrase, Ww }yn>, ‘for His name’s 
sake,’’ but instead the simpler, more direct, and certainly far more 
inclusive and meaningful term, »1y0b, ‘“‘for Mine own sake,’ i.e. 
‘for the sake of My universal purpose.’’ Manifestly Deutero-Isaiah 
has now advanced far beyond the Ezekelian doctrine with which he 
had inaugurated his prophetic ministry. 

And now that Israel has been purged by Yahweh of its sin, im- 
pliedly never to prove faithless to or reject Him again, He will do a 
new thing in its behalf, one which He now announces for the first 
time, and thus, as further evidence of His divine nature and power, 
foretells, and the fulfillment of which will demonstrate with ultimate 
conviction, and this too not only to Israel, His servant, but also to 
all the nations, that He is indeed a god able to save. He will now redeem 
Israel from exile and bring it safely through the desert intervening 
between its present place of exile and its native land, despite the 
manifold hardships and dangers attendant upon such a journey, and 
will establish it securely once again in its ancestral home. And there 
He will pour out His spirit and bestow His blessing upon all the 
generations of the future, so that they will ever thereafter loyally 
manifest their allegiance to Him. Thus, saved and redeemed by its 
god, by Him who was from the very first its own particular god, its 
Holy One, restored to ancestral land, and there secure, happy and 
prospering, Israel will be Yahweh’s witness and will ever thereafter 
bear testimony, will itself be the universally visible testimony, in the 
sight and for the eventual conversion of all the nations, to the truth, 
that Yahweh alone is the true world-God, the one and only Savior- 
God for all mankind. 

Such is the theme of this, the prophet’s longest and most involved 
address. In the main it is essentially a reaffirmation and close integra- 
tion of all the basic principles and doctrines to which he had given 
expression in his earlier addresses. To these he adds the principle, 
implicit already in the earlier address, in chapter 45, but here clearly 
formulated and formally presented for the first time, that, as Yahweh’s 
servant, Israel is the witness who bears testimony of Him and of His 
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ability and will to save all peoples and all mankind. Just this is the 
specific service which, so the prophet now affirms, Yahweh has chosen 
Israel to perform. By this testimony Israel will demonstrate irrefutably 
to the nations that their gods, their idols, are not gods, are nothing 
at all, are utterly powerless to do aught, and that therefore, would 
they find salvation for themselves, such true salvation as Israel will 
have already experienced, for its eternal security, happiness and 
blessing, let them too turn to Yahweh, Israel’s god, acknowledge Him 
as the one true world-God, the one and only Savior-God, and put 
their trust in Him and render homage unto Him. 

And to one further new principle the prophet gives expression in 
this address, seemingly incidentally, and yet with deep import. In 
43.15 and 44.6 he calls Yahweh by the specific title, ‘‘King of Israel’”’ 
and ‘“‘your King.’’ Again, in 41.21, he speaks of Yahweh as ‘‘Jacob’s 
King.’”’ Otherwise, in all seven addresses, Deutero-Isaiah does not 
employ the word, melek, ‘‘king,’’ even once. By thus calling Yahweh 
Israel’s King the prophet certainly implies once again that he does 
not envisage the Israel of the future as a political entity, a nation; 
for in such case he would certainly have contemplated a human king, 
a scion of David, as reigning over it; and in such case the title, ‘‘Israel’s 
King,’’ would not have been applicable to or worthy of Yahweh. 
Therefore no interpretation of this meaningful title for Yahweh is 
possible other than that just proposed, that the prophet envisages 
restored Israel only as a religious, and in no wise at all as a political, 
entity.3? This Deutero-Isaianic concept of Yahweh as Israel’s King, 
with its implied repudiation of political nationhood forever hence- 
forth, called into being one school of thought and one distinct party 
and program within the Jewish community of Judaea in the early 
post-exilic period and definitely shaped the evolution of Judaism 
within that period and thereafter. 

The address in chapter 41 repeats much of the prophet’s earlier 
thought and argument, but links with this a few considerations which 
are essentially new. The address begins with, the prophet’s now plainly 


39 Elsewhere in all the prophetic writings of the O. T. only in Zeph. 3.15, and 
possibly also in Isa. 33.22, both passages unmistakably of post-exilic composition and 
therefore later than, and probably more or less dependent upon, Deutero-Isaiah, is 
Yahweh spoken of specifically as Israel’s King. Wherever elsewhere in the prophetic 
writings He is spoken of as King, it is distinctly as King of the heavenly hosts 
(Isa. 6.5) or as King of the entire world, the universal King (Jer. 10.10; 46.18; 
48.15; 51.57; Zech. 14.9, 16, 17; Mal. 1.14). All these passages which hail Yahweh as 
universal King are unquestionably of post-exilic authorship, and so are later than 
and manifestly dependent upon Deutero-Isaiah. 
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conventional technique, a challenge by Yahweh to the gods of the 
other nations, and, by implication, in first degree to the Babylonian 
deities, and Bel-Marduk, the head of the Babylonian pantheon, in 
particular, and perhaps also to the Persian gods, Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
as well, to prove their divinity, as contrasted with that of Yahweh, 
by debate, or perhaps by a trial in court. The question at issue, the 
positive answer to which will determine infallibly in whom, and in 
whom alone, divinity abides, is the old one, who among all these gods 
it was that summoned Cyrus, assigned to him his particular task, and 
prospered him in such manner that he has by now conquered many 
nations, crushed their rulers and brought these peoples under his 
dominion. And even more than this, who was it who foretold this 
program of Cyrus, announced in advance its course and outcome, and 
who therefore was its true and sole author? This contest establishes 
anew and more definitively, and therefore with its decision stated 
more pointedly (vv. 24, 29), than ever before, that these so-called 
gods and their idols are absolutely nothing at all, and their work and 
its effects are totally non-existent. 

Thus it is proved once again that Yahweh, Israel’s god, is the one 
and only God, the Eternal One, the true world-God. And He is 
Jacob’s King and Israel is His people, whom, despite the seeming 
import of their present state of exile, He has not rejected, but instead 
has from of old, even from the time of Abraham, from Israel’s very 
birth as a people, chosen to be His servant (vv. 8-9). No longer need 
it fear or be dismayed for any cause whatsoever, for He, and none 
other, is its divine Champion, who imparts strength to it and upholds 
it with His own power (v. 10). And those who enrage themselves 
against it and contend with it and war against it shall, through 
Yahweh’s intervention, be put to shame and be destroyed so utterly 
that no trace of them whatever will remain.‘° 

Immediately the question arises, who were these enemies who 
enraged themselves so bitterly against Israel in exile.4t Certainly they 


4 Vv. 11-13. Whether vv. 14-16 are a unit with what precedes or were appended 
thereto by some editor living at a later time and in an altogether different historic 
setting is not certain. In these vv. the picture of the destruction of Israel's enemies, 
and that too with Israel itself as the active agent thereof, is quite vivid and goes 
considerably beyond the program of deliverance of Israel by Yahweh contemplated 
in vv. 11-13, and also outlines a program for Israel not at all consistent with its 
role as Yahweh’s servant and the herald of His salvation for all peoples. Because of 
these considerations it seems wise to regard these three vv. as a Trito-Isaianic 
appendix to the original address. 

4* The same expression occurs again and in precisely the same connection in 
45.24b. Certainly 45.24a6b-25 has no immediate thought-connection whatever with 
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could not have been the Babylonians, in whose midst and apparently 
in the friendliest, neighborly relations with whom Israel in exile had 
by the prophet’s time been living for a full half-century. Still less 
could these enemies have been the Persians; for there is every reason 
to believe that prior to Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon the contacts of 
Israel in exile with Persia had been at the very most few and remote 
indeed. Nor could these enemies have been any other foe of national 
character, for nowhere in these verses nor anywhere else in the seven 
recorded addresses of Deutero-Isaiah is there the slightest intimation 
of any nation or people now hostile to Israel, nor does anything that 
we know of this particular period in world-history suggest this. Cer- 
tainly its situation at this time in both Babylonia and Judaea was 
not such as to give rise to national hostility to it from any direction. 

Accordingly only one conclusion is possible, viz. that these enemies 
of Israel must be internal, from within its own ranks. The uniqueness 
of the expression, ‘‘those who inflame themselves,” i. e. those who 
work themselves into a rage, against them, might seem to confirm 
this hypothesis, to suggest that this was not a normal enemy of 
national character, cherishing an ancient and deeply-rooted hostility 
to Israel, but rather that these were personal enemies, individuals, 
whose antagonism was of rather recent origin and largely personal 
in character.*? The appreciation of this fact seems to open up an 
entirely new chapter in the personal history of the prophet. 

It is reasonably certain that this address is later than those in 
chapters 45-48 and very probably also than that in chapters 42-44, 
so at least the setting of its general thought, and especially of its 
particular theme, within the evolutionary course of the prophet’s 
total message suggests. In none of these addresses has there been the 
slightest intimation of hostility, national or otherwise, to Israel or 
reason for it to fear or despair. This is an altogether new note in the 
prophet’s total message. But if this address be indeed later than the 
several addresses in chapters 42-48, then it follows that it must have 
been uttered after 538 B. c., though how much thereafter it is impos- 


the address recorded in the remainder of the chapter. Accordingly it may well be a 
displaced fragment of some other address of Deutero-Isaiah, an address the entire 
remainder of which has apparently been lost, but one which had something in com- 
mon with this address in 41.1-13 and undoubtedly reflected the same advanced stage 
of the prophet’s evolving thought and message. 

4 Note that a7n, in the nf. “‘to inflame oneself; to become enraged,”’ occurs in 
this conjugation only three times in all Biblical literature (Isa. 41.11; 45.24; Cant. 
1.6), and that in each instance it is in the plural, quite as if this manifestation of 
anger and hostility was on the part of single individuals rather than of a single, 
un‘fied group or nation. 
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sible to determine, since here all indications of specific, historic setting 
and resultant dating are entirely lacking. Certainly prior to this 
message Deutero-Isaiah had been functioning as prophet and deliv- 
ering his successive addresses for at the very least some four or five 
years, or perhaps even somewhat longer. His addresses were all, even 
including the apostrophe to Babylon in chapter 47, directed specifically 
to the Jewish exiles in Babylonia. From the very beginning of his 
prophetic ministry he had denounced them unrestrainedly and bitterly 
for their manifest faithlessness to Yahweh and had sought to revive 
their faith in Him and devotion to Him, and thus prepare them for 
their divinely promised return to the land of their fathers and for 
restored peoplehood with Yahweh there. But we can hardly escape 
the conviction that for the most part his words had fallen upon deaf 
ears, and that only a scanty minority had hearkened sympathetically 
to his message and accepted it with eager conviction. We may even 
imagine that his oft-repeated, acrimonious denunciation of these exiles 
provoked among them steadily increasing resentment and growing 
antagonism, directed not merely against him personally but also 
against those few who openly subscribed to his unfolding message and 
shaped their thoughts and planned their lives and destiny in con- 
formity therewith. 

We may even imagine further that in course of time a breach 
sprang up between the two groups, the sympathizers with the prophet 
and their opponents, and grew steadily wider and deeper, until 
eventually they became, so we may properly term them, two distinct 
parties within the Jewish community in Babylonia, one the vast 
majority of the exiles and the other the small, even tiny, minority, 
each openly antagonistic to the other and, quite probably, with the 
major party, in its inflamed hostility to the minority and to the 
prophet, their spokesman, not infrequently resorting to extreme and 
even violent action. We can understand also that eventually the 
prophet might well come to designate this minority, sympathetic 
with him and receptive of his doctrine and its program, as Israel, 
the true Israel, the Israel whom Yahweh had chosen from the beginning 
to be His people, His servant and His witness. And it would be to 
this true Israel, this tiny group of exiles, that this message of re- 
assurance in chapter 41, culminating in the divine promise of triumph 
over their enemies, those who enrage themselves against them and 
contend with them, the disbelieving and faithless mass of the Jewish 
exiles, was directed. 


43 Note that in Cant. 1.6 it is the maiden’s own kinsmen who enrage themselves 
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This same message, addressed, it is reasonable to assume, to this 
very same audience, is repeated, and even more vigorously and 
graphically, in 40.6-8, 12-18, 21-31.44 The thought of this address 
runs thus: Yahweh is the God who encompasses the universe. To 
Him neither individuals nor nations may be compared, nor may any 
likeness, and least of all that of a human being, be ascribed to Him; 
for man is only mortal and quickly vanishes, whereas the decree of 
Yahweh, formulated by Himself alone, without counsel from any 
source, endures forever. He, and He alone, has created the universe, 
and that too in absolute perfection, so that not even the most 
minute constituent of it is missing. Moreover, He has called this 
universe into being, part by part, in orderly succession, merely by 
pronouncing its name (v. 26).45 Therefore let not Israel, Yahweh’s 


(m7, the same verb as here), against her, just as here, so we suggest, it is fellow- 
Israelites who enrage themselves against their kinsmen. 

44 As has already been indicated, vv. 1-5, 7-9 are from Trito-Isaiah, an integral 
part of a very significant address, the remainder of which is to be found in Isa. 52; 
cf. above, note 22. Likewise vv. 19-20 disturb the context where they stand and also 
seem to have no relationship whatever with the thought of this chapter. Very 
probably they are a displaced fragment of the long address in chapters 42-44, with 
the thought of which they have the closest affinity. In all likelihood they stood 
originally in this address, as we have reconstructed it in the seminar, immediately 
following 43.9 and preceding 44.9; cf. Pt. II of this study. There they serve as a 
perfect introduction to the thought of 44.9 ff., explaining, as they do, just why the 
artisans who make the idols are the proper witnesses, so far as these idols and the 
gods whom supposedly they embody are concerned, for they must testify, and that 
too as the ultimate authorities, just how these idols are fashioned and, furthermore, 
that after they are made they are utterly impotent and can not even move themselves 
from the places where they are set 

45 Cf. Gen. 1 and note the use both there and here of 811 in this technical con- 
notation, “to create through pronouncement of the divine word,” 1. e. then “‘to 
create by divine decree.”’ This word, with this specific connotation, occurs thirteen 
times in Isa. 40-48, far more frequently than in any other single Biblical writing 
Plainly it reflects the prophet’s exalted concept of Yahweh and of the manner of 
divine creation by Him. In fact there is good reason for believing that it was Deutero- 
Isaiah who gave to this verb this specific, technical and theologically meaningful 
connotation, and probably even himself coined this verb and added it to the vocab- 
ulary of the Hebrew language; for there is ample ground for assigning every Biblical 
passage outside of Isa. 40-48 in which this verb or its single derivative, 48772, oc- 
curs, to a period later than Deutero-Isaiah. (Even Jer. 31.22b is regarded by Movers, 
Hitzig, Cornill, Duhm and Giesebrecht as non-Jeremianic, and is therefore almost 
certainly later than Deutero-Isaiah.) If so, he undoubtedly borrowed and Hebraized 
the Accadian verb, bari, ‘‘to see; to foresee; to prognosticate’”’ (cf. above, note 37, 
and note also that in Babylonian religion the bér#-priests were the official foreseers 
and prognosticators of coming events; cf. Zimmern, Beirdge zur Kenntniss der 
Babylonischen Religion, 81, 226). This procedure on his part would accord in every 
way with the principle which he stressed repeatedly, that the ultimate test of divinity 
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people,* despair nor imagine, because of its present, unhappy situ- 
ation, that He has lost sight of it or forgotten it. His power and His 
understanding are limitless and untiring, and His support of those 
who grow weary, in His service of course, is unfailing. Therefore let 
those who hope in and wait for Him continue to have faith, for they 
shall surely surmount all obstacles and, impliedly, also all opposition. 

It should be noted that, in striking dissimilarity to all the other 
recorded addresses of Deutero-Isaiah, there is in this address not a 
single word of denunciation or castigation. From beginning to end it 
is a message of comfort and reassurance, an unconditioned promise 
of deliverance, protection and support by Yahweh, the Incomparable 
One, for all those who unfailingly put their trust in Him and seek to 
conform to His will and purpose for them, as He has revealed this 
to them. Of the various significant themes characteristic of this prophet 
and affirmed by him again and again in his earlier addresses, only one 
finds expression here, that of Yahweh, Israel’s god, as the sole Creator 
of the world and therefore the one, incomparable, universal God, 
with its corollary, that Israel is His people. But despite the absence 
of reference to the other positive doctrines, which together comprise 
the totality of the message of this supreme prophet, there is not the 
slightest ground for questioning the Deutero-Isaianic authorship of 
this address. And inasmuch as it is, like the address in chapter 41, a 
message of comfort and reassurance to His plainly troubled and 
despairing people, and even seems to transcend that address in the 
depth and vigor of its promise of unfailing, divine support, it may, 
with reasonable certainty, be regarded as having been uttered by the 
prophet at a moment somewhat later than its companion-piece in 
chapter 41. It would accordingly be the very latest of the seven 
addresses of this prophet which are contained in the Bible and perhaps 
the very last address to have been spoken by him. 


is ability to foretell coming events, and this only because the ultimate first cause of 
all-events in life and history, past, present and future, is the one God who has created 
the entire universe, and, moreover, has created it with purpose, and who therefore 
Himself brings all events to pass in conformity with and in fulfillment of this purpose. 
Accordingly to create and to foresee and foretell or announce coming events are two 
divine functions so closely and inseparably integrated that they are practically one. 
Therefore the Accadian verb, bard, ‘‘to foresee; to prognosticate,” transformed into 
the Hebrew verb, 873, could come quite readily and logically to mean ‘‘to create (as 
a function of deity),’’ and therefore specifically ‘‘to create by the mere utterance of 
the divine word or decree.” 

46 For the supplying of the missing *»y at the end of v. 27a cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The 
Loss of Words at the Ends of Lines in Manuscripts of Biblical Poetry,” HUCA 
XXV (1954), 55. 
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IV 


SUMMARY 


But granting this, then it follows that the seven recorded addresses 
of Deutero-Isaiah are, in Isa. 40-48, with the exception of the elegiac 
poem in chapter 47, arranged in inverse chronological order, that 
they range successively in order of deliverance by the prophet from 
the earliest, in chapter 48, to the latest, in chapter 40. How or for 
what reason these addresses came to be grouped in this manner, and 
what the import thereof may be, we have no way of knowing, or even 
of surmising, for evidence bearing upon these questions is totally 
lacking. But be that as it may, reading the addresses in this order, 
we are enabled to comprehend clearly the gradual evolution of the 
prophet’s distinctive message. There is no need to rehearse in detail 
what has already been said. It suffices to state that Deutero-Isaiah 
inaugurated his prophetic ministry at about 540 B. C., or perhaps even 
a year or two earlier, but certainly not until after Cyrus had appeared 
upon the stage of history and had even advanced his program suc- 
cessfully to the point where the discerning mind could readily perceive 
that world-conquest was his purpose, that sooner or later he would 
certainly achieve this goal, and that accordingly Babylon and the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire would surely fall before him. 

Moreover, the prophet entered upon his consecrated task as a 
spiritual disciple of Ezekiel, reaffirming, and that too initially with 
little or no modification thereof or addition thereto, the latter’s 
doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake,’ that it was Yahweh's purpose to 
restore unregenerate Israel from exile in Babylonia to its native land, 
there Himself to purge it of its iniquity and its impulse to sin and 
faithlessness to Him and to take it again as His people; and this for 
the sake of His reputation, to concretely and convincingly demonstrate 
His real power, to the end that the nations might recognize Him as a 
true world-god and respect and honor Him accordingly. What mo- 
tivated Deutero-Isaiah to prophetic ministry in the name of Yahweh, 
the god of Israel, was undoubtedly the progress of Cyrus’ campaigns 
in Western Asia, the confident anticipation that Babylon would 
eventually fall before him, the deeply rooted, personal conviction 
that it was actually Yahweh, and no other god, who had stirred Cyrus 
to military activity and had made and would continue to make him 
victorious, and the faith that all this was for a specific purpose, that 
Yahweh’s covenant with Israel was eternal, ever-enduring and that 
through Cyrus exiled Israel would be restored to the land of its fathers, 
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even as Jeremiah had prophesied some fifty years earlier, and that 
thus Yahweh’s reputation as a true and powerful world-god would 
be vindicated, as Ezekiel, in his turn, had predicted some twenty 
years later. 

However, not until early in 539 B. c., did the prophet, in chapter 
46, arrive at, and give initial, positive affirmation of, the doctrine, 
which, however, was undoubtedly implicit in his very first address 
and awaiting eventual formulation, that Yahweh is the one and only 
God, that there is no other god, and that accordingly the gods of the 
nations, represented by, and even identified with, their idols, are 
not gods at all, are in fact no more than the inanimate pieces of wood 
or metal from which these idols are made, and are utterly incapable 
of doing aught, of hearing or speaking or even of moving themselves 
from the places where they may have been deposited by human 
hands, much less of saving their bewildered and despairing people 
from impending conquest and destruction, or even of saving them- 
selves. 

It is almost self-evident that with the formulation of this doctrine 
of the absolute oneness of Yahweh as the single, true world-God, 
Deutero-Isaiah had outgrown completely Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘for 
His name’s sake’”’ and had advanced to a doctrine distinctly original 
and novel, the first stage in the gradual evolution of his total, unique 
message. For Ezekiel’s doctrine assumed as its initial premise the 
existence of other gods, national in character but international or 
supranational in power, with whom Yahweh must naturally be com- 
pared, and, because of the present condition of His conquered and 
exiled people, to His decided discredit, humiliation and dishonor. But 
so soon as Deutero-Isaiah arrived at his doctrine of Yahweh as the 
sole Creator of the universe, and therefore as the one and only true 
world-God, he had of necessity to reject, or at least to discard, the 
Ezekelian doctrine,4” with its initial premise of the existence of many 
gods, and advance step by step from this initial stage of his own 
distinctive thought and doctrine to certain other principles and 
dogmas implicit in it, which he formulated and proclaimed in his 
later addresses. 

Actually, however, it was not until after Cyrus’ conquest of 
Babylon, late in 539 B.c., that the prophet achieved what might 
properly be regarded as the climactic fullness of his distinctive doctrine 
and message. At last he comprehended and proclaimed in positive and 
challenging manner that Yahweh, Israel’s god, is the one and only 


‘7 Except for an occasional and purely incidental reference, as in 43.25; 44.22. 
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God, the Eternal One, the sole Creator of the universe, and that too 
with benevolent purpose, that it may be inhabited by men. But for 
this world to be inhabited, and inhabited securely and happily, 
warfare must come to an end, men must cease to destroy each other, 
and the world must be unified, organized as one political unit, one 
single world-empire under one supreme world-king, chosen for this 
role by Yahweh, the Creator, His true ‘‘Anointed One,’’ Cyrus and, 
impliedly, his posterity after him. Thus, and only thus, through 
Yahweh and the fulfillment in this manner of His ultimate world- 
purpose, will mankind find the salvation, the true salvation, which 
until this moment it had sought so eagerly, so desperately and so 
futilely. And at last, finding this salvation, it will, naturally and 
properly and in fulfillment of one phase of Yahweh’s total world- 
purpose, reject completely the false gods, whose complete inability 
to save had been convincingly demonstrated, and will turn to the 
one, sole God of the universe, who has wrought this salvation for 
them, and will swear by and worship Him, and Him alone. 

But how shall they find Him and how recognize Him, when they 
do find Him? For this very purpose Yahweh, the one world-God, has 
chosen Israel, has chosen it from the very beginning of its existence 
as a people, even from the time of Abraham, its remotest ancestor. 
He has chosen it as His people and His servant; and He, in turn, is, 
in first degree, its god. And the service which it is to perform is to 
bear witness of Yahweh unto the nations, to be the agent or instrument 
through whom all the nations and all mankind will come at last to 
comprehend the true nature, power and purpose of Yahweh, the one 
Savior-God, the one, sole God of the world and of all mankind which 
inhabits it. Here Deutero-Isaiah reverts to and reaffirms Ezekiel’s 
doctrine of “‘for His name’s sake,’’ but with a slight but significant 
difference in application. Through Israel’s restoration to its native 
land, authorized by Cyrus as the result of Yahweh’s prompting and 
bidding, and through Yahweh’s bringing it in safety through all the 
hardships and dangers of the desert, through which the way from 
Babylon to Judah led, until at last it attained its goal, through this 
manifestation of Yahweh’s will and power to save, and to save, not 
only His own people, but all peoples, all mankind, the nations will 
learn who Yahweh really is, not merely a@ world-god, but the world- 
God, the one, universal God, their true and only Savior. And then to 
Him they will all turn eagerly and acknowledge Him as the sole God 
of all the world and the only potential source of salvation, as therefore 
their God, and to Him, and to Him alone, they will render homage 
and by His name alone, as the one, sole, existent God, they will swear. 
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For this purpose Yahweh has chosen Israel as His particular people, 
as His servant. 

There is cogent reason for believing that when Deutero-Isaiah, 
in the address recorded in chapter 45, coined the title, ‘servant of 
Yahweh,” for Israel, he did not, in fact could not, comprehend imme- 
diately all the many and widely ramifying implications concerning 
the possible nature and manner of the service latent in it. As he 
interpreted it, at least at first, Israel’s service to Yahweh was to be 
that of witness of Him, to bear testimony, by its own salvation 
through Him in the sight of all the nations, of the power and purpose 
of Yahweh to save, not only His own people, but all peoples, all 
mankind, as well. Its service was to be passive, rather than active, 
in character, in that it would itself be the somewhat involuntary 
object of Yahweh’s salvation, and thus the living example, and 
therefore the visible and convincing testimony, in the sight of all 
the world, of Yahweh’s power and will to save nations and peoples 
and all mankind. Accordingly in his next address, the long address in 
chapters 42-44, the prophet, speaking of course, in Yahweh’s name, 
applies to Israel the new title, ‘‘witnesses of Yahweh,” and thus 
defines and amplifies the earlier title, ‘“servant of Yahweh.” 

But very plainly, despite the many obvious potentialities of 
service implicit in the title, ‘“‘servant of Yahweh,”’ particularly when 
it is linked with the doctrine of Yahweh as the one, universal God, 
the prophet did not advance much beyond this point in his formulation 
and enunciation of the specific role of Israel as the “servant of 
Yahweh.” Least of all did he conceive of and announce any particular, 
conscious and active service or services to be performed by Israel 
in its discharge of this role, although, quite obviously, many services 
active and positive in character and to be performed by Israel with 
full awareness of their import, were definitely implicit in the role. The 
progressive unfolding of his message seems to have been suddenly in- 
terrupted at just this initial point, the proclamation of Israel as the 
servant and witness of Yahweh, and to have advanced hardly at all 
beyond this. Why should this have been? Why should the prophet have 
halted at this relatively early point, and this too, apparently quite 
abruptly, in his development of this doctrine, so rich in potentialities, 
and now plainly basic to his total message as it had evolved thus far, 
and as it gave distinct promise of evolving further? 

This question can be answered only by conjecture, but one which 
seems to accord with facts and to be altogether reasonable. We have 
seen that Deutero-Isaiah inaugurated his prophetic ministry with, 
in his early addresses, scathing denunciation of the Jewish exiles in 
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Babylonia who, while still nominally and, viewed from the prophet’s 
standpoint, more or less hypocritically, professing allegiance to 
Yahweh, their ancestral, national god, at the same time openly 
acknowledged and paid homage to the gods of the land, the various 
deities of the Babylonian pantheon. He sought by cogent argument 
to convince these exiles of the unreality and impotence of these gods 
and of the idols, their visible and tangible symbols, and to win them 
back to faith in and loyalty to Yahweh, and thus prepare them for 
the by him confidently expected, Yahweh-mediated return to native 
land. But, as we have seen, with the exception of a seemingly small 
and, for the immediate moment at least, insignificant minority, his 
words fell upon deaf ears and may even have engendered considerable, 
open antagonism. And even though Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon and 
establishment of the Persian Empire might well have seemed to 
corroborate the prophet’s predictions and to confirm his authority 
as a true spokesman of Yahweh, to whom and to whose message of 
Yahweh’s complete purpose with His people these exiles might very 
properly have now given heed, actually the effect of all this seems to 
have been the complete antithesis of what might have been expected. 
To these exiles it may well have seemed that their former conquerors, 
the native Babylonians, in whose midst they were dwelling, were now 
reduced to the same level as themselves, for they too were now a 
conquered people. Moreover, Cyrus’ rule was mild and benign and 
his dominion rested lightly upon all the constituent peoples of his 
vast empire, regardless of where they might be dwelling. 

Presumably therefore after the Persian conquest of Babylon the 
status of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia, in its political, economic 
and social aspects, improved somewhat and their integration with 
the native population of the land progressed steadily. Small wonder 
then that when Cyrus extended permission, not merely to the Jews, 
but also to other peoples in his empire who had been carried thither 
as exiles by earlier Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs, to return to 
their ancestral lands, very few of these Jewish exiles availed them- 
selves of this privilege. After all, so they must have reasoned, why 
should they depart from Babylonia, now the birthland of themselves 
and their children, the land wherein they had prospered and were 
prospering, in order to return to the distant land of Israel? True, 
that was the land of their fathers. But what could it offer in comparison 
with the countless advantages which their present home-land con- 
ferred upon them? Small wonder that Deutero-Isaiah’s argument and 
appeal to these exiles met with, on the part of the large majority, 
only indifference and even resentment, resentment which probably 
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mounted steadily, as the prophet persisted in his denunciations, until, 
following the proclamation of Cyrus’ edict of return and its rejection 
by the vast majority of Jewish exiles, it flowered into open and 
perhaps even active antagonism to the prophet and his handful of 
followers. 

As we have seen, the spirit and theme of the two latest recorded 
addresses of the prophet, those in chapters 41 and 40, differ radically 
from those of his earlier addresses. They have changed from argument 
and pleading with the totality of Jewish exiles and attempt to convince 
them that their return as a body to their ancestral land was truly 
purposed by Yahweh and sure to be realized at the proper moment, 
a moment still in the future but drawing steadily nearer, and from 
castigation of them for their stubborn disbelief to comfort and assur- 
ance to the small group of faithful believers, for whom the appointed 
time had come at last, but who, perhaps now for the first time con- 
templating the project in all its stark reality, with the numerous 
sacrifices which it was sure to entail and the countless obstacles which 
must be surmounted, were dismayed and even affrighted. 

Not improbably too, as has been suggested, the opposition of the 
large mass of unbelieving exiles, probably marked by steadily in- 
creasing derision of and open hostility to the little band of faithful 
believers, made the lot of the latter more and more difficult, and 
warranted the prophet’s message, addressed to them specifically, of 
faith, reassurance and glowing promise. It is a reasonable presumption 
that the two final addresses of the prophet, with the apparent nar- 
rowing of the audience to whom they were directed, and with the 
marked change in their content and tone, were spoken by him after 
the promulgation of Cyrus’ edict and the manifest lack of sympathetic 
reaction thereto by the overwhelming mass of the Jewish exiles. On 
the one hand, Cyrus’ edict had proved that the prophet, speaking in 
the name of Yahweh, had foretold truly that the opportunity to 
return to ancestral land would come to these exiles through the 
agency of that monarch. But on the other hand, the mass of the exiles 
refused to be convinced or to conform to the will and purpose of 
Yahweh as announced by the prophet. Moreover, as has been 
suggested, this irritation and antagonism, stimulated by the prophet’s 
insistent denunciation of and pleading with them, gradually turned 
to open and violent antagonism, directed against the small handful 
of believers in his word, but also, and in first degree, against himself 
in person. : 

It could be that the prophet died very suddenly, soon after he 
had delivered his final address, that in chapter 40, at, we may say, 
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about 535 B.c. Inasmuch as he inaugurated his prophetic ministry, 
as we have seen, by reaffirming Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s 
sake,” it is quite possible that he may himself have heard Ezekiel 
proclaim this doctrine, and that it appealed to him so strongly and 
lodged so firmly in his mind that it found reformulation and renewed 
expression by him some thirty years later. If we assume that he was 
born in Babylonia at about 595 B.C., i.e. as the son of a Jewish 
exile who had been among the first deportees, those of 597 B.C., or 
perhaps even that he had been born somewhat earlier in Palestine 
and was carried, as a boy or a youth, to Babylonia in that first deporta- 
tion, he would have been at least in his middle twenties, certainly an 
impressionable age, at the moment when he heard Ezekiel proclaim 
his doctrine. He would have been then, when he delivered this final 
address, at least in his early sixties, certainly an age well advanced 
when measured by the standards of human longevity of that era. The 
assumption that he died a natural death, and that too perhaps rather 
suddenly, shortly after 535 B.c., is accordingly reasonable and al- 
together probable, and would account simply and effectively for the 
apparently abrupt termination of his prophetic ministry and the 
seeming failure on his part to develop further and announce at least 
some of the rich potentialities inherent in the role which he had 
proclaimed for Israel as the servant of Yahweh.‘® 

On the other hand, an alternative hypothesis, there is a legend, 
once widely current in pseudepigraphic and rabbinic lore,‘ that the 
prophet Isaiah suffered death by violence at the hands of ruthless 
adversaries. All the sources represent this martyred prophet as the 
historic Isaiah and his executioner as King Manasseh of Judah. 
The earliest record of this legend is in the pseudepigraphic work, ‘‘The 
Martyrdom of Isaiah,’’s° dating in all likelihood from the first century 
A. D. That this legend was indeed current at that time may probably 
be inferred also from Josephus.** But a legend of the violent and 
untimely death of a prophet Isaiah may have been current even 
earlier than this, and may perhaps rest upon a historic basis. That 


48 On the other hand, the possibility must not be discounted that the prophet 
may have been born in Babylonia, but considerably later than 595 B. c., and that he 
may have become acquainted with and deeply impressed by the Ezekelian doctrine 
of “for His name’s sake’’ either by hearing of it from his elders or by reading the 
written record of it. In such case he may have been still a fairly young man, in either 
his twenties or thirties, during the course of his prophetic ministry. 

49 Cf. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 1V, 278 f.; VI, 373 ff. 

s° In Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II, 155-162. 

st Ant., X, 3, I (so Ginzberg, op. cit., V, 374, note 103). 
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the true Isaiah, the prophet of the second half of the eighth century 
B. C., should have become the central figure of this legend is not at 
all surprising, since from not later than the fourth century B. c. until 
the rise of modern Biblical science thé entire so-called Book of Isaiah 
was regarded as the work of the historic figure of that name, and 
accordingly tradition knew of only one prophet Isaiah. But there is 
absolutely nothing in the entire Biblical record to indicate that the 
real Isaiah continued to function as a prophet after the death of 
Hezekiah, during the reign of Manasseh.* And still less is there any 
suggestion whatever in the Bible that the historic Isaiah suffered 
violent death at the hands of adversaries, of whom one was Manasseh, 
King of Judah. 

But if this legend have any historic basis whatsoever and center 
about what may properly be called an Isaianic figure, then this figure 
may very well be that exalted, anonymous prophet of the third 
quarter of the sixth century B.cC., whose extant addresses are pre- 
served in Isa. 40-48 and whom, for convenience of citation, we have 
come to call Deutero-Isaiah, or the Second Isaiah. And inasmuch as, 
so we have inferred, the prophetic ministry of this man aroused 
steadily growing opposition and animosity on the part of a large body 
of Jewish exiles and apparently came to an abrupt end, we may 
perhaps account for that circumstance by the assumption that he 
suffered an untimely and violent death at the hands of bitter adver- 
saries, deeply resentful of his strictures against them and of the implica- 
tions of his message to them concerning the way of life which they had 
consciously chosen for themselves and their posterity. As has been 
said, this is only a conjecture, but one with at least a sufficient measure 
of probability to warrant responsible consideration. 

And perhaps a slight measure of support may be found for it in 
the fact that Rabbinic tradition has attached to the figure of Isaiah, 
the martyred prophet, the typically Deutero-Isaianic title, ‘‘servant 


52 Inasmuch as Isaiah’s prophetic ministry commenced in the year in which 
King Uzziah died (Isa. 6.1), i. e. in all likelihood in 737 B. c., while Manasseh did 
not come to the throne of Judah until 692 B. c., had his prophetic activity continued 
into the reign of Manasseh it would have meant that he functioned as a prophet for 
at least approximately fifty years. Moreover, the record of his consecration (Isa. 
6.1-13) suggests that he was already a mature person at the moment when he 
inaugurated his prophetic mission. This would mean, in turn, that he would have 
been, at the very least, well in his seventies at the moment of his death, whether by 
execution by the king or otherwise, in the reign of Manasseh. These considerations 
establish the historical improbability of the tradition that Isaiah functioned as a 
prophet still in the reign of Manasseh and that he suffered a martyr’s death through 
execution by that impious king. 
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of the Lord.’’s3 Moreover, in the assumption of this fate for Deutero- 
Isaiah and this application of this particular title to him as an in- 
dividual, rather than to the people of Israel as a whole, the only form 
in which he himself employed it, we may perhaps see in him, at least 
in some slight measure, the forerunner and pattern of the later Suffer- 
ing Servant, a consecrated individual, imbued with the divine spirit, 
who must suffer and die for the redemption and salvation of all 
mankind.4 Certainly this second hypothesis is, to say the least, 
attractive. 

But be all this as it may, it does seem reasonably assured that 
the prophetic ministry of Deutero-Isaiah terminated quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly, before he could carry his doctrine of Israel, the 
people, as the servant of Yahweh to its ultimate, logical conclusions 
and could define in more or less specific terms precisely wherein the 
service of Israel in the cause of Yahweh would lie and what particular 
functions it was destined to purposefully and actively perform in 
bearing witness of Yahweh as the one true world-God and the one 
divine Savior of all mankind unto all the nations of the world. And 
the most natural accounting for this circumstance is the assumption 
of the sudden and probably unanticipated death of the prophet, 
though whether in natural manner or as the result of violence we can 
of course not determine. 

Such was, in its gradual unfolding, the message of this truly 
exalted prophet, and such were the circumstances under which it 
steadily expanded. Confirmation of the conclusions reached thus far 
will be found, at least in some measure, in the presentation, in Part II 
of this study, in the original, textual form recovered for them in the 
afore-mentioned seminar, together with such further commentary as 
may seem helpful, of the seven extant literary compositions of the 
prophet. 


(To be continued) 


53 Ginzberg, op. cit., V, 381, note 2; VI, 147, note 880. 
54 Cf. above, note 24. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO NEO-SUMERIAN 


WILLIAM W. HALLO 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


HE museum of the Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of 
Religion at Cincinnati has for a number of years possessed a small 
but valuable collection of cuneiform tablets. The greater part of these 
are from the archives found at Drehem and Djoha, two Arab villages 
in Southern Iraq which were built near and over the great Sumerian 
cities of Nippur and Umma respectively. They were written in Sumer- 
ian in the last quarter of the third millennium B. c. It is the purpose of 
the present article to publish these tablets in copy, transliteration, and 
translation, and to illustrate by them some general properties of this 
textual category which have not so far received sufficient — or any — 
attention.* 


A. TEXTS FROM DREHEM 


No. I 


The copy of this and the subsequent texts will be found at the end of 
this article. This is the largest tablet of the group. It is written in four 
columns, two to each side, and there is a further notation on the left 
edge. 

It was the practice of the Sumerian scribes to list entries in their 
larger accounts in simple succession, pausing only occasionally for 
subtotals and totals. For the modern reader, however, a two-dimen- 
sional arrangement does better justice to the scribe’s intent, and 
that will be followed in the transliteration and translation of this 


text. 


1 My thanks are due to Dr. Franz Landsberger for making these texts available 
to me, to Professor Julius Lewy and Dr. Hildegard Lewy for reading my manuscript 
and to Professor Ferris J. Stephens, curator of the Yale Babylonian Collection, 
for permission to study unpublished tablets in the Yale, Nies, Morgan Library 
and Newell collections, and for valuable suggestions in the preparation of this 


article. 
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This text comes from the archives of Drehem, and in common with 
the many thousands of others of its kind, it can only be understood in 
' terms of the system of accounting in use in this archive. Essentially 
Drehem was, as it were, a bank, although it dealt not in money but 
in livestock and other commodities. Thése commodities passed through 
Drehem in a constant stream for a period of about thirty-five years, 
and every transaction was carefully recorded. We may speak of the 
transactions as deposits and withdrawals, although they had an official 
and probably compulsory character. That is, the source of the deposits 

was taxation in one form or another, and the destination of the with- 
_ drawals was the official cult at Nippur, Ur and other centers of the 
empire. There were also transfers from one account to another within 
the confines of Drehem. 

Whatever its specific nature, mer transaction was viewed by the 
scribes of the Drehem archive as a receipt or disbursement by the 
archive. Each tablet ideally answered all these questions: who received 
what, and how, when and where, from whom and for what did he receive 
it; or, in the case of disbursements, these questions: what was disbursed, 
by whom and how, when, where, to whom and for what was it disbursed. 
In practice, a number of these questions might be left unanswered. 
This is the case with the present text. 

Our text is a record of livestock receipts for a single day. The 61 
oxen and 623 sheep (using these terms, as the Sumerians did, in the 
sense of large and small cattle) answer the question of what was re- 
ceived. We are not told who, that is, what official, received the animals 
on behalf of the archive, nor where he received them. But the date, or 
“‘when,’’ of the delivery is precisely fixed,’ and also its origins. Specif- 
ically, thirty-one different persons accounted for varying amounts of 
the delivery. Six of them are collectively described as Amorites, or 
Westlanders. The question of “‘how,’’ the receipt is to be accounted for 
is answered by the summary term ‘‘delivered’’ (i. e. from outside 
Drehem) which follows and therefore applies to the entire shipment. 
But the destination or purpose of the receipts is stated only in the 
case of the first twenty-three persons. Their animals are stated to be 
“delivered (for) the Akiti (festival).”’ 


? The actual year is in doubt because both Sulgi 47 and AMAR-Sin 3 were 
named for some months “ year following that in which Urbilum was destroyed.” The 
personal names of our text are of no help in choosing between the two dates as they 
are separated by only five years. Note also that the spelling of Urbilum (Ur - bilK1) 
employed in the date formula is not attested in Schneider’s corpus of date formulas 
for either of these years (Analecta Orientalia 13:22, 24f.). 
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No. 2 


2h dius Ss esr du 
3 silage 
5 zeh (SAL.AS.QAR) 
Su--EN.ZU dumu lugal 
4 udu-Se 2 sila 
Ur-meS ensis 

Rev. ud-21-kam 





m u-DU 

Ab-[ba]-Sag;-ga /i-dab; 

iti u;s-bi-kut 

mu En-unug-gal/ UInnin Unug*!-ga / ba-hun 
Edge 22 


AbbaSagga received: 


4 ¥ grain-fed sheep, 5 sheep, 3 lambs, (and) 5 kids (from) Su-Sin 
the prince; (also) 4 grain-fed sheep (and) 2 lambs from Ur-me& 
the governor, delivered on the 21st day in the third month of 
the fifth year of King AMAR-Sin. (Total:) 22. 


This text, like No. 1, registers the livestock receipts for a single 
day, but limits itself to those received by a single official, AbbaSagga. 
He is well known as one of the principal officials of Drehem during the 
nine-year rule of AMAR-Sin, by whom he was probably appointed. 

The other persons named by the text can also be identified. Su-Sin 
the prince is the later king of the same name. He was a brother of 
AMAR-Sin, both being sons of Sulgi, the predecessor of AMAR-Sin.s 
The present text and others like it* confirm the translation of d um u - 
lugal by “prince,” i. e., son of a king (and not son of the-reigning- 
king), as first proposed by Jacobsen.‘ 

The present text also agrees with others mentioning the crown- 
princes before their accession in not according Su-Sin the title of 
divinity. This dignity was reserved to the ruling king and to those that 
had died.° 

Ur-meS was the governor of the city Al-Sarrake during the fifth 


3 Cf. Jacobsen, JCS 7:36 note 3. 

4 Cf. e. g. Cig, Kizilyay and Salonen, Die PuzriS-Dagan-Texte 1:171. 
ta CS Fea MOLE O. 

6E. g. BRM 3:52; cf. my Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles, pp. 61 f. 
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year of AMAR-Sin, and is further attested in this office from AMAR- 
Sin 3 to Ibbi-Sin 2, with some interruptions.’ 

The text does not state where or for what purpose the animals were 
received. 


No. 3 


Eee uid dt | 

10 udu-t 

Lum<-ma, Sabra 

mA&’-da-ri-a ezen-mah 

mu 45u-4EN.ZU lugal / SES.AB.KI-ma-ke m4- 

dara; 4En-ki-ka bi-in-duh 

2-oud=se 20 wdu 

DI.KU; -7- li 

ma&s-da-ri-a ezen-mah 

mu 45u-4Su-4EN.ZU lugal / SES.AB.KI-ma-ke bad 

/mar-tu mu-r-igt / id-ni-im mu-dt 
Rev. ma3-da-ri-a ezen-ma [hl] 

ud-1-kam 

mu-DU 

In-ta-é-a i-dab; 

gir <SbS.Kl-ma-biay/ dujbssar 

iti as da=ka 

mu-ts-sa 4Su-4EN.ZU /lugal SES.AB.KI-ma-ke 

bad mar-tu mu-rt-ig / tt-1d-ni-im / mu-dt 
edge 3 gud 30 udu 


Intaea received: I grass-fed ox (and) 10 grass-fed sheep (from) 
Lumma the head of the temple (for) the perpetual offering of the chief 
festival of the second year of King Su-Sin; (also) 2 grain-fed oxen (and) 
20 grass-fed sheep (from) Daian-ili (for) the perpetual offering of the 
chief festival of the fourth year of Su-Sin; delivered by Nanna-maba 
the scribe (for) the perpetual offering of the chief festival on the 1st 
day of the first month of the fifth year of Su-Sin. (Total:) 3 oxen 
20 sheep. 


This text is a record of ‘late payments,” inasmuch as the offerings 
for which the animals were destined took place four to twenty-eight 
months before the date of the text. It illustrates the obligatory nature 
of many, if not all, the deliveries to Drehem. Apparently the obliga- 


7 Cf. Keiser, Patesis of the Ur Dynasty, p. 28, and my Ensi’s of the Ur III Dy- 
nasty (Microfilm, University of Chicago, 1953), p. 10. 
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tions of Lumma and Daian-ili remained outstanding during all this 
time, so that their next deliveries were specifically applied to the deficit. 

Other texts relating to the ‘‘perpetual offerings of the chief festival’’ 
were collected by Schneider in Orientalia o. s. 18:63. 


No. 4 


2maS-gal-Se 
iti-ud-25 ba-zal 
2 mas-gal-Se 
iti-ud-26 ba-zal 
2 udu-Se 
iti-ud-27 ba-zal 
é-muhaldim-8é 
Rev. mu Ma-ar-hu-ni 
i Us-mu-da-a-re/-e-Sa-a-&é 
14 Ha-ar-sikl!-me 
Gir-ni sukkal ma&Skim 
ki A-hu-ni-ta 
bya az 4 
a Wee en eae ot 
TUE AN AN see IN ZlUiay/ es Lae a | 
edge 6 


Disbursed by Ahuni: 2 grain-fed full-grown goats on the 25th day of 
the month; 2 grain-fed full-grown goats on the 26th day of the month; 
(and) 2 grain-fed sheep on the 27th day of the month, for the kitchen, 
to Girni the messenger, on behalf of Marhuni and Umudare§a, citizens 
of Hari, in the sixth month of the first year of AMAR-Sin. (Total:) 6. 


This is the record of a disbursement, the key phrases being 
ki-Ahuni-ta ba-zi, literally, “withdrawn from (the official) 
Anum sand Girnd suk kad, ma.skim, Jiterally. “Girni the 
messenger (being) the deputy.” It should be noted that nearly all 
those Drehem transactions which are characterized as disbursements 
or withdrawals by the terms ba-zi or zi-ga,® and only those, 
also name one or more men, frequently messengers, as deputies. 
Exceptions are formed chiefly by those disbursements whose purpose 
is explicitly stated, as for example, when the withdrawal is for the 


8 These two forms may be analyzed as ba-zig and zig-a, “it was with- 
drawn” and “‘withdrawn, withdrawal” respectively. The former is generally construed 
with a preceding ki-NN-ta, the latter with a following ki-NN. 
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bala of a given governor.? Apparently the Drehem scribes regarded 
every other recipient as their deputy.’° In our translation, however, 
we have simply treated the ma¥%kim-clause as answering the ques- 
tion to whom (disbursed). 

In the present text, Girni acted not only on behalf of Drehem but 
also of certain foreign subjects of the Ur III empire. It is really they 
who are contributing the six sheep to the (royal) kitchens, and their 
“account” which will be debited in this amount. This is implied by 
the phrase mu Marhuni u UmudareSa lu Har%i-me - Se= “on 
behalf of M. and U., citizens of Hari.” 

It should be pointed out that the non-genitive plural of persons is 
regularly - me in the early and middle Ur III period, while from the 
middle of the reign of Su-Sin on it appears as -me-é8 in Drehem 
texts.? This development may be compared to the consistent addition 
of -e% or -€8 to active verbs in the plural from the middle of the 
reign of Su-Sin on which was demonstrated by Jacobsen, Swmerian 
King List, pp. 129 f. It provides an equally valuable chronological 
indicator. But while the two developments ended alike, their progress 
was different, and the second has not hitherto been recognized.%3 


9E. g. YOS 4:64. For bala, cf. below, p. 94. 

x The translation of ma&Skim by ‘“‘deputy”’ is based chiefly on the evidence of 
the juridical decisions and follows Jacobsen, JNVES 5:130. See now also Falkenstein, 
Die neusumerischen Gerichtsurkunden 1:53 f. 

1 The text actually excludes the phrase ‘citizens of HarSi”’ from the ‘‘on behalf 
of” clause, but this is grammatically incorrect. There is no doubt that Marhuni 
is a Harvian; cf. No. 6 below and such texts as Jean, Sumer et Akkad xxx; Delaporte, 
RA 8:188 etc. For Us-mu-da-a-re-e-Sa-a, compare the female Amorite name Da-ri-Sa 
in an unpublished Yale text (Newell 1558). The triple use of plene spelling in the 
present name adds to its unusual appearance. 

12 This was overlooked by Schneider in his article ‘‘Die Pluralfunktion von me 
im Ur I1I-Schrifttum,” Orv., n. s., 13:214-222. Yet the Drehem texts in -me cited 
by him on p. 216 are all earlier than Su-Sin’s last years. For examples of me- 
é 8, cf. CT 32:19 ff. passim (Ibbi-Sin 1); Keiser, YOS 4:284 (Ibbi-Sin 2); A29367 
(unpublished Oriental Institute text; Su-Sin 6); CT 32 pl. 25:103439 (Su-Sin 6); 
YVOS 4:254 vi (Su-Sin 5/XII); MLC 80 (unpublished Yale text; Su-Sin 6). 

3 The development may be plotted thus: 














Animate plural of Animate plural of 
active verbs nouns (non-genitive) 
early Ur III period - zero - me 
late Ur III and early - eS ae 
Old Babylonian periods - 6 insets 
late Old Babylonian period - me - e§ - me - eg 
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No. 5 


I udu-Se 

Hu - bu- ti-a 

gir ba-la-imaunswk kad 

Ir-mu magkim 

iti-ud-1I19 ba-zal 
Revok1,°S ul-¢ i,/a-aomiusta 

ba-zi 

iti maSda-kut 

mu-En-unusg-gal 4Innin ba-hun 
edge 1 udu 


Disbursed by Sulgi-a’amu: 1 grain-fed sheep (delivered from) Hubutia 
by Lalamu the messenger, to Irmu, on the roth day of the month, 
in the first month of the fifth year of AMAR-Sin. (Total:) 1 sheep. 


This disbursement record includes a notation as to the source of 
the animal but none as to its destination. However, Irmu is well- 
known during this time as a messenger functioning very frequently 
as deputy in withdrawals, and the purpose of these withdrawals may 
have been implicit in his office. For the personal name Hubutia in the 
Ur III period, cf. Gelb, Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary 3:126. 


No. 6 


1 udu-[Se] 

Sram etNimn +11 

eda] Sie AN anna 

A4-mi-ba-a 

4 udu-Se 

4En-1lil 4Nin-1f1 

I udu-Se *Nanna 

a-us-te-na 

2 udu-se dul-babbar>* 

2 udu-Se 4En-me-Sa-ra 

gir A-tu silas-Su-dusg 

3 udu-Se gud-e fis-sa 

igi-gurus é-gis!-<a> 'GIR.NITA,! 
Rev. gir Ur-*Dumu-zi/-da sukkal 

1 udu-Se rt mas-gal 

Sul-g4-a-ad 1% Zi/-da-ah-ri™! 

gir Su-4Sul-gi sukkal 
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1 udu-Se Mar-hu-ni / 14 Ha-ar -Si*! 
gir Ra-ab-hu-ti sukkal 
Ir-mu magkim 
iti-ud-16 Da-zal 
Soy te el aera 
ki En-dingir-mu-ta 
ba-zi 
iti Su-eS;-sa 
mu Hu-4@[h-nu-ri®]] / ba-h[ul]} 
Edge 17 


Disbursed by En-dingirmu, in Tummal, to Irmu, on the 16th day of 
the month, in the eighth month of the seventh year of King AMAR- 
Sin: 

I grain-fed sheep (for) the god Enlil and the goddess Ninlil (and) 
I grain-fed sheep (for) the god Nanna, at night; (also) 4 grain-fed 
sheep (for) the god Enlil and the goddess Ninlil (and) 1 grain-fed 
sheep (for) the god Nanna, in the evening; (also) 2 grain-fed sheep for 
the ‘‘white chapel’ (and) 2 grain-fed sheep for the god EnmeSara, 
(delivered) by Atu the cupbearer; (also) 3 grain-fed sheep “followed by 
the oxen” (for) inspection by the daughter-in-law of the viceroy, 
(delivered) by Ur-Dumuzi the messenger; (also) I grain-fed sheep 
(and) 1 full-grown goat, (delivered from) Sulga’ad, citizen of Zidahri, 
by Su-Sulgi the messenger; (also) 1 grain-fed sheep, (delivered from) 
Marhuni, citizen of HarSi, by Rabhuti the messenger. (Total:) 17. 


The separate entries of this disbursement are identified either by 
their distination or by their source, but not by both, if the translation 
given above is correct. The resulting inconsistency can be resolved if 
we try to supply those notations which to the Drehem scribe must have 
been self-evident. Thus the regular night-time and evening offerings 
to the chapels and gods of Nippur™ came in this case out of the general 
stock of Drehem; the animals supplied by the foreign subjects from 
Zidahri and HarSi were used for special offerings in Tummal, in this 
case no doubt for offerings by the same foreigners, who are known also 
from other texts of about this time.*s 


4 Specifically Tummal, a suburb of Nippur. 

5 Sulga’ad of Zidahri and Su-Sulgi appear in Nesbit, Sumerian Records from 
Drehem, No. 17, a text dated only two weeks before ours, and in general largely 
parallel to it. Sulga’ad of Zidahri recurs in the eighth year of AMAR-Sin together 
with a citizen of HarSi whose messenger is Ri-ib-hu-ti on an unpublished tablet of 
the Nies Babylonian Collection. This Ribhuti is no doubt identical with the Rabhuti 
of our text. For Marhuni, cf. above, No. 4. 
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The reading of IGI.KAR as igi-gur us follows Jacobsen, JCS 
7:45. For the translation ‘‘inspection,’”’ (Akkadian aSirtwm; for the 
verbal meaning bari, bari Sa tuppi, see the lexical series igi- 
duh-a =tamartu, short version, AOF 18:81 Il. 9 f.) see Oppenheim, 
Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames Collec- 
tion ..., p. 53. Texts dealing with the inspection of animals have been 
collected there and by Schneider, Orientalia o. s. 18:52. Cf. also Fish, 
Catalogue of the Sumerian Tablets in the John Rylands Library, No. 448 
for the inspection of sheep by the daughter-in-law of Huba’a. Since 
Huba’a is also known as a ‘‘viceroy” (zbid., No. 42), albeit some 
thirty-three years earlier, it is conceivable that our text refers to him 
likewise. 

For another example of igi-gurus e-gis-a, cf. Boson, 
Aegyptus 17:53 No. 70, where the copy has clearly IGI.KAR, — not 
pad, asin Boson’s transliteration. There are several parallels to this 
text which likewise mention the e-gz-a of Ur-4Adad, ensi_ of 
Hamase, including two which give her name as Da-bur-hat-tum.*® These 
parallels dispel any doubts as to e-gi4-a meaning a (female) 
person in the present context. Just why an inspection of sheep should 
have frequently been performed by the daughter-in-law (or bride) of 
a high official is not clear, but there may have been a ritual or divina- 
tory purpose behind it. 


No. 7 


reudu 
I ganamg 
I mas-gal 
ba-u8 ud-5-kam 
Sah um-m a= a 1s! 
Rev. ki En-dingir-mu-ta 
Uri U.UD.LIL=¢ ar 
Su-ba-ti 
iti ezen-mah 
mu Ki-maS*! 4 / Hur-ti¥! ba-hul 


Ur-nigingar received: 1 sheep, I ewe, (and) one full-grown goat, killed 
in Tummal, from En-dingirmu, on the 5th day of the ninth month of 
the forty-seventh year of King Sulgi. 


% Genouillac, La Trouvaille de Drehem, No. 87; Cig et al., PDT No. 454; cf. also 
an unpublished text in the Yale Collection (Newell 1600). None of these texts 
mention an igi-gur us. 
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This shipment of animals, unlike the ones studied in Nos. 1-6 
above, originated within the confines of Drehem and the surrounding 
royal domain, in this case Tummal (cf. above, No. 6). Therefore it is 
not characterized as mu -DU, ‘‘delivered’’; rather, the shipment is 
accounted for, and the question how received is answered, by the 
notation ba-t8, ‘‘they were killed, they died ‘on us.’ ”’ 

The other key term of the text is Su-ba-ti, literally, ‘‘(his) 
hand was brought close to,” i. e. “She took’”’ (Akkadian ilg?). I have 
translated this term by ‘‘he received” just like i-dabs (Akkadian 
tsbat) in Nos. 2-5 above in order to emphasize the functional identity 
of the two terms. Their distinction in the Drehem texts is a purely 
grammatical one, i-dabs; being regularly employed with animate 
receipts, such as slaves and livestock, and Su-ba-ti with in- 
animate ones, including dead animals and all other commodities. The 
exceptions to this rule in Drehem texts are numerically insignificant, 
and the distinction is a familiar phenomenon in Sumerian, especially 
of the classical period.*7 

As a test of the theory, the following analysis of the 155 Drehem 
texts in Oppenheim, CCT may serve. Of these, 55 use i-dab; with 
livestock, including the deliveries of fowl (G11, 24); 35 use Su-ba- 
ti with dead animals, 8 with grain, and one (I5) with hides. The 
predicate ba-an-turs (‘‘was brought in’”’) occurs equally with 
livestock (E8) and commodities (H4). The other 55 texts are either 
disbursements, i.e. ba-zi (said of livestock) (21) or zi-ga, said 
equally of dead cattle (I 10), fowl (F4, I9) and objects (Bab. 21) and 
of livestock (12 instances), or they have no predicate at all (12) or 
none that is preserved or indicated (4). Altogether the only (apparent) 
exception is H46, where, however, udu-hi-a [ba-t8 U]= 
rime*®!-S§é ... Su-ba-ti can be readily restored on the 
analogy of, e.g., O24 (ba-8 é-kiSib-ba-8é) Cf. also my 
remarks on Cig et al., PDT in Bi.Or. 14 (1957), p. 232 where note, in 
addition to examples like the above, also i-dabs; with persons in 
No. 538 and perhaps No. 525. 

The use to which Ur-nigingar put the dead animals is not stated 
(it never is in this class of text, which is very common), but he regularly 
appears in the role that he plays here (cf. e. g. the next text). Tom B. 
Jones has shown that Ur-nigingar was the recipient of dead animals at 


*7 Nor does this distinction of the Sumerian verbs exclude that set up for their 
Akkadian equivalents by Landsberger, Islamica 2:366, where sabdtu is said to mean 
“hold without ownership” and leq “acquire with full rights, adopt.”’ Cf. Oppen- 
heim, CCT, p. 3: ‘‘there was only little difference between these two terms (i. e. 
i-dib and $u-ba-ti).” 
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Drehem in all texts from Sulgi 4o to AMAR-Sin 3/III, after which 
Sulgi-urumu filled the same function.‘® From other, less common texts 
we know that dead animals were eventually skinned and the skins 
(kuS) andcadavers (adda) separately accounted for, even though, 
of course, they always occur in the same numbers. As to whether 
ba-wuS& refers to dead or slaughtered animals (Opp. CCT pp. 15 f.), 
cf. also the clear use of 08 in the meaning ‘‘killed”’ in ‘‘The fall of 
Laga’’’ (RA 6:29). Some of the skins were certainly used in the 
manufacture of leather (cf. No. 9, below), and some of the dead animals 
to feed dogs (Oppenheim CCT, p. 164 [Bab. 12 v 5-7]). En-dingirmu 
is familiar as an official at Tummal in No. 6 above and many other 


texts. 


No. 8 


1 udu-a-'lum-§Se' sig; 
I udu-Se sigs-uS 
4 udu 
3 Us 
1 maS-gal 
2 Stas 
Rev. I silas-ga 
ba-aS ud-6-kam 
ints lew ia. 38 mi,/ ota 
Ure tered. (UU DLIL) sat 
Su-ba-ti 
iti maSda-kut 
mu 9AMAR-4EN.ZU lugal-e/giS-gu-za 4En-li{l/- 
14 i-dim 
Edge 13 


Ur-nigingar received: I good grain-fed ALUM-sheep, 1 fair grain-fed 
sheep, 4 sheep, 3 ewes, I full-grown goat, 2 lambs, (and) 1 suckling 
lamb, killed, from Sulgi-a’amu, on the 6th day of the first month of 
the third year of King AMAR-Sin. (Total:) 13. 


This receipt for dead animals follows the pattern of the preceding 
text, barring the omission of the place of the transaction. It does not 
call for further comment.” 


18 “Sibati texts from Drehem,’’ paper read at the American Oriental Society, 


Middle West Branch, April, 1954. 
17 Note only that the date formula ends in a somewhat unusual finite form 


i-dim. 
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No. 9 


1 kuS-e-sfr U-hab 'é-ba'-an 
a-tu;-a ud-I5 
1 kuS-e-sfir fi-hab é-ba-an 
a-tu;-a sag-Ww-Ssar 
gir Nu-wur-4UTU 
ki Da-hi-i8-a-tal-t[a] 
Rev. ba-z[i] 
$a EN.LI[L.KI] 
iti Se-kin-kuru; 
mu 454-4EN.ZU /lugal SES.AB.KI - ma- ke, 
na-rtii-a-mah 
den-1il 
qNin-lil-ra 
mu-ne-du 
Edge 2 


Disbursed by Dahi8-atal, in Nippur, in the twelfth month of the 6th 
year of King Su-Sin: 


I pair of gallnut-dyed leather sandals (for) the lustration of the full 
moon, (and) I pair of gallnut-dyed leather sandals (for) the lustration 
of the new moon; by Nir-Sama’&. (Total:) 2. 


This, the last of the Drehem texts here communicated, illustrates 
the fact that the scribes of this site were not exclusively concerned 
with livestock. It will, however, be noted that the commodity dealt 
with in this document is a direct by-product of the livestock industry, 
since the k u 8, or leather of which the shoes were made is identical 
with the ku§ or skin of the slaughtered cattle. (Cf. above, No. 7). 
We are well informed on the leather industry of the Sumerians thanks 
to Fish’s studies for the Ur III period in MCS 6 and Crawford’s 
publication of over four hundred texts dealing with leather from 
the reigns of I8bi-Irra and Su-ili8u of Isin in BIN 9. The reading and 
translation of lines 1 and 3 are based on Crawford’s unpublished study 
of the latter texts.2? The reading ti -t tl and the meaning “cow- 
herd’’ proposed by Oppenheim, CCT, p. 28, should be abandoned as 
an adjective descriptive of leather and leather objects. For an analysis 
and complete bibliography of the ‘‘Drehem tablets dealing with shoes”’ 
see A. Goetze, JCS 9:20. 


20 Vaugh E. Crawford, Terminology of the Leather Industry in Late Sumerian 
Times (Thesis, Yale University), pp. 43-49 (“2h4b) and 87-94 (kuSe-sir). 
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B. Texts From UMMA 


No. 10 


89 gud-Se 
I gud-mu-II-8e 
9..a,0 >is Li =e 
I emes; (ANSE.SAL) -al 
304 udu-Se 
384 udu-t 
416 silage 
Rev. 9 sil ag gu-gu-tum 
8 us Silas na-MA/-a 
22 uza ma§S na-a 
255 mas 
Zi722, tagin=baibala-a-ka./,§[w ijgi-guriu e= 
dam 
kisib tra WS) smu 
mu Hu-th-nu-ri /™! ba-hul 
Seal impression: I r, (US) -mu 
dub-sar 
dumu Lugal-Sag5-ga 


Withdrawn in its entirety (from) the bala for the sake of inspec- 
tion (and) receipted by Irmu in the seventh year of King AMAR- 
Sin: 


89 grain-fed oxen, I grain-fed 2-year-old ox, 9 grain-fed 2-year-old 
cows, I pregnant she-ass, 304 grain-fed sheep, 384 grass-fed sheep, 
416 lambs, 9 gugutum-lambs, 8 ewes that have had lambs, 22 nanny- 
goats that have had goats, 255 goats. 

(Seal impression:) Irmu, the scribe, son of Lugal-Sagga. 


This is the only text of the collection dealing with animals that 
comes from Umma, not Drehem. Its divergences from Nos. 1-8 above 
are numerous and basic. The archive of Umma was in no sense a bank, 
nor was it, like Drehem, the private domain of the king of Ur. Rather, 
Umma was an old city-state with an independent tradition. Many of 
the transactions recorded in its archive seem to have taken place 
among private individuals, or between private individuals and the city 
administration, headed by the ensi. They were characterized by 
the use of the seal impression which, like our modern signature, is the 
symbol of private, or at least of free, contractual relationships. At 
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Drehem the relations were by contrast largely obligatory, and sealed 
tablets are relatively rare there.”* 

The present text is a receipt, characterized as such not only by the 
seal impression of the recipient, but by the statement kiSib Irmu, 
literally ‘seal of Irmu.’”’ This expression can serve the same function 
as Su-ba-ti and i-dab;, “he received,’ but in order to 
distinguish it from the latter may be translated by ‘“‘he receipted.”’ 
Its range also is different, for in some contexts it follows expressions 
equivalent to ‘‘received’’ and must then mean more nearly ‘‘endorsed, 
countersigned.”’ : 

There are several difficulties in the text. The description of a lamb 
as ‘(fed with) gugutum’ (Gelb, MAD 3:116) does not appear in 
Schneider’s list of livestock classifications,* nor does the peculiar form 
of the next entry, more commonly met with (as in the succeeding line), 
as na-a. The form nA-MA-a is hard to explain if the usual 
etymology of na (i. e., from nad) is accepted. The zi-ga entry 
is obscure, and its transliteration and translation dubious. For 
igi-gurus see above, No. 6. 


Nos. II-I2 


Some of the texts from Umma, like No. 1 above, are also amenable 
to a two-dimensional presentation, and this will be employed for the 
two texts that follow. These are, in fact, so schematic that they may be 
conveniently plotted on the same graph. 

These two texts list the payment of rations to thirteen different 
men on two different days in the reign of Su-Sin. Texts of this type 
are very numerous in the archive of Umma, and all of them follow 
the pattern here indicated or one of several very similar patterns. 
Their classification has been undertaken by Schneider,?4 but the 
particular ratios represented by our texts do not appear among his 


types. 


2 Perhaps there would be more of them but for the fact that, as Kraus believes, 
the native discoverers of the Drehem tablets stripped the greater part of them of 
their cases (JCS 1:116 f); but even then the percentage of sealed tablets and cases 
would be far greater at Umma. 

22 Cf. such virtual duplicates as Ci& et al., PDT 1:494 f. where the tablet has 
PN i-dabs (respectively Su-ba-ti) and the envelope ki3ib PN, while 
for the rest tablet and case are identical. Other examples in Oppenheim, CCT, J8, 
P5, 54, S5, S7, S8. 

3 Orientalia, 0. s., 22:36-38. It occurs in this context in Cig et al., PDT 1:457, 
(for the third sign see p. 309 there) without any clue as to its meaning. 

24 Analecta Orientalia 1:16-21. 
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With Schneider, it is customary to describe these texts as messenger 
wage texts, even if they give no indication as to the occupation of 
the men named on them. The description is based on contemporary 
texts from the archive of Laga8, in which similar rations are paid to 
men, some described as messengers, (sukkal), for the stated 
purpose of going to or coming from distant points. 


No. 13 


Bisarekinsahan/ ora 
{d-sil-la Su/-luh-ag 
ugula Lugal-é-mah-e 
ki¥ib KAS, 
Rev. mu Si-ma-num*! ba-hul 
Seal impression: En - KAS, 
dub-sar 
dumu Ur-*Sataran (KA.DI) 


Receipted by KAS, in the third year of King Su-Sin: 


90 cubic meters of earth-work, performed in cleaning the Silla-canal, 
under the foreman Lugal-emahe. (Seal impression:) En-KAS, the 
scribe, son of Ur-Sataran. 


The sar was not only a measure of area but also, following 
Neugebauer and Sachs,?5 of volume, and I have used the approximate 
metric equivalents proposed by them in my translation. The work 
performed consisted of dredging the Silla-canal*” of the stated amount 
of silt, and our tablet no doubt was given to Lugal-emahe and turned 
in by him to obtain rations for the men under him. Just what was the 
difference between ‘‘(re)digging’’ a canal (Sumerian ba-al-la) 
and ‘‘cleaning”’ it (Sumerian Su-luh-ag) is not clear. 

The personal names KAS: on the tablet and En-KAS, on the seal 
impression refer to one and the same man. For some as yet unclear 
reason, this particular discrepancy occurs frequently in the case of 
this person.?7 


25 Mathematical Cuneiform Texts, pp. 4-6. 

20 For some other occurrences of this canal, see Le Muséon 62:3, where Schneider 
suggests the reading {d-sal,-1la(i) on the basis of {d-sa-la in Orientalia 
47-49, No. 474:3. 

27 See the examples listed by Schneider in his article ‘“‘Schreibvarianten bei 
Personennamen der Urkundensiegel von Ur III” (Orientalia, n. s., 16:305). 
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No. 14 


Many texts from both Drehem and Umma, while they cannot be 
graphed like Nos. 1, 11 and 12 above, nevertheless gain in clarity if 
their strict case-for-case transliteration is resolved in favor of a logical 
arrangement that reflects the orderly pattern of the scribe’s thinking. 
Such an arrangement will be followed in the transliteration and 
translation of the present text. 

This text represents a wage-bill for work performed on the field 
AMAR-Sin-kiag-Sara, a field known also from other Umma texts.?8 
It was submitted by Lugal-murube, on behalf of the three (or 180) 
men in his charge, to the scribe Lugal-emahe. The field had succes- 
sively to be harrowed, hoed, and cleared of reeds and thorns. With this 
pattern, attested also in other archival texts of this type, may be 
compared the instructions contained in the Sumerian ‘‘Farmer’s 
Almanac,” a canonical (i. e., purely literary) text written down — 
but not necessarily composed — at a somewhat later date.*9 There the 
corresponding operations are to clear the field with narrow axes, to 
tear up its stubble by hand, and to go over its narrow holes with a 
drag. The ground had to be broken up twice by the mattock (=har- 
row) and once by the hoe.3° 


No. 15 


4-urudu-ha-zicin / 2ma-na-ta 

I urudu-ha-zi-in 13 /ma-na 

I urudu-ha-zi-in I ma-na 

kialad-bai7. ima euia 

igjurudul- hea~ baie day dima snays eda 

2 urudu-ha-bt-da/2 ma-na-ta 

ki-laleibi,6% mva=ma, 7 5i¢ fn 
Rev. 6 urudu-Se-kin 15 gin-ta 

12 urudu-Se-kin 12 gin-ta 

ki-DTal-bi,2 ma-+nad5 gin 

2 urudu-gin-sal 

ki-lal-bi 2 ma-na 14 gin 





8 E. g. Schneider, An. Or..1, No. 236; Hackman, BIN 5, Nos. 250 and 259. 

29 See Kramer, From the Tablets of Sumer, pp. 61-65 for a preview of this 
teXE, 

3° Ibid, cf. also the series ana itti8u (Landsberger, MSL 1) tablet IV i-ii and 
pp. 152-169. 
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kin-dtib-ba ki Li-*En/-lil-la-ta 
re Sara Wbw/seaisle in-lat 
iti dirig mu En-mah-gal/-an-na 
en INanna (SES.KI) ba/-hun 
Seal impression Ur - 4[ ] 


dub-sar 
dumueLoat¢g al = LAX RIN 


Ur-Sara and Lukalla received (literally: weighed) from Lu-Enlilla 
in the thirteenth month of the fourth year of King AMAR-Sin: 


4 copper axes (weighing) 120 shekel each, I copper axe (weighing) 
go shekel, (and) I copper axe (weighing) 60 shekel, whose (total) 
weight was 440 shekel; (also) 19 copper hoes (weighing) 35 shekel 
each, (and) 2 copper hoes (weighing) 40 shekel each, whose total 
weight was 475 shekel; (also) 6 copper sickles weighing 15 shekel 
each, (and) 12 copper sickles (weighing) 12 shekel each, whose (total) 
weight was 135 shekel; (also) 12 copper trowels whose weight was 
134 shekel; broken (?) work. 


(Seal impression:) Ur-... the scribe, son of Lugal-usar. 


The kind of agricultural operations described in No. 14 required 
certain basic metal tools. The present text, from Umma, is a receipt 
for a large number of such tools. For the first three kinds of tools, 
we have again the evidence of a canonical text, in this case the ‘‘dis- 
putation between copper and silver.’’3' The fourth, g{in-sal, occurs 
in the series ana ittisus? tablet IV ii 25 (Akkadian ahzu). 

In the translation, all the weights have been given in shekels. The 
shekel was one-sixtieth of a mina (ma-na), which latter weight 
was roughly equivalent to our pound. The weights given for the axes 
and hoes fall within the limits established for them from other texts 
of this periods but there is each time a discrepancy between the stated 
weights and the subtotals given, the latter being from 50 to 70% 
lower than the totals arrived at by simple calculation from the given 
data. Since we cannot accuse the usually meticulous scribes of three 
such obvious errors, it may be that the discrepancy is somehow con- 


31 Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts No. 4. The relevant passage (ll. 11-22) is 
translated by Landsberger, /NES 8, p. 275, whose renderings have been followed 
here. For urudu-Se-kin (written urudu-kin in the canonical text), 
cf. also Oppenheim, CCT, p. 143 n. 132. 

32 Landsberger, MSL 1; cf. his comments pp. 186 f. 

33 Landsberger, JNES 8:275 n. 82; Gelb, MAD 3:134f.; Fish, MCS 1:47 f. 
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nected with the phrase kin-dtb-ba which follows the itemiza- 
tion.334 

This rather uncommon phrase may be compared with kin - 
til-la, “finished work’? (Akkadian Scpru gamru) which appears in 
the same place in other texts of this type.34 But it cannot simply mean 
‘unfinished work,” for this is expressed by kin-nu-til-la.% 
That it applies to implements of this type is shown by the expression 
urudu-ha-bti-da-dtb-ba ina text published by Schnei- 
der.3° A fuller form of the phrase occurs in an unpublished Yale text 
(NBC 214) dated Sulgi 37/IX (Umma) in which we read: 


270 urudu-ha-bt-da/ki-lal-bilI gi 12 
ma-na 5 gin / 540 urudu-kin /ki-lal-bi I 

gtii to ma-na 7 gin //-kin-dtib-ba KA- 
is-sa-ta gur-ra /ki,Da-da-ga-ta 
Ur-4Sara-ke /in-lal, ‘270 copper hoes whose weight 
was 3705 shekel, (and) 540 copper sickles whose weight was 4207 
shekel, kin-dtib-ba (and) returned from the KA-ts- 
sai? Ur-Sara received (literally weighed) from Dadaga.” 


The tentative translation ‘broken work,’’ above, is based on 
the equation dt b =Akkadian napédsu. 


No. 16 


3° (err)? 820" (sila) Sie eur -lwe aly/—ta 
ki Lugal-uru-ni-S8é-ta 
Ur-4En-ki 
S$u-ba-ti 

Rev. iti Se-kar-g4l-la 


338 Dr. H. Lewy suggests that the subtotals are given in terms of a larger mina, 
perhaps the so-called “large weight” (z4-mah) or ‘“wool-mina’ (ma-na 
sf{g-ba) which was about one-third again as large as the “normal weight” (z A 
si-sa); (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 18:131), in which the individual weights are 
stated. For such a shift in measures within one text, compare HSS 10:107 and 116, 
discussed by Dr. Lewy in Orientalia 20:4-7. 

34 KE. g. in the unpublished text YBC 11690, which reads: 18 urudu-ha- 
bu-da/ki-lal-bi Ir ma-na/kin-til-la/ki Da-da-ga-ta/ 
Ur-4Sara-ke in-lal and is dated Sulgi 49/V (Umma). Cf. also BM 105452, 
published in transliteration by Fish, MCS 1:37. 

35 ana utisu VII i 22. 

36 Orientalia, o. s., 47-49, No 44:1. ati 

37 According to the third tablet of the series HAR- ra =hubullu v 28 (Meissner, 
MVAG 18/2, p. 25), giS-KA-ts-(sa)-giSimmar =7ik-bi (variant in PBS 
5:133 lii 15: r¢k-bu), i. e. ‘‘male fertilization organ of a date palm.” Perhaps it should 
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Ur-Enki received from Lugal-uruniSe in the third month: 32 bushels 
of grain (measured) by the royal bushel. 


This simple receipt from Umma carries neither a year-name nor a 
seal impression. It may serve as a reminder of the fact that most of the 
agricultural activity, of which the previous texts were also witness, 
ultimately served the production of grain, i. e., barley. Grain was in 
the first place the basis of livestock production (cf. the frequent 
references to grain-fed cattle above, Nos. 1-9), and as such of the diet 
of the religious and political officialdom, who consumed most of the 
meat. More important, it went into the production of beer and bread, 
and these were two of the five staples of the common man’s diet, (as 
we saw in Nos. 11-12 above), beer taking the place of water and all 
other beverages. 

Grains, like liquids, were measured by volume. The basic unit was 
the sila3; (Akkadian gi), which was roughly the equivalent of our 
pint. In the Ur III period, as in the Old Babylonian period that 
followed it, 300 of these sila; normally made up a gur,: which 
was the standard measure for larger quantities of grain, comparable 
to, though bigger than, our bushel. Multiples of both the silas and 
the gur were, in keeping with the sexagesimal system, expressed by 
different symbols as follows: 


Ti sf = I sila; rm TT = i gur 
e = 10 (silas) 4 DI =10 gur 
4 = 60 (silas) Y SW =60 gur 


The ratio between the two columns is I : 300 throughout. 


NO: 17 
I0 ma-na sig 
ki Li-kal-la 
Lugal-é-mah- 
Su-ba-ti 
Rev. 84-bala-a 
iti ezen-%Sul/-gi 





Mae A - Umi alin nin ba-hun 
Seal impression: Lugal-é-m[ah ] 


dumwu Ur-' iL 


be read-in the light of HAR-ra XIII 8 (JNES 4:156) as KA g18- sa. This 
hardly throws light on our passage. 
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Lugal-emahe received from Lukalla in the b al a -(month), the tenth 
month of the fifth year of King AMAR-Sin: 10 pounds of wool. 
(Seal impression:) Lugal-emah, son of Ur... 


Wool, another by-product of stock-raising, is the subject of this 
sealed receipt from Umma. The text presents no difficulties, but my 
rendering of the common expression §4-bala-a calls for some 
comment. 

The term bala, which can be interpreted as “turn or term of 
office’’38 was used in the texts from Drehem to describe a particular 
obligation due at Drehem from the governors (ensi’s) and temple 
administrators (§©abra’sand sanga’s) of certain of the Sumerian 
cities. Normally this obligation consisted of providing for the prin- 
cipal offerings in the temples at Nippur for a period of one month. But 
small cities might take less than a month and large ones, particularly 
Girsu, two or even three months in a row. The assignment of the 
bala-months differed from year to year; apparently it was deter- 
mined by the royal administration and circulated in texts such as that 
published by Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 299.39 

The term 3$A4-bala-a, “in the bala,” occurs frequently on 
Umma texts, usually in place of a month name. From this fact, Goetze 
already concluded that the phrase must have a temporal sense.4° It 
seems highly probable that it had the specific sense of ‘‘in the bala - 
month,” that is, the month when Umma, through its governor, was 
obliged to fulfill the duties of the bala at Drehem and Nippur. 
Given the year, the month would be unambiguous on this interpre- 
tation. 

It may be asked why a small number of Umma texts add a month 
name after the tem 8A-bala-a. The reason may well be that 
occasionally the bala of Umma, like that of Girsu, lasted for more 
than one month. The expression §4-bala-a then would no longer 
identify the month meant with complete certainty. In the case of the 
fifth year of AMAR-Sin, in which the present text is dated, we actually 
know that the bala of Umma fell in the ninth month.4 Our text, 


38 Jacobsen, JNES 2:170 n. 66. 

39 These ideas on the bala were elaborated in a paper entitled ‘““A Sumerian 
Amphictyony,”” read before the American Oriental Society in 1957 and to be 
published separately. 

4° JCS 2:184. Note also bala used synonymously with iti (‘month’) in 
the expression iti-ud-X-ba-zal for which Nikolskij, DCAL 2:471 (a letter) 
substitutes bala-ud-X-ba-zal. 

4 Cf. Nikolskij, DCAL 2:502. Other known bala-months of the ensi of 
Umma were Sulgi 49/XII (Orientalia, o. s., 47-49:60) and AMAR-Sin 9/VIII 
(Boson, Tavolette cuneiformi sumere, 143). 
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which is dated “in the bala-(month), the tenth month,’ thus 
shows that during this year, Umma’s bala lasted for two con- 
secutive months. 


No. 18 


itte-huz-za 4+kam-us 
ka-lal-bi ae matna 
2-tug= Nu 2-24 oN 
ki-lal-bi 12 ma-na 15 gin 
2 tig-nig-lam gin 
ki-lal-bi 34 ma-na 
sig-kur-ra giS-ga-sum-ag 
Io tig U-gurus 
ki-lal-bi 382 ma-na 
2 tts U-ami-curws 
ki-lal-bi '8' ma-na Io gin 
sig-gi Su-peSs5-a 

Rev. 8 tig MUG-guru§8& 
18 tug MUG-UD- guni 
2 tig MUG-tur 
kielal-bi I ¢0°39°ma-na /'10 gin ‘sig’ MUG 
S paid avg in 
sig ki-[la]-tag-ga 
kyr 4 Nin-tu-ta 
Li-kal-la in-lal 
kasib Ni-kal-la 
wow) am U2 i 
mu Hu-hu-nu-riX! /ba-hul-a 


Lukalla received (literally: weighed) from Ur-Nintu: 


I shaggy garment of the 4th (quality) whose weight is 48 pounds; 
3 shaggy garments of ordinary (quality) whose (combined) weight 
is 121 pounds; 2 ceremonial garments of ordinary (quality) whose 
(combined) weight is 34 pounds, (all made of) combed mountain- 
(sheep) wool; 


(also) 10 workmen’s U-garments whose weights is 382 pounds; 
2 workmen’s black U-garments whose weight is 81 pounds, (all 
made of) picked wool; (also) 8 workmen’s MUG-garments, 18 round 
MUG-garments, 2 small MUG-garments, whose (combined) weight 
is 384 pounds; 1 MUG-garment (and) 8 (pieces of) ordinary linen, 
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(all made of) wool woven with a charged (loaded) loom. Receipted by 
Nikalla in the twelfth month of the seventh year of AMAR-Sin. 


This receipt from Umma carries no seal impression, although it 
bears the notation “‘receipted by Nikalla,” literally ‘the seal of Nikalla 
(was rolled over it).’’ Apparently Nikalla ‘‘countersigned”’ for the 
Lukalla who received the garments (literally, “weighed” them) 
in the first place, since, in other texts of this type, the subject of 
in-lal usually differs from that of ki¥ib or Su-ba-ti. The 
text is a natural corrollary of No. 17, a receipt for unprocessed wool 
from Lukalla. We may suppose that men like him provided weavers 
with wool and bought or took back the finished garments.’? For a 
detailed study of the intervening processes (from raw wool to finished 
cloth), see Jacobsen, ‘‘On the textile industry at Ur under Ibbi-Sin,”’ 
J. Pedersen anniversary volume, pp. 172-187. 

The garment texts have been studied by Oppenheim, CCT, passim, 
and the readings and translations here offered are based on his 
findings, as follows: huz-za (or guz-za), Akkadian hunzu= 
“shaggy”: p. 65; nig-lam, Akkadian lamuSsSu, a garment of 
kings and gods; p. 69; U, an unspecified garment: p. 14 n. 35; MUG, 
an unspecified garment: p. 105; gada:-p. 67; sig-kur-ra: 
pp. 66f.7° ¢gi8-ga-sum-ag?: p. 66, cfi also Deimel, SL 2 sub 
(giS-)ga-sumff., CAD 6 sub halasu; sig-pe&S;/peSe-a: 
p.67; sig-ki-tag-ga: p. 69n. 89; ud -guni: pp. 96-98. 


No. 19 


450 sa-gi 

gu-kilib-ba I2-sa-ta 

ga-nun-sig, é-gibil/tur;-ra 

kiss b> Lanoia) 4-7 1- <a dia 

ugula Lugal-gud-e 
Rev. mu En-mah-gal/-an-na en 4*Nanna ba-hun 
traces of a seal impression 


# In the unpublished Yale text NBC 213, one Nikalla received a similar ship- 
ment of finished garments, described as 4-u8-bar, i. e. “loom(?)-work” from 
SeS-Sigs (i. e. Ahu-téb) the foreman of the looms (ugula ws-ban). In the 
unpublished Yale text NBC 220, such a shipment was received by a professional 
garment worker (Arad li-ttig 8u-ba-ti) from the same Ahu-téb, here 
written Se&S-Sags-ga. 
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Receipted by Lugal-azida in the fourth year of King AMAR-Sin: 450 
reed bundles, in packages of 12 bundles each, which entered the store- 
house of bricks (for) the new temple; Lugal-gude was foreman. 

(Seal impression :) Lugal-azida the scribe, son of Dada. 


In contrast to the high-lying Assyria, Babylonia was poor in wood 
and stone. Its principal building materials, particularly in the water- 
logged, southernmost parts, were mud, for bricks, and reeds. Neither 
of these materials was particularly durable, but they were abundantly 
available. The reeds were tied together in mats and these mats served 
as partitions, sleeping mats and wall coverings, much like the ubi- 
quitous bamboo mats of the Far East. They were also used to line the 
bottoms of boats. A flourishing industry, particularly at Umma, 
provided for these many uses.‘ 

The present text, from Umma, is a receipt for reeds which have 
been cut and tied into bundles** but not yet braided into mats. They 
were evidently to be stored, together with the bricks, in preparation 
for the rebuilding of a temple or some other building (é, literally 
“house’’). A similar expression, ‘‘entered the store-house (for the 
building) of the quay” (g4-nun kar-ra turs-ra) also is 
applied to reed.45 The seal has been restored on the basis of YOS 
4:186. 


No. 20 


SeS-kal-la 

u-na-a-dug, 

10 sa-gi 

UL ig-ga-Sé 

Kueg - lus - lus 
Rev. hé-na-ab-sum/-mu 

mu 0i-tum ra/ -bt-um*®! ba-hul 
Seal impression: Li-kal-la 
dub-sar 

dumu Ur-en-e sahar 


“Say (to) SeSkalla: ro reed bundles for the UL of the door, let him 
give them to Kululu. Seventh year of King AMAR-Sin.” 
Seal impression: Lukalla the scribe, son of Ur-e’e the (page-)boy.”’ 


43 Cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I 245 f.; A. Goetze, ‘(Umma Texts 
concerning Reed Mats,” JCS 2:165 ff.; Fish, MCS 3:42 ff. 

44 Translating with Oppenheim, CCT, p. 45. 

45 BIN 5:272:204. 
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This letter was written by Lukalla, whose signature, or seal, ap- 
pears at the end, to SeSkalla. Letters form a relatively small part of 
our Ur III documentation, some 150 having been published hitherto. 
But they are represented in all the major archives — Drehem, Umma, 
Laga’, Nippur and Ur — and they provide an important clue to the 
functioning of the neo-Sumerian economy. They are nearly all of 
one type, namely orders or requests from the sender to the addressee 
to give certain things to or do certain things for a third party. This 
third party —in the present text, Kululu,4°— must have been the 
bearer of the letter. 

Not once in all the transactions which have been illustrated by the 
preceding texts do we meet a reference to silver, i. e., money. This is in 
contrast to the Old Babylonian period, which was pre-eminently a 
money economy, with a price on everything from the skin of a gored 
ox to the privilege of a temple office. Only a handful of Ur III texts 
before Ibbi-Sin’s reign give us the money values of commodities 
involved in transactions,‘7 and the price and wage fixing so dear to the 
royal law-givers of the Old Babylonian period is unknown to the law- 
code of Ur-Nammu, as far as preserved.4® But if money did not turn 
the wheels of economic activity under the Third Dynasty of Ur, some- 
thing else must have, and the letters show the motivation for at least 
some of the innumerable transactions which are attested for the 
period. The letters, perhaps better described as letter-orders, are in 
effect drafts or orders to pay (in kind), drawn on the great storage 
centers of Drehem, Umma etc., in favor of the bearer. Whether they 
were drawn up in every case by royal officials only a systematic study 
of the category can determine.‘? In the case of the present letter, the 
subject — reed bundles — is the same as that of the receipt in No. 19 


4° His name read thus rather than Halulu because of Ku-lus-lus; and Ki-lus-lus 
in Oppenheim, CCT H5 and N3, though Gelb, MAD 2:158 does not recognize the 
value kus for the sign HA. 

47 Specifically the accounts of the traders (dam-gar). They may be desig- 
nated as kU -bi texts, since they are characteristically of the form ‘‘x units of NN, 
their price (literally, their silver value) is y shekels.’’ So for example YOS 4:295 and 
CT 5:38 f. Some, like HSS 4:24, also express the ration the other way round. For 
typical Ur III prices, see Jacobsen, JCS 7:42 note 49. For the general history of 
commodity prices in Babylonia, see Meissner, ‘‘Warenpreise in Babylonien,” Ab- 
handlungen der Preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1936, phil.-hist. Kl. 1. 

48 The extant portions of the code include its prologue and opening paragraphs, 
which is where we might expect to find the section on prices. 

49 Such a study has been undertaken by E. Sollberger; cf. JCS 10:11 note 1. 
Note that YOS 4:117 is written by the king himself to Ur-Lisin, the governor of 
Umma, in favor of “‘my (the king’s) envoy.” 
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above, although the date and personal names involved are different. 
The text presents some difficulty in line 4. Also, the form of the date 
formula is relatively uncommon. It is an abbreviation of the formula 
“year when AMAR-Sin the king destroyed Bitum-rabium (literally, 
“the great house’’), Iabru, all its territories and Huhnuri,’’s° which is 
much more commonly shortened to ‘“‘year when Huhnuri was de- 
stroyed.” It will be found in Schneider’s compilation in An. Or. 13 
under the misreading mu Né-ib-ra-bil-um* ba-hul* 


No. 21 


Ur-4Sara 
tu-na-a-dugs 
10 giS-il 
Ur-giS-gigir 
Rev. ha-na-ab-sum-e 
na-mi-gur-re 
Seal impression: Liu-kal-la 
dub-sar 
dumu Ur-eii-e sahar 


“Say (to) Ur-Sara: 10 carrying boards, let him give them to Ur- 
gi’gigir; let him certainly cause (this word) to be answered.” 
(Seal impression:) Lukalla the scribe, son of Ur-e’e the (page-)boy. 


If the restoration of the seal inscription is correct, this letter- 
order comes from the same writer as No. 20 above. It is an order or 
request for some further building necessities, in this case the wooden 
boards on which loads of bricks were carried, exactly like the modern 
mortarboard.*? It is undated but closes with the additional line: 
na-mi-gur-re. 

This phrase, also written nam-mi-gur-re,® occurs in its 


5° So e. g. in CT 32 pl. 26:103450. 

st In his article ‘‘Einige bemerkenswerte Schreibvarianten von Ortsnamen in 
den Ur III-Urkunden” (Le Muséon 62:4), the confusion is compounded by mixing 
together spellings and abbreviations for Bitum-rabium (Bi-tum-ra-bi-um, Bi-tum-ra- 
bi-umK!, Bi-ra-bi-um*!, Bi-tum-ra, Bi-tum) with that for Iabru (Ja-ab-ruK/); the 
form Bi-tum-RU.UME! (from An. Or. 7:208) cannot be explained on any count. 

s2 The restoration of the seal seems to be confirmed by a very similar text to 
which my attention was kindly drawn by Dr. Sollberger, namely Lutz, Sumerian 
Temple Records... (=UCP 9/2) Part 2:72. This letter, too, is sealed by Lukalla, 
addressed to Ur-Sara, and concerned with carrying-boards. For the latter, see also 
Oppenheim, CCT, p. 40. 

33 KE. g. YOS 4:119. 
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fullest form as KA-bi na-mi-ib-gur-re,54 and has been 
translated accordingly above. It is not certain, however, whether KA 
is here to read as du gu, “order” (qibitu) or inim, ‘‘word, matter” 
(awatu), and this uncertainty is reflected in the interpretation of the 
letters as a whole. Judging by the script, the text comes from Umma. 


C. TExts oF UNCERTAIN PROVENIENCE 


INOm22 


(The following fragmentary or largely illegible texts are added here for 
the sake of completeness, but without translation or commentary.) 


IL et lat-e2 maona / SU.GI 
ki Ur-é-gal-ta 
kisib Lti-ka-ni 
[ ]na-x 
Rev. mu na-rtt-a/-mah ba-du 
traces of a seal impression 


None3 
(beginning destroyed; then 4 largely illegible lines) 
[ |]Nam-zi-tar-ra 
[ lgur 4 sigy-ga@ id-x/-hé-gia ba-al 


kpolly 04 S$ ole preat a 
I 80/200. (gun) &.uru-nu-é 
4 x *Nin-gir-su-y 


[ ]x-y Se 
ki Li-dig-ga-ta 

Rev. [ | 
x 22/5 zid-Se-gur 
kn x= HiSta 
Se 


[ ] 

[ Sid, ipatud b= Gal WAS sien a 
[ D: ul «gies ga. i zal 

[ ma-mu 

[ CIN net S97 1 eda 

[ ia: b= pa = a 

[ |8Su - 4EN.ZU 

[ ] 

[ [eee bra htaeh 


54 Fish, MCS 3:5 (Harvard 6337). 
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No. 24 


100 (silas) ninda-zid-8ik, (KAL) 
150 (silas) ninda-gin 
na-ap-da-num 
ZA = oa WU = Siege) Salm 
Revirkt$i-b-U-r-4- Nawn-3e4 
ud-'11'-kam 
iti Sw nal mun 
mu-ts-sa ma/-dara3 ba-ab/-dus 
Seal impression Ur-4Nan8e 
dub-sar 
dai men Wirt? x4 


No. 25542 
No. 26 
mel ue¢al 
dumuwUr-Paredta >|] 
1 UNAU ee ] 
dumu Ur-gt-en-nla bo 
1 UN) Were'*x {| ]/dumu Sz-[ ] 
(rest destroyed) 
No. 27 


Illegible except for the word nu-banda on the obverse. 


D. INDICES 


For the sake of orientation, the following map and lists of personal 
names, month names and date formulas will indicate in what texts 
the names and dates occur. 


544 An Old Babylonian fragment was inadvertently included here at first. 
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I. NAMES.OF CITIES 


Har éi (4, G) 
Zidahri (6) 


° LagaZ 
Sirsy a) 


Map 
after H. Schmdkel 





(modern names in parentheses) 
(geographical names from date formulas not indexed) 
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2. NAMES OF RIVERS 


id= sil- ia (73) 
fd-x-hé-ga (23) 


3. NAMES OF FIELDS 
a-8a 4AMAR-4Sin-4¢Sara-ki-4Ag (14) 


4. MONTH NAMES (see p. 104) 


5. DATE FORMULAS®5 


Sulgi 47 (a) the year after Urbilum was destroyed (1—?) 
(b) the year when Kima’ and Hurti were destroyed (7) 

48 the year after Kimas and Hurti were destroyed 
49 the year when HarSi, KimaS and Hurti were destroyed 


AMAR-Sin 1 the year when AMAR-Sin became king (4) 
2 the year when Urbilum was destroyed 
3 (a) the year after Urbilum was destroyed (1-—?) 
(b) the year when King AMAR-Sin fashioned the 
throne of Enlil (8) 
4 the year when Enmahgalanna, the high-priestess of 
the god Nanna, was installed (15,19) 
5 the year when Enunugal (the high-priest of the goddess 
Innin at Uruk), was installed (2,5,14,17) 
6 the year when Sa%ru was destroyed 
7 (a) the year when Huhnuri was destroyed (6,10,18) 
(b) the year when Bitum-rabium was destroyed (20) 
(c) the year when Bitum-rabium, Jabru, all its terri- 
tories and Huhnuri itself were destroyed 
8 the year when the high-priestess of Eridu was installed 
g the year when the high-priestess of the god Nanna at 
Karzida was installed 


55 It will be seen that — so far as they are dated — all originated within a span 
of 18 years in the middle of the Ur III period. The beginning of the dynasty, i. e. 
Ur-Nammu and the early reign of Sulgi, is not represented, nor is the end, i. e. the 
later years of Su-Sin and all of Ibbi-Sin. The translations illustrate most of the prin- 
ciples involved in the mechanics of naming a year after an event, but are not intended 
to prejudice the question of whether that event took place in the course of the year 
so named or during the preceding year. As for the undated text No. 16, its round 
shape suggests that it dates from the early years of the dynasty. 
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Su-Sin I 
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the year when Su-Sin became king 

the year when King Su-Sin of Ur launched the exalted 

bark of Enki (3) 

(a) the year after the exalted bark was launched (24) 

(b) the year when Simanum was destroyed (13) 

the year when King Su-Sin (of Ur) built (Muriq- 

tidnim,) the Western Wall (3,11) 

the year after the Western Wall was built 

(a) the year after the year after the Western Wall was 
built (12) 

(b) the year when King Su-Sin of Ur built lofty steles 
for Enlil and Ninlil (9) 

(c) the year when the lofty steles were built (22) 
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6. PERSONAL NAMES 


I. SUMERIAN 


106 

A’amu 1 
Abbasagga 2 
Atu 6 
Bamu 1 
Dada 19 
Dugganizi 23 
Duggazida 1 
En-dingirmu 6,7 
En-KAS 13 
Girni 4 
Intaea 3 
Irdani 1 
Irmu 5, 6, 10 
KAS 13 
Kiag 

Lalamu 5 
Lu-ASnan 1 
Lu-Ba’u 12 
Lu-Enlilla 15 
Lu-Nanna 1 
Lu-Ningirsu 1 
Lu-Ningubur 1 
Lu-SAH 11 
Lu-Salim 1, 12 
Ludugga BS 
Lugal-azida 19 
Lugal-emah(e) 13, 14, 17 
Lugal-gude 19 
Lugal-hegal 1 
Lugal-kuggani 14 
Lugal-magurri 1 


* Akkadian or Amorite 


Lugal-massu 11 
Lugal-murube 14 
Lugal-urunige 16 
Lugal-usar 15 
Lugal-Sagga 10 
Lukalla 155148, 20221 
Lukani (Lu-kazal) D2 
Lumma 3 
Namzitarra 23 
Nanna-maba 3) 
Nikalla 18 
SeSkalla 20 
SeSzimu 1 
Sulgi-a’amu Sih ss 
Ur-Dadu 12 
Ur-Dumuzi 6 
Ur-e’e 20, 21 
Ur-egal 22 
Ur-Enki 16 
Ur-giSgigir Dios 
Ur-guenna 26 
Ur-Igalim 24 
Ur-meS 2 
Ur-Nan&e 24 
Ur-nigingar Hears 
Ur-Ningal 1 
Ur-Nintu 18 
Ur-Sataran 13 
Ur-Sin 1 
Ur-Sara 15,2 
Zabar-dib 1 


II. Semitic* 


Ahuni 
Awilanum 
Daian-ili 
IpquSa 
Kurb-lIlag 
ae 
Nahanum 
Naram-ili 
Nur-Samags 
Qidmanum 
Rimanum 
Su-Nidaba 
Su-Sin 
Su-Sulgi 
Umma-il 


UmudareSa 


III. OrHER 


Agugu 
Bu’udu 
Dahis-atal 
Hubutia 
Kululu 
Manbi-x 
Marhuni 
Rabhuti 
Sulga’ad 
Uba’a 
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ALALAKHIANA* 


MATITIAHU TSEVAT 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. Cincinnati 


NDER this title two studies of the texts found at modern 

Atchana, ancient Alalakh,t are published here.? Additional 
studies may follow later. The first study (Part I) contains comments 
and notes on the texts. Whenever feasible, they are reduced to trans- 
literations and/or translations that differ from those of the editors; 
this is often the clearest and most concise method of stating my inter- 
pretation. No comments are made in those cases where I disagree 


*JT am greatly indebted to Professor Julius Lewy who was so kind as to 
read large parts of this article and make a number of invaluable suggestions. The 
responsibility for the article is, of course, exclusively mine. 

t Sidney Smith, The Statue of Idrimi (Occas. Pub. of the British Inst. of Arch. 
in Ankara, No. 1), 1949; D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (Occas. Pub. .., No. 2), 
1953; id., “Supplementary Copies of Alalakh Tablets,’”’ JCS 8 (1954), pp. 1-30. In 
the following, the tablets are referred to by number alone with no regard to the 
place of their publication. 

2 Note the following abbreviations: ARM=Archives royales de Mari, Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1950 ff.; BOohl=F. M. T. Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarna- 
briefe... (LSS 5:2), 1909; EL=G. Eisser und J. Lewy, Die altassyrischen Rechts- 
urkunden vom Kiiltepe (MVAeG 33; 35:3), 1930-35; GaG = W. von Soden, Grundriss 
der akkadischen Grammatik (AnOr 33), 1952; IEJ =Israel Exploration Journal; 
Kraus=P. Kraus, Altbabylonische Briefe... (MVAeG 35:2; 36:1), 1931 f.; PRU 
III =Le Palais royal d’Ugarit III: J. Nougayrol, Textes accadiens et hourrites.. , 
1955; Speiser=E. A. Speiser, ‘‘The Alalakh Tablets,” JAOS 74 (1954), pp. 18-25; 
UM=C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual... (AnOr 35), 1955. 

3 Further comments and suggestions, to which the reader is referred, are con- 
tained in reviews of Smith’s and Wiseman’s books. The following had come to my 
attention when this article went to the editor (August 1957). Smith: Albright, 
BASOR 118 (1950), pp. 14-20; Dussaud, Syria 27 (1950), pp. 157-160; Goetze, 
JCS 4 (1950), pp. 226-231; Moortgat, BiOr 7 (1950), pp. 175 f.; Nougayrol, RA 45 
(1951), pp. 151-154; Oppenheim, JNES 14 (1955), pp. 199 f.; Speiser, JAOS 71 
(1951), pp. 151 f. Wiseman: Eissfeldt, Forsch. und Fortschr. 28 (1954), pp. 80-85 
(I have not seen it); Kupper, BiOr 11 (1954), pp. 117-120; Labat, Syria 31 (1954), 
pp. 122-125; Lines, AJA 59 (1955), pp. 331 f.; Oppenheim, JNES 14 (1955), pp. 
196-199; Otten, ZDMG 106 (1956), pp. 210-214; Salonen, AfO 17 (1956), pp. 378 f.; 
Speiser, JAOS 74 (1954), pp. 18-25; Tournay, RB 61 (1954), pp. 469-471. The 
following articles in the scientific periodical literature deal with various aspects of 
the Alalakh texts and contribute to their elucidation: Alt, ‘“‘Bemerkungen zu den 
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but am unable to suggest what would seem to me a better explanation. 
Insignificant divergencies remain unmentioned as well as differences in 
reading of names. Yet no amount of disagreement can becloud my deep 
indebtedness to Smith and Wiseman. In regard to the former, there is 
indeed hardly a reviewer of his book who did not pay high tribute to 
the skill with which the author discharged his most difficult task. 

The second study (Part II) is written with the biblical scholar in 
mind. There I put down what, I think, is of interest in the Alalakh 
Texts to Canaanite linguistic and Hebrew literary studies. A com- 
parison between the possibilities inherent in these documents and the 
role played by the Tablets from Tell el-Amarna in Hebrew and related 
philology during almost seventy years comes readily to mind. It 
immediately accentuates considerable differences. To a large extent, 
the Alalakh Documents consist, in contradistinction to those from 
Amarna, of lists and similar stereotype texts. Where the language 
becomes more vivid and, therefore, more promising to the student, the 
writers or scribes unfortunately betray a rather adequate knowledge of 
Akkadian, while it is only the deviations from standard Akkadian that 
allow glimpses into the non-Akkadian background. Furthermore, in 
addition to the Canaanite, there is the Hurrian background. Finally, 
the documents contain no Canaanite glosses. Still, with all these limi- 
tations, quite a number of features can be isolated that merit examina- 
tion. 

Since each part supplements the other, the comments on the 
individual documents are arranged in both of them in the numerical 
order of the documents in the editions. An exception is made only for 
those comments which bear on Canaanite grammar; they are arranged 
topically at the end of Part II. There are indexes of selected words 
and passages at the end of the article. 


Verwaltungs- und Rechtsurkunden von Ugarit und Alalakh,’’ Welt des Orients 2 
(1954, 1956), pp. 5-18, 234-243; id., ‘‘Vorlaufiges iiber die Ortsnamen des Landes 
Muki8,” ZDPV 71 (1955), pp. 60-69; Aro, ‘Remarks on the Language of the Alalakh 
Texts,” AfO 17 (1956), pp. 361-365; Landsberger, in ‘‘Assyrische Kénigsliste und 
‘Dunkles Zeitalter’,’’ JCS 8 (1954), pp. 51-61; Laroche, ‘“(Onomastique hittite . . $y 
RHA XIII ([57], 1955), pp. 89-106; Loewenstamm, ‘‘Notes on the Alalakh Tablets,” 
IEJ 6 (1956), pp. 217-225; id., "x navpnb mnann my "Abebs nbww by ano», 
("ovn) > mmpny), pp. 13-15; Mendelsohn, ‘New Light on the Hup&u,”’ BASOR 139 
(1955), pp. 9-11; 7d., “On Slavery in Alalakh,” IEJ 5 (1955), pp. 65-72; Pohl, 
“Alalah,”’ Orient., N.S. 23, (1954), pp. 237-251; Smith, ‘A Preliminary Account of 
the Tablets from Atchana,” Ant. Journ. 19 (1939), pp. 38-48; id., “Ursu and 
HagSum,” Anat. Stud. 6 (1956), pp. 35-43. Chronical problems have recently been 
discussed by Albright, BASOR 144 (1956), pp. 26-29; ibid., 146 (1957), pp. 26-33; 
Goetze, ibid., pp. 20-26; Kantor, JNES 15 (1956), pp. 158 f., n. 22. 
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Part I 
COMMENTS AND NOTES ON THE TEXTS 


Idrimi 5 f. — (amélate URVemar™!) ahatesi Sa ummia, ‘(The population 
of Emar) were related to me on my mother’s side,” literally ‘were my 
mother’s sisters.’’4 

95 — ‘‘May the gods... measure him his kingdom and his land 
by line!” See Part II, p. 124. 

The Alalakh Tablets 2:18 — ta-[sa-bat-Su u ta-|ba-sar-an-[ni]. 

2:23 end — 1-sa-bat-5u (nothing is missing). 

2:25 end — a-na [Sa-54/Su]. 

2:27-29 — ‘“‘The mayor with his five elders® shall take the oath 
by the gods, (that) if my slave stays in you(r district), you have to 
notify me.? Should they not agree to (taking) the (?) oath, you shall 
compensate him;’’’ i. e. if the owner of the slave is not indemnified by 
the local authorities, the responsibility devolves upon the state. The 
document envisages four cases where a legal dispute can be settled if 
certain persons voluntarily take an oath. It then considers the eventu- 
alities that these persons refuse to swear:? since the oath is not enforce- 


4 The above translation of the passage follows Goetze, JCS 4 (1950), p. 227, but 
the grammatical explanation differs. Idrimi, no doubt, means the male population 
of the City of Emar but he writes an elegant West Semitic style, pairing a masculine 
noun with a masculine noun and a feminine noun with another feminine noun. 
Cassuto, 8 wn ,m1y noNT WIDNP .7.0, pp. 36 f., who discovered this principle, quotes 
many examples from Hebrew, Aramaic, Phoenician, and Ugaritic texts. Here is one: 
bn.krt... bnt.hrj, ‘“Krt’s sons... Hrj’s (his wife’s) daughters’ (UM 128:III:23 f.). 
Clearly, the girls were Krt’s offspring not less than the boys. 

5 gadu; Speiser, p. 23. 

6 §i-buMES_Sy, There is no need for taking it as a pseudo-ideogram for §7bmtiMES_sy 
(Speiser, p. 23; cf. VAB 5, p. 366). The two plural forms, 37ba and Sibitu, are 
sometimes used promiscuously even in standard Akkadian; cf. A. Walther, Zum 
altbabyl. Gerichtswesen, 1915, p. 52; also tuppam u Si-bu-tim Sarrum imurma Sarrum 
pi §1-bi Salma (Cig, M... Altbabyl. Rechtsurk. aus Nippur, 1952, 163:8 ff.; quoted 
from San Nicold, OLZ 49 [1954], col. 510), where both words mean ‘‘witnesses.”’ 

7 Phrased subjectively, i. e. from the standpoint of the owner who imposes the 
oath. 

8 Lit. “return (the equivalent of) his slave to him,”’ reading # arassu (ARAD-Su) 
tu-te-er-Su. Cf., in general, tu-te-er-Su (:23), where, however, the suffix is the direct 
object; for the spelling, ¢d-ti-ra-an-ni and ti-te-ra-am (EA 145:10, 26); for turru with 
the meaning ‘“‘render the equivalent of,’’ VAB 6, p. 400; also Cod. Ham., verso 1:41. 
But the simple ‘‘you shall return (the equivalent of) his slave’ is also possible; for 
the resumption of the direct object by the pronominal suffix cf. uSellaSSunu (:52), 
usbalkassunu (:77). 

91a i-ma-gas-ru (:29, 44 [the second word in this line is a-na]), la i-ma- 
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able, what are the consequences in the respective cases of their 
refusal ??° 

2:34 — S4-m1-[t]m-m1. 

2:49 end — Probably [istakkanuSu] in accordance with 48:14 ana 
bit kilim is-ta-kdn-Su; cf. ©'S¥igaru dé§-kun-Su-ma (Assurbanipal 
Rassam Cyl. 8:11). 

2:52-54 — ‘‘He brings up his witnesses; if they place the blame on 
his (the alleged thief’s) head but would not swear with respect to his 
house and slave (i. e. the owner’s property), then he (the thief) is free.” 

3:19, 22, 28, 34 — miStannu, ‘‘equivalent,” literally ‘“‘double, sub- 
stitute.’’ See Part II, pp. 125 f. 

3:38 — améli damqiti, ‘‘notables.”” See Part II, p. 126. (Earlier, 
the expression occurs in Mari; cf. ARM VII, p. 244.) 

*7:1, 11 — The estate that is about to be divided is called ‘‘the 
property of the wife (i. e. widow) of Ammurapi’’ (:1) and “‘the property 
of our father’”’ (:11). Upon Ammurapi’s death, his widow inherited 
(part of) his possessions. If Alalakhian law was similar to Old Baby- 
lonian law, one of these three situations is likely to underlie the docu- 
ment: either the widow’s minor children have become of age, or she 
has died, or she has left her late husband’s house, e. g. for remarriage." 

*7:5, 8b — These passages probably contain brief statements of the 
respective legal positions of the parties. Abba’il’? claims that his sister 
has no title to the property, and his sister maintains that she has. I 
cautiously advance the reading pd-al-la-ti (:5) and pé-al-la-[ku] (:8), 
permansive of paldlu, a synonym of dadnu,*3 with the meaning “‘procur- 
ing somebody’s right.’’ The meaning of the (negative) permansive is: 
“You have/she has (not) been set into any right (with respect to the 
estate) — you have/she has (no) right’’ (:5),4 and: “‘I do have a 
right’ (:8b). 


gdr-r|u] (3:38), la 1-tam-mu-nim-ma-a (354; conditional -ma with present [GaG 
§1€0 b]). 

1 For :54 see below; :38 and :44 are partially destroyed. 

™ Cf. G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babyl. Laws 1, 1952, pp. 334 f. 

For the name, cf. Sidney Smith, Anat. Studies 6 (1956), p. 39, n. 3, and 
Albright, BASOR 144 (1956), p. 28, n. 10. 

"3 Old Assyrian; cf. Lewy, ZA 38 (1929), p. 248; EL 3-4, p. 165, note a; also in 
personal names of the pattern ND-palil (F. J. Stephens, Pers. Names from Cun. 
Inscr. of Cappadocia, 1928, p. 81, s. v. balalum; also TCL 20, 107:5). 

4 pallats is either 2nd pers. or 3rd pers. sing. fem. As regards the second alterna- 
tive, cf. Ugaritian Akkadian zakati (PRU III 16.252:3) and, for the final - as an 
uiberhdngender Vokal in general, GaG §§ 18e, 82e; J. Aro, Studien zur mittelbab. 
Gram. (Stud. Or. 20), 1955, pp. 74 f. The form would belong to the second class 
discussed by Gelb, BiOr 12 (1955), pp. 100 f. 
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*7:13 — issabtu, ‘“‘They seized one another,’ i.e. they began 
litigation." 

*7:33-41 — ‘‘He (Abba’il) may not revert’’ (to the partition by 
changing his mind and choosing the lower house), and neither party 
may, under penalty of a fine, contest the judgment. 

*8:1-10 — ‘“‘[Appatum, the daulghter of ([TUJR.GEME) Sil- 
la’addu, had caused to send (?) 5,000 shekels of silver belonging to a 
man (awélim) and to Damburasi’?... to Ammitakum . . . Thus (said) 
she: ‘(That part of) the silver (Raspam) which belongs to my sister 
D. (and) which was entrusted to yout’ to be given,’? give (now)! 
It is the private capital (si-1k-kum)*° of D. She is going empty- 


handed.’ ”’ (That is, she has no means of support and is, therefore, 
badly in need of the stkkum.) 
*8:16-23 — ‘‘Ammitakum said that he had given the silver; in 


other words (-ma), it is paid." (For) thus he said: ‘I swear that 


1s E. g. Gilgamesh, OB version, Pennsyl. Tab. (UM X, 3), 6:15; Assurbanipal’s 
version Rm 289:2 (=II:2):48. Gt or possibly N (cf. EL 3-4, 335:3). 

% Cf. EL 3-4, p. 139, note d; ARM 3, 36:5 f. (cf. :25). Against Loewenstamm, 
IEJ 6 (1956), p. 223, n. 53, because of the absence of a direct object. 

17 For the name cf. Birot, RA 50 (1956), p. 62, n. Io. 

18 Speiser, p. 23. 19 GaG § 85b. 

20 Assyrian sikku, stku, Babylonian sisstktu (but possibly also stku [VAB 5, 
7:3; cf. Driver and Miles, loc. cit. (n. 11), p. 291, n. 4]), “hem” (of a garment) is the 
symbol of the person of its owner; cf. Lewy, Rev. de l’hist. des relig. 100 (1934), 
pp. 31-33, and, from Mari, ARM 6, 45:7-17. Taking away the sikku or retaining it 
unlawfully would amount to laying violent hands on Damburasi. On the other hand, 
in the OA text BIN 4 I1g1 (transliterated by Lewy, Orient., N.S. 21 [1952], p. 422, 
n. 2) the writer mentions transactions of copper to five different persons; four times 
he says addin, ‘‘I gave’’ (the copper), once ina si-ki-i Subélim arkus, ‘I bound (the 
copper) to (lit. ‘‘in’’) the hem of Subelum” (:7-9; two amounts). It thus appears that 
the latter transaction is of a more personal nature, and this impression is strengthened 
by the comparable expressions ina kanniSa raksu(ma) (OB, referred to by Lewy, 
RHR 110, p. 32, n. 5), wma kanni[Sa]ma Sa ‘Hinzuri irtaksuniti (Nuzi, [E. Chiera, 
Joint Expedition...1, 78:14 f.]). sikku, then stands here for the private capital 
carried, actually or figuratively, in the hem. réda is a synonym of alaku (Delitzsch, 
Hwb, p. 612). For réqussu alaku cf. VAB 6, p. 378, and Kraus 2, p. 195. 

21 Part of the clause, viz. the object (kaspam), is placed before its conjunction 
(kima). This word order is not known to me from standard Akkadian, but Amarna 
offers a few examples: inanna atta ki ittiyja ahadmis nirtana’’ amu, “Now, since you and 
I (lit. ‘‘with me’’) have continually been on good terms with one another...’ 
(EA 19:12); (attima tidannt) ™Mimmuria appina miltka] kimé ittyja irtana’am, 
‘(You know of me) that, furthermore, Mimmuria, your husband, had continually 
been on friendly terms with me” (EA 26:9 f.). While these occurrences from letters 
from Tushratta may suggest Hurrian influence, a number of biblical passages would 
point to a Canaanite background: objective »> clauses depending on 708 (Isa. 3.10 
[A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen ... 4 (1912), p. 15]), on y? (Deut. 31.29; Job 20.4 f.), 
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(Summa...la) 1 have paid that silver in the very (-ma) presence of (?) 
D.’ They (those present: the judges, Appatum) heard” the oath, 
(whereupon) Appatum (said): ‘Why does my lord wish to take an 
oath?...’” It seems that Appatum actually does not let Ammitakum 
finish reciting his oath — although it is fully recorded here — but 
interrupts him, for an oath would destroy her hopes of getting any- 
thing out of the litigation. She prefers a settlement to a verdict and is 
ready to take the comparatively small amount of 200 shekels.” 

*r1:9-11 — ‘‘Father shamefully (or ‘“‘high-handedly’’)4 gave you 
(property) which (was) to be held.’’?s 

*21:10-15; *22:11-15 — “‘If?* he (the debtor) pays (him?? [the 
creditor]) the silver in the palace, he may go where he pleases.”’ 

*28 6-8 — aSSum 30 kaspim qaqqadim ™kur-bi-ta-AN mar Nimi- 
nasu ®ub-ba-at-Su-nu-ti(-ma), ‘‘on account of 30 (shekels of) silver, 
(lent as) capital (but not repaid), K., son of N., has enslaved them.’’8 


or on m87 (Gen. 1.4; 12.14; 49.15; Isa. 22.9; Ps. 25.19; Job 22.12); temporal or con- 
ditional »> clauses (Lev. 1.2, and 22 more occurrences in this book; Num. 19.14, and 
3 more occurrences in this book; Isa. 28.15, 18; Ezek. 14.9, and at least 3 more 
occurrences in this book, not counting borderline cases; Ps. 62.11). apil is perm. with 
the price as subject as in 66:8 (level VII?; cf. Oppenheim, JNES 14 [1955], p. 197, 
Ne) 280547. 

22 4-18-mu. Not only is this paleographically easier than i-ta-mu, but the 3rd pers. 
of Samia fits well into the context, while tami makes so little sense that W. trans- 
literates the third pers. but translates the first. (The use of tami in an assertory oath 
instead of standard Akkadian zakadru, however, would not be suspect since it occurs 
also in 2:54. Conversely, zakdru with a promissary oath is occasionally found at 
Mari [ARM I, 3:10; II, 51:11(?); IV, 20:23]). 

23 With W. I take Jakul (:25) in the general sense “‘I will accept’”’ rather than 
construing it to mean that Appatum is the principal usufructuary of the money. 
In any case, A. is still alive as the present tense ereddi (:10) shows. 

24 ina bastimma, lit. either “in shame; it is a disgrace!”’, or “‘by force; on his own 
authority.”’ The enclitic -ma lends emphasis to either meaning. 

25 [. e. which was not at his disposal; or else, slightly different: ‘‘for which he was 
responsible,” in which case the expression is probably elliptical for réSam/qaqqadam 
kullum; cf. also Szlechter, Actes du 21° Congrés intern. des Orient., 1949, pp. 135 f. 

26 Raspam tna bit Sarrim usallam(Su) asar libbisu illak. Equivalent of an English 
conditional clause without opening Summa or closing —ma. Cf. OB: ul illiku simdat 
Sarrim, ‘If they do not serve, the regulations of the king (will be applied)”” (JCS 11 
[1957], p. 28, two occurrences; MA: 6 Sandati uSallim anaka ihitu, ‘If it (probably the 
loan) has completed six years, they will pay the lead’”’ (KAJ 13:27; cf. P. Koschaker, 
Neue keilschr. Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna Zeit, 1928, p. 160), 

27 Only in *21:12; double accusative with Sullumu as it is common with apdlu. 

28 Denominative from abb/pputtu, “slave mark.’ The noun is discussed by 
Driver Joc. cit. (n. 11), 2, 1955, pp. 226 f. The verb is not otherwise known to me, the 
noun being commonly associated with verbs from other roots. For the use of the 
present (ubbat), cf. GaG § 78 f. 
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The enslavement of four families is out of proportion to a debt of only 
30 shekels, but the debt is a collective one (ina biriSunu, :21), and in 
case of collective security or responsibility, the ensuing enslavement 
can, at least in theory, be handled in various ways; cf. Gen. 44.16 f. 
*29:9-I11; *30:7-9; *31:8 f.; (*38:9 f.); *42:5f.— (Raspum Su) ul 
ussab (u) ul ID-TA/TU-ra-ar. Mendelsohn explains the end of the 
phrase according to context: ‘‘Work performed by the pledge [shall 
not] be considered as past payment of the capital.’’?? Speiser’s trans- 
lation: ‘‘The money shall bear no interest neither shall it be remitted,’’ 
presupposes for ID-TA/TU-ra-ar the roots ‘‘*ntrr or *ndrr, which in 
turn would imply a denominative from anduraru, ‘fiscal release’.’’ He 
finds the denominative verb in *65:6 f.: za andararim ul i-na-an-da-ar 
which he renders: ‘‘She shall not be granted remittance from her 
financial obligations.’’3° Both derivations present some grammatical 
difficulties. According to standard Akkadian, and disregarding the 
vocalism, the first form may be derived from *d/t/trr, *nrr (*’rr or 
*wrr), whereas the assumed quadriliteral form would be *innatar(r)ar, 
*innatrir, *ittanatrar, etc.; the second form is from *nzdr. To be sure, 
these difficulties are not insurmountable. Standard Akkadian norm is 
sometimes disregarded at Alalakh, and from the complications of a 
quadriliteral denominative the local scribes might have tried to 
extricate themselves by adapting the root to the common triliteral 
pattern through the elimination of one radical: the last in the first 
form, the first in the second form." But with the assumption of differ- 
ent ways of triliteralization (*ndrr>*drr and *ndrr>*ndr), the link 
between *29:9-II, etc., and *65:6 f., the very basis of Speiser’s explana- 
tion, is given up.3? I propose to normalize kaspum ...ul id-dé/di- 
ra-ar3 and to relate it to the talmudic, implicitly forensic, term x177 
xnoo7, ‘money of disputed ownership.’’34 Translation: ‘The silver 
shall bear no interest nor shall it become an object of litigation.’’ The 
formula is well balanced; the first part is favorable to the debtor, the 
second to the creditor. The debtor receives a loan without interest 


29 [EJ 5 (1955), p. 67. 3° Speiser, p. 22. 

3t Different ways of triliteralization of the Semitic noun for “bird,” ‘spr (thus 
in Arabic) are ‘/’sr (Ugaritic and Akkadian) on the one hand, and spr (Hebrew and 
Syriac) on the other hand; cf. UM § 20.1436. 

32 While the root of anduraru itself is, no doubt, drr, such modern etymological 
cognition does not imply semantic identity. 

33 dé and d& are common in Amarna (cf. Bohl, p. 18) and in Boghazkéi (cf. R. 
Labat, L’Akkadien de Boghaz-kéi, 1932, p. 29); for Alalakh see dd-am-qu (361:7), 
u-la-du (91:27), qa-dt (435:15). 

34 Cf. pur vw naaya nobn cays neobn ampbprxax, vol. 7 (1956), coll. 733-738. 
The article is amply documented but must be used critically for philological purposes. 
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in cash,35 the creditor risks3® neither a possible claim of a third party 
nor37 a possible future contention on the part of the debtor that he (the 
debtor) worked for him in excess of the equivalent of a reasonable 
interest.3° : 

#30 :8-11 — mareMES ta/Sa-a %a-di alped!> 1%-ip-pd-lu3? Mwardum 
$a ia-ri-im-li-im, (the aforementioned men are the) ‘“‘sons of 
Taya/Shaya.*? Until they repay the cattle, each of them is a slave to 
Yarimlim,” or ‘‘...they are slaves! to Yarimlim.” Of the shady 
practices of Yarimlim no. *38 gives an unvarnished account. 

¥*33:13 —a-na 1 ME 30[ +x DUK KAS.LUGAL.HI.A] as in *34:5. 

*33:17 f. — a-hu-u|m ana ahim|] a-na ga-ta-[t1.. . 

G50 ss) 5/6: 

*26:5 f.— A third person (Ashmadriaddu?) is to be the debtor’s 
security. 

*38 — The silver is lent to (na muhhi, :3) Arama. It comes 
seemingly from the two sharpers (:2) but in effect from Yarimlim (:8). 

*38:7 — qa-du-um N1-Sé29-SuU. 

*38:17 — Overlooked in the transliteration: mahar am-ma-ad-da 
LU gyzali. 


35 The emphasis is on ‘‘in cash,’’ for in Alalakh we must always reckon with the 
possibility of an antichretic arrangement through the debtor’s forced joining of the 
creditor’s household (mazzazG@niitu) and paying interest through his services. 

36 The notion of ‘‘financial risk’’ prevails in talmudic snon7 8177 so much, that 
the only translation M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim... p. 325a, gives is 
‘‘money at stake, eventual loss.’’ The conception ‘‘no risk — no interest,’’ conversely 
“if there is a risk — there will be interest’’ is spelled out in the ul-ussab-ul-iddarrar- 
document no. *42; cf. Oppenheim, JNES 14 (1955), p. 198. 

37 Cf. Mendelsohn, loc. cit. 

38 The separation of zddarrar from inandar does, in itself, not effect the basis of 
Speiser’s explanation of the latter. Yet it is less likely that no. *65 is more concerned 
with financial remittance than with personal freedom (nos. 13-20 of Weidner’s docu- 
mentation, ZA 43 [1936], pp. 122f.). A relationship with yk, which has among others 
the meaning ‘‘to go/come out (or “forth”), drop out” (Aram. 773, “‘to drop, flow 
down’’) may provide the basis for the translation: ‘‘She may not go out into freedom.” 

39 Cf. 1-ip-pa-a[l] (*33:20). 

4° Defective spelling (scribal error?) for either name. The first is exceedingly 
frequent at Nuzi, written TA/DA-a-a, TA-a-ia (I. J. Gelb, P. M. Purves, and A. A. 
MacRae, Nuzi Pers. Names [OIP 57], 1943, pp. 142 f.), and occurs also in Ugarit 
(PRU III 15.91:4). The other is also found in Ugarit with the syllabic spelling 
$a-i-iag (PRU III, p. 256; three entries) and the alphabetic spellings ¢‘ and é‘7 (G. D. 
Young, Concordance of Ugaritic [AnOr 36], 1956, p. 17; three entries). 

41 The plural sign is missing. 

# Administrative titles and/or offices are taken over from Mesopotamia. It is 
noted that in the Alalakhian hierarchy the guzali follows the bazannu and the 
awél kussi and precedes the wakil agré. 
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*40:3 — kaspum sibtam (MAS) 4 TA.AMeg ussab, ‘‘the silver bears 
interest of 25 percent.”’ 

51:6; *256:15; *257:17 — arah ni-ga-lim, warah ni-gas-lim, warah 
n1-gay4-li.44 A month niggallim occurs also in the calendar of Eshnunna 
at the time of Ibalpiel II, a contemporary of Hammurapi of Babylon.‘s 
Finally, from OA texts, the expression sibit niggallim, ‘‘seizing the 
sickle,”’ is known.4® The OA term belongs to the Amorite pentacontad 
calendar and designates the first day of the first pentacontad or unit of 
fifty days, corresponding roughly to the middle of the first month of 
the lunar calendar, while in Alalakh and Eshnunna the name pertains 
to the lunar calendar. The different functions of the term, however, 
offer no philological difficulty. Several instances are known where one 
word is used for the pentacontad and the month which coincides with 
it partially ;47 others, where one name stands for a special day and the 
month within which it falls.18 Warahk niggallim is, of course, the first 
month, corresponding to Bab. nisdnu. See also Part II, pp. 126f. 

51:7 —[u(?) Summa istu(?)] e-dd-nu 1-tt-ti-tg-ma, “‘[and if after] 
the term (of the payment) has past, then...” (cf. 46:12 f.).4% 

*56:22,26 — The area is 100 or 200 tku, one numeral being a 
scribal error. 

*56:36 — The fine is 10,000 shekels of silver. 

*60:1 — bitum'™” qa-du ap-ta-am-t|i|-Su-nu, ‘“‘A house including 
their (! instead of ‘‘its) windows”’ (or “roof scuttles’’). The @ of the 
plural ending is nazalized: aptanti;49 the possessive plural sufix —Sunu 
instead of the singular is probably a scribal error as in *23:12. A ptu 
is an opening in the wall or roof of the house, commonly ‘‘window.’’s° 


43 SL Il 74:124. Or is MAS a scribal error for IGI (cf. *39:6)? The meaning of 
the passage and also the rate of interest would be the same. 

44 Read *255:16 warah li-IG.ZI (=li-ig-st?) or li-iq-qa-Se, to be related to wpb inv 
(Gezer Calendar 2)? 

4s H. Frankfort, T. Jacobsen, and S. Lloyd, The Gimilsin Temple... at Tell 
Asmar (OIP 43), 1940, p. 129, n. 54. 

46 H. and J. Lewy, HUCA 17 (1943), p. 150 (index, s. v.). 

47 tv inadtu, kuzalla (the Lewys, loc cit., p. 66), sibutu (pp. 88-91). 

48 (warah) isin abi (loc. cit., p. 120, n. 457; in general p. 76, n. 326); and for 
Alalakh see the remark to *269:11, below, p. 121. 

48a MA edanu étiqma (KAJ 42:7, passim). 

49 GaG §32. The restrictions as to which consonants may open nazalized syl- 
lables (GaG §32b) admit of exceptions; cf. J. Aro, Stud. z. mittelbab. Gram. (StudOr 
20), 1955, p- 37, top; also pu-ra-an-tim/pu-ra-(at-)tim (ARM XV, p. 131); SALRi-ri- 
im-be-li/SAURi-ri-be-lu (PRU III 15.168:15, 8). As regards the principle of the con- 
servation of phonetic quantity — consonant length instead of vowel length —a 
number of examples are found in GaG §20d,g. 

5° References A. Goetze, The Laws of Eshnunna (AASOR 31), 1956, p. 99, n. 2; 
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The express inclusion of windows in the contract of purchase indicates, 
however, that they consist not merely of holes in the wall, but that 
finished windows with frames and/or crossbars or lattices are meant.* 
On the other hand, the aptantu may be in the muhbu, “roof scuttles.”? 
An opening in the roof that makes it conveniently accessible from the 
house and thus enhances its usefulness bars, according to talmudic 
law, the automatic inclusion of the roof in the purchase of the house, 
and neither is the opening itself included therein: xb man nx 72107 
_..mnp nasi wy ox...uone...190, “If a man sold a house, he has 
not thereby sold...the roof...if it (i.e. the roof) has something 
like an opening...’’ (Baba Batra 4:1). Explicit inclusion of the roof 
in the purchase of houses is attested in Babylonians? and Demotics* 
contracts. 

*61:6 — Add after 100 (parist) of barley: ‘100 (parist) of [em- 
mer(?)].”’ 

*63 :8-12 — ‘‘Whoever violates (the contract) shall pay (an amount 
of) silver equal (to the price of the object of purchase) and lose what 
he has (acquired in this transaction);”’ i. e. the total penalty of breach 
of contract is twice its value. 

*65:6 £. — See to *29:9-I1I, etc., above, pp. 115 f. 

66 f. — The object of sale is female slaves;54 cf. the remark to 
no. 233, below pp. 119 f. 

82:10 — Aria is the name of the young male slave; the name of the 
female slave is not mentioned. 


the Lewys, loc. cit. (above n. 46), p. 54 with n. 239 — there apparently pars pro toto; 
B. Landsberger, MSL 1, pp. 141, 253 f. 

st Regarding frames, bars, and lattices of windows see — for the Hittite area and 
era, R. Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens... 1955, pp. 166-168; for biblical 
Palestine, K. Galling, Bibl. Reallex., 1937, coll. 163-165; for pre-Sargonid Eshnunna, 
H. Frankfort in Univ. of Chicago OIC 17 (1934), p. 14, with figg. 6, (8), 9; for OB 
Eshnunna, Laws 36: aptum la nashat, ‘‘The window has not been ripped off” (by a 
burglar), which can only refer to a crossbar, a grating, or a shutter. Windows also 
occur in five Aramaic documents from Elephantine concerning conveyance of real 
estate: 72 312), ‘““And windows are in it”’ [scil. the house] (Kraeling 3:5; similarly 4:8; 
9:13; 12:13). They are mentioned in these documents together with other items 
(beams, doors, etc.). One text has: non jn’nD yD Ndbyim) mnnna, ‘At the lower end and 
above [mentioned before in the description of the boundaries of the property], there 
are windows open’’ (Cowley 25:6). It is thus possible that in these instruments the 
mention of windows is descriptive of the real estate in a general way rather than 
stressing certain fixtures to be included in the purchase. For window grilles in the 
Diyala region, Sargonid period, cf. I. J. Gelb, Old Akkadian Inscriptions in Chicago 
Nat. Hist. Museum, 1955, p. 299. 

s2 P, Jensen in KB VI 1, p. 528. 53 B. Landsberger in MSL 1, pp. 213-215. 

534 Kraeling, loc. cit. (above n. 51), p. 159. 

54 Although Mendelsohn quotes Oppenheim’s correct interpretation, to wit, that 
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90:7-10 — Because of 4-din-Su-nu-mi (:10) the damaged line 8 
must contain the subject, possibly with a title of an official 1. . .]-nu 
as apposition. Translation: “‘... they were put in prison (“nu-pa-riss 
na-\ad-nu]), and PN handed them over to Silli.”’ 

110:9 — at(!)-ta-ma, ‘‘you”’ (it is your responsibility). 

111:10 f. — “Let his alik pani* give (them). See Part II, p. 131. 

*126:29 — assum nis “4Star bélti ul tisSa, ‘‘Because you have not 
taken an oath by the mistress Ishtar.’’ This translation’? is based 
either (a) on a Nuzian or (b) a biblical locution. (a) ildni naka, ‘‘to 
take an oath by the gods.’’5* While from Nuzi only this shorter expres- 
sion is known, Alalakh would now provide its fuller form including the 
noun (75) with which, according to Speiser, the etymologically 
unrelated verb (naz) has become associated. (b) xvi, ‘‘to utter, 
pronounce,”’ either absolutes® or, mostly, with the accusative of the 
utterance (n'73, 7701, bwe, m1, nPp, ov, yow, nen). See also Part II, 
pit30) 

180:31; 182:29 — The spelling of muskénu is uncommon but not 
out of line: (a) MAS.EN.KAK (passim) — (b) MAS.KAK.EN (Laws 
of Eshnunna A 2:23; B 2:20°°) — (c) MAS.KI.EN (Alalakh).* 

227:13 — ‘‘Four bed-couches.’”’ See Part II, pp. 127 f. 

233 —'[,,,x] sé-pa-rd 1 SAL-tus ?[.. .]-ti-2a 3[... x] sa-[ha-|ra 
1 SAL-[tus] 4[. . .]-Sa 52 SAL.LU-tuy Sa ™ib-sa §1 SAL.LU-tuy 1 sei-ha-rad 
$a ™ab(?)-bi 72 SAL.LU-tu, Sa “ab-ta-na-ti *2 SAL.LU-tus 1 sti-ha-ra 
Sa ™a-ar-du-wa 91 SAL.LU-tu, S{a(?)] ™te-Se-wi-ri 1°™(or “‘1’’) nu- 
ku-[...] "12 SAL.LU.M[ES] ”6 sd-ha-ra ¥x s2-ba-alr-t]u, “4 amé- 
latuMES 1526 ka,-li-ma $a URUVJa-as-si. The groups of slaves listed in 
this document are: (a) LU=amélu (:14); (b) suhdru (passim); 
(c) SAL.LU-tus (passim); (d) SAL-tws (passim); (e) suba[rt]u (:13). 
(c) is evidently the feminine of (a) and, contrary to W. (no. 230), to 


LU.SAL-tus is a slave girl (IEJ 5 [1955], p. 68, n. 21), in his translation of no. 66 a 
male slave is sold. 

55 Kupper, BiOr 11 (1954), p. 119. 

56 Military or civil officers (pl., cf. Delitzsch, Hwb, p. 531). 

57 There remains an element of uncertainty owing to the general difficulties of 
the document and impairments of the context. 

58 Speiser, Orient., N.S. 25 (1956), p. 10, n. 3, pp. 15-23. See also Christian, 
AfO 18 (1957), p. 112. 

59 Isa. 42.[2], 11; cf. svn, “utterance.” 6° Goetze, loc. cit. (n. 50), pp. 51, 169. 

6t If there should be more to the value 77 of the sign KAK (W. von Soden, Das 
akk. Syllabar [AnOr 27], 1948, no. 145) than the whim of an MB cryptographer (Gadd 
and Thompson, Iraq 3 [1936], pp. 87-96), the Mukishian scribe may have under- 
stood spelling (b) as MAS-ki;-en and simplified it to MAS-ki-en thus approximating 
syllabic spelling. (With kz instead of ki; compare below n. 81 on gi and gis.) 

6 Plural as 234:2. Likewise muSéniqtu (*238:29) and others. 
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be read ameéltu,*s while (e), the feminine of (b), is in all likelihood 
syllabic for (d). These readings apply also to the other docu- 
ments of this group (230-234) and to 66:2; 67:3; 82:3, 9 (and 
344:5). 

*238:20, 33 — 10 ‘iSparat qd-as-51(/Se-em), ‘“Ten weavers of the 
sheikh.’’® 

*241:3(!) — While an isolated mention of a “‘tailor’’ is unsuspected, 
the comparatively frequent occurrence of these artisans, if we follow 
W.,°7 is more than the Alalakhian society and economy would need 
and could bear. LU HUN is short for LU HUN.GA =agru, ‘hired 
laborer,’’®’ or, less likely, aSlakku (LU TUG), “‘fuller.’’% 

*onssa3 5) 24816; 253313 59725610,0275 1264014 Coie (27522 ee 
LUZA.KI-ni. This can be normalized sd-ki-ni, i. e. sakini, Amarna 
sokint and sokina,?? Heb. and Phoen. 120; or za-gi-nt, i. e. zaqini, 
Heb. j}p!. The former is the probable reading, because there is no 
reason to reject —as one would be forced to do in accepting the 
latter — the correspondence of the Amarna term which has an 6, and 
also because in two instances (*248:6; *253:13) the LUZA.KI-ni is 
called GIR, meaning approximately the same as ]20. 

*253:17, 27 — Two druggists, awél kanaktim (LU (GIS.)SEM. 
GIG), are mentioned. kanaktu is a gum used for medication or in- 
cense.7' 

*264:22, 26-28 — The month of Sa-ta-al-5i and the holiday us-wm 
§t-ta-ta-al-ta-ab-Se may be related to one another; cf. u4-um 4a-ti- 
it-f1. In both words Hur. Seja (spelled S7-1a),‘‘ water,’’3 can per- 
haps be isolated, suggesting an — autumnal —— festival of water rites. 

*264:31 — U.TIN.TIR.GIG.SAR is the ideographic spelling of 
zibu, ‘‘black cummin,” syllabically written *256:11 and *260:7, 9-11 
(W.). 


6 Cf. Oppenheim, Joc. cit. (above n. 54); and cf. M. San Nicold, Bab. Rechts- 
Uke eee LOR) Dy O2. 

64 231:1 read J améltu (SAL.LU-tus!). 

6 As in Nuzi (cf. Gordon, Orient., N.S. 7 [1938], p. 39), the masc. suffixes in 
6 f., 11 are due to the Hurrian background of the scribe and are no indication of 
the sex of the slave. 

6 OA; cf. EL 3-4, p. 173; TCL XX 165:6, 16, 24; 166;15; B. Hrozny, Inscr. cun. 
du Kultépé 1, 1952, 9:7. 

67 P. 159b, to which add *38:19 wakil (“supervisor of’) LU.MES KU. 

68 Cf. J. R. Kupper, ARM 3, p. 118. 

69 Cf. also Lambert, RA 50 (1956), p. 98. 

7 KA 256:9; AO 7093:69 (RA Ig [1922], pp. 91 ff.). 

7 R. C. Thompson, A Diction. of Ass. Bot., 1949, pp. 344-347. 

7 See below to *269:1T. 

73 Cf. E. A. Speiser, Intr. to Hur. (AASOR 20), 1941, p. 74. 
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*269:1, 9 — GIR astra (LULMES] SU.DUs.A),” “officer in charge of 
the captives.’’ He is the counterpart of the OB wakil (PA) a-si-ri.75 
Captives of war played a considerable role in the economy of eighteenth 
century Alalakh as the mere listing of references shows.7° For a more 
detailed treatment of the question see Mendelsohn.77 

*269:11 — This offering is brought to Ishtar at her festival in the 
month of Utithi. Another holiday is dedicated to her in the month of 
Piar(e) C3467 1 e348 1 1) 

*269:18 f. — It is unlikely that LU(.MES) MA(/KU/BA)-sé (also 
*265:7; spelled MA[/KU/BA]-sz *259:15) is the West Semitic normali- 
zation of the ideogram IS (W., p. 158b). The latter is twice spelled 
ki-zu(-u%) (*277:7, 13), and the second time it has the apposition ‘‘the 
Amorite’’ to boot. If the reading is (aw@l@@E5) ma-st/si, which is 
paleographically not improbable, it may mean “‘sailor(s).’’78 Note that 
in all cases the disbursements are wages (i-di, A) of the awélé masi, 
and that in two cases these men are said to have travelled: in *259:16 f. 
to Oatna’? upstream the Orontes, that is naturally by ship, in *269:18 
to a town URUma-ra-baki.* 

#270-81., 19). 20 1s, 30 f., [341.1 0 /2Z0/2/ elt (Runuk) babu 
(ZA.GI.A)® TAR PN, ‘6/25/27 (parisi of emmer received) against a 
promissory note for(?) the TAR of PN.” A more precise translation 
of babtu®? would depend on the meaning of TAR. For this the context 
suggests ‘‘proxy, agent,’ but I cannot substantiate it.* 


m45L II 354:213a. I do not understand W.’s reading and translation TUG 
(misprint for TUG).DUs.A, “fuller” (p. 159b). 

75 Cf. Feigin, AJSL 50 (1933 f.), pp. 220-226. 

76 \W., p. 158a, among which there are two that refer to a GIR asiri (*257:3; 
*278:4). Correct the following entries: *256:18; *258:8. 

77 Loc. cit. (n. 54), p. 66. 

7® masu, ‘‘deep-drawing ship” (cf. A. Salonen, Die Wasserfahrzeuge in Babyl. 
(Stud. Or. VIII 4], 1939, pp. 48 f.; Lewy, Orient., N. S. 21 [1952], pp. 274 f.). 

79 The city is not listed in W.’s index; it is spelled URUga-ta-na*? as in Mari 
(cf. ARM 15, p. 131) and probably in *6:37 (qa-D[A]-na*?; cf. Albright, BASOR 
146 [1957], p. 28). 

80 Possibly identical with URUma-(’-)ra-bd*", syllabic m‘rbj, near Ugarit (PRU 
III, p. 266b; UM 113:57). 

8 Like ZA.GI.A (SL II 229:16). GI and Gl, interchange in Alalakh in the ideo- 
grams E.GI.A (=kallatu (W.] 17:4; 87:11; 91:6; *411:25) for common E.GI,.A (SL II 
324:167) and SU.GI,.A (= bu [W.] *322:4) for common SU.GI(.A) (SL II 354:149d). 
For the interchange in Old Akkadian between E.GI.A and E.GIj.A cf. Gelb, loc. cit. 
p. 243. 

82 Cf, Landsberger, ZA 39 (1929 f.), p. 293, and MSL 1, 1937, pp. 142 f.; Lewy, 
quoted in RA 51 (1957), p. 4, n. (L.) 19. 

83 TAR is very clearly written in the autograph. 
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*270:13 — st-GI-il-ti; “gaSudi, ‘‘the private property* of the cup- 
bearer.”’ 

*271:13-16 — The 150 PA of barley and the 100 PA of emmer are 
given to Mushu, Kakme, and Diniaddu. 

*282:6 f. — ‘‘Aribba, the fisherman” (SU.HA), also *279:5; “Ubd- 
a-ru (48:4).%5 

284 — The expression “A ana URUY means: “‘A (who is living) in 
(the town of) Y,” as is shown by §. amél URUa, ana URUQ, aSib, “S. 
of A. who is living in H.” (:8 f.). For (aSabu) ana with the meaning 
‘(to live) in” see Part II, pp. 131-133. 

284:2 — a-na idi(A)#-Su-ma,® “alongside with him,’’’7 or ‘‘as his 
hire. ’’87 

284:6 f. — ‘‘Kushaya, son of al(?)-bi-hé” and “‘K., father unknown.”’ 

297 — This is a part of, or an abstract from, a letter to the king, 
as :16f. and :21, formulaic in Amarna, show: 2 Sarru™ lu-u i-de4, ‘“‘Let 
the king know (it),” 2 lu(?)-2 ti-i-de,, ‘‘may you know (it).’’ The letter 
seems to report about certain obligations with regard to barley, e. g. 
:8 ff.: Se-tm maskani Sa [...] %eli URUn, M4-7-a, ‘. .. the barley of(?) 
the threshing floor of [...] he imposed as an obligation®® on (the 
town of) N..” 

355:11 — Just as ana following aSdbu (:2) does not imply direction 
(translate, ‘‘When the king stayed at A.,”’ and see Part II, pp. 131-133), 
so it is used instead of standard Akkadian tna in :11: a-na k1-tt u-st-uq, 
“Choose honestly!” 

*366:1 ff., passim®? — rabitum(GAL), ‘‘large cup.’’° 

*373:2 f. —1i-na re-eS ti-tu-ri-im na-di-in °2 siqli a-na rabis tki, 
“(Ten shekels...) given at the bridge head," two shekels for the 
officer in charge of the canal.’’ References to bridges and canals are 
only natural in and around Alalakh.” 


84 Greenberg, JAOS 71 (1951), pp. 172-174. 

8s The reference W., p. 158a is erroneous. 

86 di occurs in di-ni-a-du (*59:2) besides common di-ni-a-du, and in ab-di-a-na-ti 
(301 :6). 

87 Frequent in Mari; cf. ARM 15, pp. 178 f. 

87a Cf. Sachs: ‘‘wages’’ (AfO 12 [1937-39], pp. 271 f.). Sachs refers to EA 16:30. 

88 The D-stem of e’élu with the meaning ‘‘to inflict a financial obligation” is not 
known to me. It may be causative here: ‘‘He caused to establish as (?) an obligation.” 

89 Cf. W.’s index, p. 161a. 

9° Cf. PRU III, p. 183, note to line 7. 

* Probably a lump payment of bridge toll. With réS titurrim cf. LB qaqqad gisri 
(references CAD 5, p. 107b); also Heb. 477 (93) wen (Ezek. 16.25, 31) and wsn 
mxin b> (Lam. 2.19), places of heavy traffic. (OB ré girrim [VS 16, 58:6] is incon- 
clusive; cf. Ungnad, ZDMG 77 [1923], p. 90, n. 2.) 

9 Cf. L. Woolley, A Forgotten Kingdom, 1953, pp. 17-20. 
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*373:18 f. — ‘18 shekels the price of fat (Jipa[].UDU¥#!4]93) for 
the Governor of Aleppo.”’ 

*376:1 — nappabu(LU SIMUG%), ‘blacksmith.’ 

*381 — lo] Sigli kaspum ma-ah-ra {Sa awlél ma/ba-ad-da-nu 
3[.. .]-nu 4a-na Sar-ru-wa ‘awél ishi Sa nini(LU ZAG.HA%) *na-di-in, 


“to shekels of silver — received — [of] the M/Baddanite® . . . given 
to Sharruwa, the man of the fish net.”’ 
391 — ‘402 talents of copper... 7 talents of copper.” 


401 —3 ka-ku-rd era *Suquitu(LAL.LAL)-Su-nu 1 li-im 2 mé- 
tim(ME)9? *a-na LUMESyappape(SIMUG) URUbe-ra-Se-na 47 li-im eri 
Sa-na ™be-en-tam-mu-su-ni *naphar 4 ka-ku-rad 71 li-im ert damqu *%a-na 
™be-tam-mu-Su-ni %a 4 métim URUDU.ZU AN.NA Sa KAK.U. 
TAG.GA#!l4 ¢-na “be-tam-mu-Su-ni, ‘3 talents of copper (each one) 
weighing 1,200 (shekels) for the smiths of the Town of Berashena,97* 
7,000 (shekels of) copper for Bentammushuni; total: 4 talents (and) 
1,000 (shekels of) good copper for Bentammushuni. As for 400 
(shekels, they are an) alloy of copper and tin? for arrowheads for 
B.’’'°° Two standards of the talent are attested in this tablet: one (a) 
of 1,200 shekels “‘for the smiths,’’ another (b) of 2,400 shekels for 
Bentammushuni. (a) was the exception; its value had to be given 
explicitly (:2), and it was also far off the OB norm of 3,600 shekels. 
The demonstration of the value of (b) is simple: 1,200.3+7,000= 
4x-+1,000; x=2,400. See also Part IJ, p. 128. 

*409:10 f. — ‘‘When one brought up (or ‘‘brought northward’’) the 
gift of the king.” 


3 SL II 231-211. 

% Or, possibly, LU E.SIMUG, similar to the spelling in Hittite texts (SL II 
308 :104). 

9 SL II 332:138. 

96 Either reading is supported by names from Ugarit (UM, s. v.) and the Bible 
(vocalized }q7 and }73, respectively). The name may stand for a gens or a clan; 
with awél m/b. cf. *nuDN wx ,Dvw? w NX, and others. 

97 Level VII *60:5; *61:5: me-tim; see also A. Finet, L’Accadien des lettres de 
Mari, 1956, pp. 105 f. 

91 be-ra-Se-na is originally a personal name and of Indo-Aryan extraction, 
Virdsena in the Mahabharata (cf. Dumont, JAOS 67 [1947], p. 251). It is the name 
of the addressee of the (second) Shechem Letter, spelled 67-ra-aS-Se-n[a] (Bohl, ZDPV 
49 [1926], p. 325, with plate 46, line 1). 

98 This meaning of Sa is rather common in Mari; cf. ARM 15, p. 256, s. v. 2°. 
For OB proper cf. Kraus 2, p. 196, s. v. b, end. 

99 I. e. bronze, as distinct from the ‘‘good (= pure) copper,” :7. For the ideogram 
see SL II 6:(3 f.), 17; 7:40. 

100 The three last lines may also be translated: ‘‘As for the 400 (shekels) of 
bronze, (they are) for arrowheads for B.”’ 
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*409:42 — “Six garments (including) three TUG.SAG,.GA™ gar- 
ments (and) three naklaptu (TUG.GU.E.A'”) garments;” i.e. the 
total is six, rather than twelve garments. 

*414 — The recipient of the objects is not named. Tamarhi may 
be the person concerning whom(? pa-ar-[sa?] Sa [:11 f.]) a decision 
was made. 

415:4, 13 — TUGSIG,.A is a mistake for TUCSIG,.ZA (thus 416:8), 
in itself a variant of TS6g uz (LUM). za. 

416:10 f. — PA is an ideogram for garment. Three PA’s are listed: 
PA nalbasu;1°4 PA Sa i-dd-ti, ‘‘PA covering the arms; PA Sa bur-ki, 
“PA covering the knees (or “‘loins’’).’’ As regards its possible reading, 
an entry in the vocabulary S? is: [p a-a] / [P]JA / "ka'-tu-1.1°5 


Part II 


THE ALALAKH TEXTS — THE LANGUAGE OF CANAAN — THE BIBLE 


Idrimi 95 — At the end of his inscription, Idrimi curses anyone who 
may lay violent hands on it: ilaniME5 $a Samé 2 irsiti Sarru-ut-Su 2 
ma-at-Su KU lim-du-du-su. Smith vaguely: ‘‘May (the gods of heaven 
and earth) assign him as his portion his kingdom and his lands in 
ruins.’ Goetze!” reads KI, the determinative of “‘land,’’ instead of KU, 
but accepts Smith’s translation otherwise, while Nougayrol*®’ refers 
to Landsberger, OLZ 34 (1931), col. 131, an altogether unclear pas- 
sage, textually and otherwise. If we retain Smith’s reading KU as 
paleographically a bit preferable, we shall normalize: eblam**® lim- 
dudussu, ‘‘May (the gods...) measure him?°? (his land...) by line.” 
This phrase, which is apparently not of Mesopotamian origin, is 
closely paralleled by Amos’ denunciation of Amaziah: bana 4n07N 
ponn, ‘Your land shall be divided by line” (7.17), and also by the 
dirge of the Jerusalemites: 7 »»y pom (Micah 2.4), for whose verb 
(|| pbm>) the LXX has the preferable reading xarewerpnvn, i.e. 
‘a9’, “‘The estate’? of my people is measured out.’’™ 


ror SL II §36:244. x02 Cf, W.’s index, p. 162a and *411:16. 
103 Cf. PRU III, p. 184, note to line 12. x04 Cf. SL II 536:272. 

15 MSL 3, p. 66, line 6’. I owe this reference to my friend Dr. William W. Hallo. 
x06 JCS 4 (1950), p. 229. rot RAL AS, (2OST )).p. 153. 


108 Adverbialis; or else read ebla, accus. instrum. The accusative has instru- 
mental function in Sa Saturu nibit ansar, ‘“Who is exalted through the call of Anshar’’ 
(En. El. 7:102). 

109 Dativus incommodt. 110 || y>qw and cf. II Kings 9.10, 36 f. 

1 Not even the Yan is missing. It is mentioned in the following verse, which 
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3:19, 22, 28, 34 — In this treaty between Mukish and a neighboring 
state concerning the extradition of runaway slaves the word miStannu 
occurs four times. The miStannu is something that is given by the 
owner of the fugitive slave when his chattel is returned to him. For 
the determining of its exact meaning we have, besides context and 
etymology,’ two biblical passages where a similar Hebrew word, to 
wit 72%), occurs with a special and unrecognized meaning.'%3 Deut. 
15.18 says with reference to the manumission of a slave in the seventh 
year: Ouv ww TAY TDw 4Dv nwe/Twr°d, “(It shall not seem hard to 
you when you let him go free from you) for he has served you the 
mw of the hire of a hired servant six years.’’ Here mIwp cannot 
mean ‘‘twice as much,’ as commonly assumed, for this would imply 
that hired laborers used to loaf on the job, a rather unlikely implica- 
tion."4 Then there is this passage in Jeremiah: ony mwo AnwNn cnD>w 


further describes the redistribution of the estates of the lords of Jerusalem in the 
midst, and for the benefit, of the m7 bap and signifies the end of their social superior- 
ity (cf. Alt in Interpretationes ...S. Mowinckel... missae, 1955, pp. 13-23). 

«2 The word may be derived either from nj, “relating to two” (W.) with the 
lengthening of the second radical to be explained in the manner of GAG § 20e, or 
else, better, from a secondary VSnn. A few years ago, G. R. Driver drew attention 
to the occurrence of this secondary root in Ugaritic and Hebrew (Alttes. Studien 
F. Nétscher gewidmet, 1950, p. 48). The Hebrew passage is 77125 on23w) (Deut. 6.7), 
and Driver supports his explanation by reference to Aqilas and the Peshitta. His 
observation is corroborated by Enuma Elish 7:147 which says with reference to 
Marduk’s fifty names and deeds: liSannima abu mar1(S) lisahiz, ‘‘May the father 
recite (them) and teach (them) to his son.’’ The epic uses practically the same word 
as the Bible only in its common form (WV §nj), frequent in Akkadian in the D-stem 
“to tell, recite’’ and in mishnaic Hebrew in the Qal with the special meanings ‘‘to 
study, teach,” hence 73wn, “teaching.” At the same time, the Akkadian correspon- 
dence shows that narrabis (Vulgate) and, hence also, mpoBiBaces (LXX) and 
piven (Jerus. Targum) are not conjectural renderings, as Driver suspects, but 
attest also for IIW Sun the full range of meanings that V§nj has in Akkadian and 
mishnaic Hebrew; cf. awa 1d (Sipre, ad loc., with the note by Horovitz [-Finkel- 
stein], 1935[-39], p. 60). This interpretation of Deut. 6.7 and the meaning of 
IIv/snn is not refuted by Dead Sea Thanksgiving Scroll 4:10 mnw ws nnn Nd 
*n252 “(Liars plotted) to distort your teaching which you have engraved on my 
heart.’ The passage obviously relates 7nnw to IV Sun, ‘to sharpen;’”’ yet the hymns 
are largely a mosaic of biblical citations or allusions to biblical passages and, on the 
whole, no more proof of the meaning of a given biblical expression than is Haskalah 
poetry of the nineteenth century A. D. 

13 The only morphological difference between miStannu and 73W» is that the 
former is derived from the Gt-stem and the latter from the G (Qal)-stem. 

m4 y"yn ,'2 aDoM pwn pyo-w .n a, pp. 225 f., and in his Hebrew and English 











> Pe 
commentaries on Job (x"'wn; 1957) to 14.20 combines 7Wm with 6 lus, sls, ‘“‘an- 
nual contract for work.’’ Yet it is difficult to find the concept of contractuality in 
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soy mx obdn by onxwm, “First I will recompense the miwvn of their 
iniquity and their sin, because they have polluted my land’’ (16.18). 
Taking miwn as ‘‘twice as much’’ would stigmatize God as unreasonable 
and unjust, as Ehrlich correctly remarked.‘ Here and there and in the 
corresponding form from Alalakh it means ‘‘equivalent, double, quid 
pro quo.” 

3:38 — The same treaty contains a clause that, if the news comes 
that there is a fugitive at large in a given city-area, the mayor (fa- 
zannu) of that city with five améla damqitu, ‘“‘good men,”’ shall 
swear — obviously to the effect that the people of the area have not 
hidden the fugitive in violation of the treaty. Who are the amélu 
damqitu?'?® Another treaty from the same period dealing with a similar 
case speaks of ‘‘the mayor with his five elders” (57ba@ 2:27). It is evident 
that with these formulas the contracting parties insist on full and 
binding representation of the city. Yet the term ‘“‘good men’’ for the 
optimates, the notables of a town — for this is the meaning suggested 
by the context and the word ba, obviously its synonym — dis- 
appears from the record until the end of Oriental antiquity, when the 
meaning attains its final confirmation. Then it is found in the Talmud 
in regulations of transferring property owned by a town which acts as 
a corporate body. Such transactions are consummated by °21v 7yaw 
VYT WIS Toyd2a Wyn, ‘the seven ‘good men’ of the town in the presence 
of the citizens of the town” (Meg. 26a-27a)."7 

*8:16 f. — kaspam kima ittaddin|u] 'iqtabima; see Part I, pp. 113 f. 

*29:9-I1, etc. — kaspum ... ul tddarrar; see Part I, pp. 115 f. 

51:6: *256:15; *257:17 — Dates containing a month niggalli are 
not devoid of interest to the student of the Bible. The Lewys have 
pointed out that Old Assyrian s2bit niggallim is closely related to 
mopa worn dna, “When the sickle is first put to the standing grain” 


this law of slavery, and at the Jeremiah passage (see immediately) this explanation 
does not help us at all. 

u5 A, B. Ehrlich, Randglossen... IV, 1912, p. 285. 

16 The autograph (SIGs) is perfectly clear, pace Speiser, p. 23, to 2:21. 

17 The passage is probably not later than the third century A. D. as can be in- 
ferred from Meg. 27a. The institution is older. Josephus, Ant. 4:VIII:14; Wars 
2:XX:5 refers to municipal colleges of seven men with administrative and judicial 
functions. Funk’s reasonings against closely relating them to the yn ‘aw nyav 
(MGWJ 55 [1911], p. 34) is not convincing. His article, however, is noteworthy 
here, if only for a list of an impressive number of talmudic and midrashic passages 
from the second century A. D. onward that mention five-man colleges; sometimes 
these are called opr mwon like the 5 ba of Alalakh. For the office of the myaw 
Vy %a» in post-talmudic Judaism cf. poap .¥ in (v’vn) 's AYIDM ANA, pp. 58- 
66. 
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(Deut. 16.9)."8 The occurrence on Syrian soil, both in the eighteenth/ 
seventeenth and fifteenth centuries, of a calendary term with the 
component niggallu is a welcome link between Old Assyria and the 
Bible and supports the claim of the Lewys of the presence of the 
ancient Amorite calendar in the Bible. 

*55:27; *56:36, 40 — ribbat (or ribbat?), ‘‘10,000."’ The pronuncia- 
tion of this non-Mesopotamian numeral was unknown until now, as 
it occurred only in ideographic'’® or consonantal?® spellings. Rzbbat 
shows that Heb. ia7 is not necessarily an Aramaism.*! 

*126:29 — See Part I, p. 119. 

226:3, 13 f. — In the list of David’s heroes, Abishai and Benaiah 
are praised: sa xb awbwa ayi/>s) 3291 owbwa yo (II Sam. 23.19, 23; 
I Chron. 11.21, 25).%? The common understanding of the passages is 
rendered by the Revised Standard Version: ‘‘He was renowned among 
the thirty,’ but he did not attain to the three.’’?*4 Still more clearly 
R. de Vaux: ‘‘Mais il n’égala pas les Trois.’’5 The Alalakhian text, 
however, suggests that the expression x2 Nb mwbwn ayi/>e1 does, in 
itself, not connote grading or appreciation. Also it lists various groups 
of warriors — as well as chariots — gives totals, and adds the fol- 
lowing note to the totals: 5/ sdbu Sa (or narkabadtu) ana naphari la 
irubu, ‘‘51 men that (or ‘‘the chariots’’) were not entered (literally 
“did not enter’) into the sum total.’’ But for the figures, the two 
texts agree fully with each other. The meaning of the Samuel and 
Chronicles passage, then, is simply: Make no mistake, Abishai or 
Benaiah were not included in the first group! 

227:13 — The Hebrew word yx, ‘‘couch,”’ of unknown vocaliza- 
tion, appears in the dictionaries as *yix: on the strength of the suf- 
fixed forms ’y1¥’, >yis’, ’91S?. These forms, however, are not sufficient 
proof since they may just as well be traced, among others, to the 
basis *vix?; cf. Dim, Dp; pom, ~yyD; 3aab, °229; ying, “nxI, etc. 
Actually, the latter is preferable. A section of a list from Alalakh that 
contains various items of furniture reads: ('24 ©Sir$a Sa la i-dé-tu- 
hé-na 34 CSirki $a w/ji-is-sa-e-na, ‘(4 couches without sides’), 4 bed- 
couches (or upholstered couches).’’ Shedding the Hurrian garb (the 


18 Loc. cit. (n. 46), p. 81. 119 SL II 351:20. 20 UM §20:1737. 

121 Cf, the literature referred to in Gesenius-Buhl, Heb....Handwb.!’, 1921, 
p. 742a; (Koehler-) Baumgartner, Lex. in VT libr., p. 1122b. 

222 The textual variants are irrelevant here. 

3 The second group of heroes. 

24 The group of the most formidable paladins. 

1s Les Libres de Samuel (La Sainte Bible. ..de Jerusalem), 1953, p. 233. 

126 Wiseman. 
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thematic -e-"7 and the plural ending -na), w/jissdena is reduced to 


*w/jissa, which corresponds to *yix7?8 as oN! to wits and Akk. 
epadu™ to TDS. 

*245°13, €tC.=— 20; see Fart 1p. te. 

*254:11, 17 — Distribution of barley for fodder for gazelles (ukullua 
sa-bi-i-ti/SAL.DIDLI.MAS). Gazelles were thus kept (semi-)domes- 
tically as occasionally in Mesopotamia."’° Since gazelles form part of 
the tax imposed by Solomon on his subjects, they are likely to have 
been kept in Palestine in his day. 

401 —In ancient —as often in modern — times, two or more 
standards of measures and weights prevailed side by side. The Bible 
mentions the shekel and the holy shekel. According to the Talmud, 
the ratio of the two was 1:2.%3 This information has repeatedly been 
rejected by modern scholars,'34 probably because there seems to be 
too great a difference between the two standards." While the talmudic 
statements must be critically evaluated with respect to various prob- 
lems,™° no. 401 now shows that the ratio 1:2 of different standards of 
the same weight actually occurred at the same place and time and 
even figured in the same document. 


27 This vocalic lengthening of a non-Hurrian word agrees with the lengthening 
of the stems in —e/z which form the great majority of the Hurrian nominal stems; 
cf. E. A. Speiser, Intr. to Hur. (AASOR 20), 1941, p. 74. 

78 The doubling of the s in *w/jissa@ is not necessarily morphological. In any 
case, it does not invalidate the correspondence of *w/jissé to *yjx?, as simple and 
geminated forms exist in Hebrew side by side: ~nx, n2°n$ —o’ns, VMN, etc.; 
DOS — ANS, NIMS; WS, WS, IWS — WS, WwW, INJan—nA aN, "NaN; 
“DD — "01D, “PB OE, OY . | . 

29 TCL XX, 119:21, 23; Lewy, JAOS 57 (1937), p. 436. 

30 B. Meissner, Babyl. und Assyr. I, 1920, p. 416. 

st I Kings 5.3..Cf. the o’piay o°7273, same verse. 

3? In the City (and District) of Nuzi there were in use, at one and the same time, 
the /ajaru, a linear measurement, the tajaru Sa ekalli, “the tajaru of the palace,” the 
tajaru rabu, ‘‘the large t.,’’ and the tajaru rabu Sa ekalli; cf. F. R. Steele, Nuzi Real 
Estate Transactions (AOS 25), 1943, pp. 30 f., 40, 73. For Old Babylonia, cf. Goetze, 
JCS 2 (1948), pp. 85 f. 

33S. Krauss, Talm. Archaol. II, 1911, p. 713; cf. also Bekorot 5a. 

%4B, Baentsch, Exodus... (Handkom. z. AT), 1903, p. 262; Holzinger in 
Kautzsch*-Bertholet, Die Heil. Schrift d. AT I, 1922, p. 147, note a; Rothstein, 
ibid. II, 1923, p. 681. 

88 Why A. G. Barrois, Manuel d’archéol. bibl. II, 1953, p. 255, mistrusts bpwa 
vpn (Ex. 38.25 f.) is not clear; the ratio of shekel to mina has nothing to do with the 
absolute value of the shekel. 

8° E. g. ponderary against monetary unit; variety of local standards against a 
central norm (see the excellent réswmé by Trinquet, Diction. de la Bible, Supplem. 
V [1955], coll. 1240-1248). 
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In the following section of grammatical peculiarities some Syro- 
Palestinianisms of the Akkadian of Alalakh are surveyed. They do 
not present much that is new; most of them can be — though they 
have not been — found in the Amarna Letters. What is remarkable 
about their occurrence in the Alalakh Texts is the place and the time 
of these texts. The stratum of the Canaanite language which manifests 
itself in these features is now shown to be well established in North 
Syria and at a time about a century and, as far as they are found in 
the earlier group of texts, more than three centuries before Amarna. 


PRONOUN — POSSESSIVE SUFFIXES — 3RD PERS. SING. FEM. 


Idrimi 5 f.; 92:12 — ahdtesi Sa ummia, ‘‘my relatives of the distaff 
side;’’ mimmust, “her property;’ bit abisi, ‘‘her father’s house’ have 
—§¢ rather than standard Akk. —Sa as the possessive suffix of the 3rd 
pers. sing. fem. These forms are not mistakes possibly influenced by 
the accusative suffix —z, for in Amarna possessive —%2 is rather com- 
mon,? and in Phoenician the fem. suffix is sometimes spelled —j, 
indicating a final —7.3° The possessive suffixes —2 (*-h1z) and —%2 repre- 


37, M. T. Bohl, p. 27. In Ugarit it occurs PRU III 16.245:10’; 16.250:24 On 
the other hand, the -57- of the double suffixes -5i-5u and -5i-Sa (Ugarit) and that of 
-$i-Sa and -Si-Sunu, alternating with -Sa- of -Sa-Su and -Sa-Sunu (Qatna; all double 
endings are suffixed to the noun Sum-; references Nougayrol, PRU III, p. 229) call 
for a different approach. They appear to be the result of a dissimilation (*-Su-Su> 
-5i-§u, sometimes >-Sa-Su). The phenomena of the double suffixes and of the dissimi- 
lation connected therewith may have a parallel in Aram. -7/- (e. g. in TiTA2y, “his 
servants’’) according to the analysis of the form by Brockelmann, GvG I, p. 479 and 
H. Bauer and P. Leander, Gram. d. Bibl.-Aram., 1927, § 171, as against J. Barth, 
Die Pronominalbildung...1913, p. 53. The Nuzi example, quoted by Gordon, 
RA 50 (1956), p. 130, is of a different order inasmuch as there pronouns of different 
persons are combined in one ending. 

138 Only two examples of the three listed in J. Friedrich, Phén.-pun. Gram. (AnOr 
32) 1951, § 23c belong here; the third, »»xb (KI 22:3), is 3rd sing. masc. As for the 
two remaining, I am unable to agree with Friedrich’s analysis. Friedrich holds that 
the -7 is a consonantal glide between the original genitive ending *-2 and the pro- 
nominal suffix *-a, so that *-ija was affixed to the nominal basis. It is not clear what 
he means by ‘‘genitive’’ — whether a general characteristic of these forms compar- 
able to the supposed genitive -i- in Heb. yax, “his father” (Brockelmann, GvG I, 
p- 478) or the accidental fact that at least two of the forms in question happen to 
occur in positions which in older times required a noun with the genitive ending. 
The first explanation is much less likely than the already unlikely explanation of 
ya; the second does not apply because of chronological reasons: the forms occur in 
texts from about the seventh century, ‘nx (Ur 2), and the fourth century, ’na7d 
(11:3; 325 B. C.), when case endings were already lost (cf. Friedrich, § 217). Savignac 
mentions two more forms (RB 37 [1928], p. 258, n. 2). One, 23 (CIS I, 93:4; 255 B. C.) 
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sent a Canaanite stratum as against the rest of the Semitic languages, 
including Hebrew and Akkadian. (Ugaritic —h is of unknown vocaliza- 
tion.) 


VERB — ASPECTS 


15:4; *96:rev. 4 £. — Sidney Smith has collected from the Inscription 
of Idrimi a few verb forms which are morphologically identical with, 
or similar to, the Akkadian permansive; syntactically however with 
the West Semitic perfect.'39 To these the following two are added from 
Wiseman’s tablets: (ana marianna) wa-Sar-Su, ‘He (scil. the king) has 
freed him (to [become] a mariannu);’’ (mala tuppi abaram ana pisu) 
Sa-ap-pa-ku,'4° ‘One shall pour ({liquid] lead into his mouth in accord- 
ance with [the rigorous contract recorded on] the tablet).’’ These 
forms, like a number of corresponding Amarna forms,™’ have the 
added similarity to West Semitic that their second vowel is a, not 7 as 
in standard Akkadian. 


VERB — PERSONAL PREFIXES 


*126:29 — tissu, ‘“‘you have pronounced,” instead of standard Akk. 
*tassu, is Northwest Semitic and common in Amarna.*#? 


belongs here if it means ‘“‘of her son’”’ (thus Friedrich, § 234) and not “‘of her sons’’ 
(thus again Friedrich, §$§ 23d, 235); in the latter case the 7 is the sign of the plural. 
The other, tay (KI 16:3; 221 B.c.), is altogether uncertain (cf. Z. S. Harris, A 
Grammar of the Phoen. Lang. [AOS 8], 1936, p. 128; .AYP YET Manon Aw ,pwrdo .2 
a'wn, p. 45; Friedrich, § 23d). 

All the difficulties disappear, however, as soon as we include Canaanite Akkadian 
in our considerations and posit an interdialectal Canaanite possessive suffix 3rd sing. 
fem. *-hi>-i, Akkadianized -52, besides the common -ha >-a. The explanation for the 
origin of this genitive suffix is the same as that of the Akkadian accusative suffix -57: 
the corresponding nominative, % in Akkadian (Barth, loc. cit. [preceding note], 
p. 58), #7 in Canaanite. 

39 The Statue of Idrimi, pp. 37 f. 

™40 In spite of what is perhaps to be read 1-Sa-ap-pa(?)-ku in *95:rev 6, it is not 
necessary here to assume a scribal error for **Sappaku, as Oppenheim, JNES 14 
(1955), p. 199, n. 6, seems to do. With Sa-ap-pa-ku cf. sa-ab-bat (EA 114:11) besides 
sa-bat (:8. [The use of the sign bat does not invalidate the form for comparison. 
Gelb’s rule: ‘‘Signs expressing consonant plus vowel plus consonant are not used to 
indicate double consonants in Akk.”’ (BiOr 12 [1955], p. 1orb) applies only to those 
cases where said signs are the first components of the consonants written twice.]). 

™ Bohl, pp. 44 f. Ugarit: intima na-kir ™Jatarmu LUtupsarrum ttt Sarrt bélisu, 
“When Yatarmu, the scribe, became an enemy of the king, his lord’’ (PRU III 
16.269:7 f.). 

42 Bohl, pp. 51 f.; E. Dhorme, Recueil ..., 1951, pp. 413-418. 
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VERB — NADANU/}N) — INFINITIVE 


I11:11 —1din liddinu, ‘‘surely let them give’ is an infinitive plus 
finite verb construction. While in standard Akkadian this would be 
*nadanumma liddinu or the like, idin reflects the Heb. infin. *tin 
lengthened by a prosthetic vowel which is regular in Akkadian in the 
analogous case of the imperative. In biblical Hebrew this infinitive 
has the feminine ending —-t: nn (<*titt <*tint), but in mishnaic Hebrew 
the usual form is *jm in 192.43 Biblical Hebrew has the masculine 
infinitive only of the by-stem nn (I Kings 6.19; 17.14 ketib). These 
two forms are commonly emended but they should not be, since this 
by-stem corresponds to the Assyrian by-stem taddnu beside common 
Akkadian nadanu."44 


THE PHRASE “‘TO SIT ON (A CHAIR), TO DWELL IN (A PLACE)” 


*18:8 f., etc. — A good test for the presence of elements of a Canaanite 
dialect in a Semitic language is the observation of the prepositional con- 
structions of the verb ‘‘to sit on (a chair or throne), to dwell in (a 
place).’’ Elsewhere I have attempted to show that Ugaritic and that 
strain of Hebrew, which bears the deepest imprint of Canaanite, ex- 
press ‘‘to sit on a chair” by noob aw’/an, while the rest of biblical 
Hebrew has no> dy aw instead.) That earlier investigation can be 
broadened by including the derived meaning of av, viz. ‘‘to dwell, 


43 Cf, xan mawon pwd prapt jbio .x .o, p. r4z. nnd occurs in mishnaic Hebrew, 
as a rule, in the expression nnd) nxwb, “‘to deal, transact,” but 1nd) xw°d also occurs 
(Hag. 14a; Jabmut 43a). 

144 Tt might be objected that zdim corresponds to the Hebrew inf. constr., whereas 
here one would expect a form that corresponds to the Hebrew inf. abs.; in other 
words, naddnu(mma) would be required by both the Akkadian and the Canaanite 
languages. However, Hebrew itself does not keep the two infinitives neatly apart. 
There are three occurrences of the form }’377 with the function of the inf. abs. instead 
of regular on (F. E. Konig, Hist.-krit. Lehrgebaude. .. I, 1881, p. 468); similarly, 
vay (Josh. 7.7) is inf. abs. in function. On the other hand, forms are found whose 
consonants presuppose the inf. cstr., and only the vocalization approaches the syn- 
tactically required inf. abs. as much as possible: ninw (Vanv, Isa. 22.13); nibs 
(Vnbx, Hos. 10.4); nizn (II Kings 3.24). 

4s A Study of the Language of the Bibl. Psalms (JBL Monogr. Ser. 9), 1955, 
Pp. 15, 31, 50, 53, 139. I might have mentioned there that, outside of the psalms, 
av’ is once used with nunn bs (I Sam. 28.23). This is a borderline case and does not, 
in any event, affect the overall picture. As I indicated there, p. 139, Phoenician and 
Aramaic inscriptions from northern Syria from the ninth and eighth centuries have 
(sawp ,xoD) by aw; to the reference to Klmw 1:9 add those to Pumw I (‘‘Hadadin- 
schrift’’) 8, 15, 20, 25. 
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live in (a place),”’ and, furthermore, by comparing Canaanite Akkadian 
with standard Akkadian. As regards the meaning “‘to dwell in (a 
country, area, town, house, and the like),’’ the prepositional con- 
structions of biblical Hebrew include about 300 cases with 1, to which 
relatively few with by (‘‘a country”) are to be added, but only one 
with 54° and two with >x.47 For the prepositional use of waSabu in 
various stems Delitzsch™® gives twelve references with ina, ‘“‘to sit, 
sit down” (to which one may add two more in combinations ima l1bb1, 
etc.) and eleven ‘‘to dwell,’ likewise with ima (and four more ina 
libbi). Not a single reference with ana.%9 In the Amarna Letters it is 
quite different.3° The following prepositions are used with aSabu, 
here mostly ‘‘to dwell’’ (their frequencies are added in{parentheses) : 
ana (15);'* ina (20); el4, non-standard, (1).'%* These figures, in order 
to be meaningful, need some adjustment. Since concentrations of one 
or the other preposition in one letter chiefly indicates the objective or 
stylistic preoccupation of the writer or the scribe with the concept of 


146 Judg. 5.17. 

47 Ezek. 2.6; 3.15. (In Ezekiel, bx and by are used somewhat promiscuously.) 
There are also two occurrences of $ in the locution ‘“‘to sit (down) on the ground”’ 
(Isa. 3.26; 47.1). 

™48 Hwb., pp. 244 f. 

49 wasdbu is constructed twice with ana uSbi/Subte, “‘lie in ambush” (cf. Job 
38.40) and once with ana muSéniqti, ‘‘lie at (the breast of) the nurse.’’ Neither 
expression touches on the present question. (Delitzsch’s translation of ana uSb1, 
“in ambush”’ [Gilgamesh 1:III:49] has not generally been followed, yet it still remains 
likely, particularly in view of ana Subte [Assurnasirpal, Annals 2:71] where this or a 
similar meaning [King, Luckenbill: ‘‘in reserve’’] is required.) In addition to De- 
litzsch’s Handworterbuch, the following dictionaries and the glossaries of the fol- 
lowing works were consulted (to mention only those which contain pertinent 
material): C. J. Mullo Weir, A Lexicon of Accadian Prayers, 1934; E. Ebeling, 
Glossar z. d. neubab. Briefen, 1953; ARM 15; the volumes of VAB as far as they 
have glossaries; A. Deimel, Cod. Ham., 1930; Kraus. The result is the same: Against 
dozens of constructions with ina there is one unequivocal one with ana (CT XXII 
202:8) and one ambiguous one: ana utini nuxesibsu, ‘‘We put him on (thus Kraus II, 
p. 148; but possibly ‘‘at’’) the stove,’ (VS XVI, 3:14; ana is probably used to preclude 
the meaning “‘inside the stove.’’ Ana utinim nadia, discussed by Driver in AfO 18 
(1957), p. 129, is apparently different). 

5° The following figures are based on Ebeling’s glossary in VAB 2, p. 1381. It is 
not absolutely certain that all occurrences of aSabu in the Amarna Letters are listed 
(cf. VAB 2, p. 1358 and VAB 7, p. 423); but it is quite likely that they are, see, e. g., 
fifteen entries for aSib. At any rate, the sixty-two listings are certainly representative 
of the linguistic usage. 

1st Twice “‘to sit.” The (15) include one ana libbi with the non-standard meaning 
“in.’” (ana pani, twice in one letter, is a standard composite preposition, meaning 
“before;”’ it is, therefore, disregarded here.) 

toaH eA Onsit as 
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dwelling or a particular expression for it (thus EA 138 has seven times 
asabu ana), it is preferable not to count repetitions of a given preposi- 
tional construction in any one letter."s3 The adjusted figures are: ana 
(8) 5354 ina (12) ;%55 ela (1).5° As a further adjustment one may want to 
disregard the letters of the Hurrian kings Tushratta (EA 27; 29) and 
Akizzi (EA 53) and the Egyptian king (EA 162) when looking for 
possible Canaanite substrata.*s?7 The result of this additional adjust- 
ment is: ana (8); ima (8); eli (1). The frequency of aSabu ana 
in Amarna cannot be disparaged.* But in Alalakh the idiotism 
clearly prevails. There twelve occurrences are noted for aSabu ana*s9 
and four for aSabu ina.**° The latter are all from the eighteenth to 
seventeenth century; by the time of the second group of texts, the 
fifteenth century, the Canaanism has asserted itself throughout. 


183 EA 174-176 (as5abu ana) are identical letters; they are counted only as one. 
ana Sarr... asbiinim (59:14) is short (faulty?) for ana pani/ali/mati Sarri...; not 
counted either. 

54 KA 34:52; 92:10; 116:65f.; 138:21, etc. 155:66f.; 174:24f.; 176a (Mer- 
cer):21 f.; 260:13 f. 

155 EA 27:24; 29:154, etc.; 35:36; 53:57, etc.; 59:10; 62:17 f., etc.; 67:11, etc.; 
130:37 f.; 161:12, etc.; 162:12; 165:38 f.; 166:21 f. 

156 KA 33:10 f. 

ts7 About the Hurrian background discernible at the language of EA 52-55 cf. 
Friedrich, “Zur Sprache von Qatna,’’ WZKM 47 (1940), pp. 202-214. Sporadic 
Canaanisms seem to occur but mean little; en#ma, conjunctional ‘‘that’’ =Heb. °5 
(EA 53:59); andku Situ arduka, ‘I am your servant” (EA 55:4f.), cf. sim 738, etc. 
(GK, § 135a, note 1); Sov7 Nim 12N, “I am the unclean one” (Nazir 8:1); 55m sin ons, 
“Are you Hillel?” (Sabbat 31a); bxaw> bw yn 18 “We are part and parcel of Israel” 
(Tanhuma Wajjera 5). EA 162:27 has dagidta instead of standard Akkadian *tadaggal. 
da-a-kul-te (:16) may be a Canaanite form, but I cannot explain it. It must not be 
forgotten that in the Amarna time, the lingua franca of the area was not Akkadian 
but Canaanized (and Hurrianized) Akkadian, ‘‘Syro-Akkadian.” This fact explains 
the presence of occasional Canaanisms where we would normally not expect them, 
such as in EA 146-155 written by a scribe who thought in Egyptian and translated 
from it (cf. Albright, JEA 23 [1937], pp. 190-203). Nevertheless, letters emanating 
from non-Canaanite rulers of (completely) non-Canaanite countries or cities are 
hardly suitable material for the study of Canaanite dialects. 

158 Ebeling has noted a number of passages where ana is ‘‘falschlich gebraucht” 
(VAB 2, p. 1374). His list, which is partially identical with this one, shows a certain 
predilection for ana in Amarna. It cannot be analyzed here, but that it calls for 
criticism is already evident from the inclusion of passages from EA 5 and 8 which are 
composed in ‘‘tadellosem Mittelbabylonisch”’ (von Soden, Orientalia NS 21 [1952], 
pp. 426f.). 

159 *18:8 f.; *22:4-7; *23:4-6; *25:5-7: *26:7 [ff.]; Idrimi 6; 47:8-10; 49:10f.; 
82:4; 284:9 (the verb does not occur in :I-7); 344:6; 355:2 (and :6). 

160 *19:8—10; *20:7—-10; *21:5-7; *24:7 f. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


RIOR to the discovery in 1887-1892 of the Tell el-Amarna letters 

at the site of the residence of Amenophis IV, the Hébirai were 
unknown. They had disappeared from history for almost three mil- 
lennia. The Hebrews were regarded as descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as people of the Old Testament who gave their 
name to a race and a language. The Tell el-Amarna tablets with 
their reference to the Hébiru told of a people participating in rebellions 
in Palestine, a people who could possibly be identified with the biblical 
Hebrews. If the two could be equated, then the Amarna letters 
provided an independent account of the invasion of Palestine by 
the tribes under the leadership of Moses and Joshua. The feasibility 
of the identification of the Hdbira and the Hebrews and the implica- 
tions of such an identification for an understanding of the Old Tes- 
tament attracted the attention of some of the most eminent scholars 
of the last sixty years.' 

With the passage of years, the references to the Hébiri people 
multiplied with the discovery of mention of them in Hittite sources, 
with the identification of the term ‘pr in Egyptian sources, as well 
as with the occurrence of the term in the Akkadian sources originating 
in the eastern part of the Fertile Crescent. The excavation of Ras 
Samra revealed tablets telling of a group of persons, the ‘prm, seem- 
ingly the same as the Hdbira, living near Ugarit. The spelling of the 
name in Ugaritic cuneiform posed new problems. With such a vast 
amount of material relevant to the Hdbirui appearing in so many 
different areas of the ancient Near East, the status of the question of 


«For a history of the discussion of this problem, see Jean Bottéro, ed., Le 
Probleme des Habiru a la 4¢ rencontre assyriologique internationale, Paris 1954, 
Pp. V—XXxil. 
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the relationship of the Hdébira to the Hebrews has continued to 
fluctuate. 

There are three ways of treating the subject of the relationship 
between the Hdbiri and the Hebrews. First, the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic texts may be examined without reference to the Old 
Testament as a possible source of information.? This technique has 
the merit of freeing the question from the subjectivity often introduced 
by religious bias, but it has the disadvantage of removing from con- 
sideration an important source which has much to say about the life, 
culture, and history of the ancient Near East during the time in 
which the non-biblical texts were being written. In effect, this attempt 
to be objective actually is unscientific because it fails to consider all 
of the evidence. 

Second, the biblical references may be considered without examina- 
tion of the evidence revealed in the documents elucidating the sur- 
roundings of Israel both historically and linguistically. This type 
of research almost inevitably results in subjectivity, a separation 
of the ‘‘sacred’’ from the secular, a distinction which did not exist 
in the ancient Near East as it does in the mind of the scholar who 
follows this line of procedure. It is to be criticized even more se- 
verely than the first method as a failure to consider all of the evi- 
dence and to understand the significance of the problem in its wider 
implications. 

The third method, that of considering both the biblical and non- 
biblical references, has the merit of a full investigation of the data 
and can thus be objective in a manner impossible for the first two 
techniques. It may have the advantage, in some cases, of showing 
that the total can be more than the sum of the individual parts. By 
correlating the results, allowing the biblical and non-biblical materials 
to illustrate, exemplify, and clarify each other, the consideration of 
all of the evidence may show new facets previously unrevealed through 
isolated concentration on separate source material. The writer, in 
following this third method, is indebted to the scholars who have 
investigated the subject of the Hé@biri and the Hebrews over the 
past half century and her debt will be apparent on every page. 

In the following pages, Chapter II is a review and consideration 
of the sources mentioning the Hé@bira. Chapter III is a discussion of 
the Bible in its reference to the ‘Ibrim. Chapter IV is an examination 


2 Bottéro, op. cit., pp. XXX—XxXxii. 
3 For example, see Herbert Parzen, ‘‘The Problem of the Ibrim (‘‘Hebrews’’) 
in the Bible,’’ AJSL Vol. 49 (1933), pp. 254-261. 
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of the post-biblical materials which use the term ‘‘Hebrew.”’ Chap- 
ter V provides a final conclusion on the relationship of the Hébira 
to the ‘Ibrim. 


Il. THe Habira 


Since the time of the discovery of the Tell el-Amarna letters in 1887— 
1892, the Habirii people have played an increasingly important part in 
scholarly discussions. The Tell el-Amarna letters place these people, 
known alternatively as Hdbirai or as SA.GAS, in Palestine and Syria 
during the fourteenth century B. c. With the publication of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic texts discovered or excavated during the past sixty 
years, the Hdbira are now known to have been located in such distant 
places as Elam, Asia Minor, and Egypt. The sources which refer to 
the Habira were written for the most part during the second millen- 
nium B. C. Thus, in Akkadian, Hittite, Ugaritic, and Egyptian sources, 
we find people known as SA.GAS or Hébiri mentioned. 

The first section of this chapter is a consideration of the question 
of the identity of the SA.GAS. The second section is devoted to the 
question of the identity of the Hdabira. 


A. THE SA.GAS 


The SA.GAS appear in sources dating from almost two millennia, 
from the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (end of the third millen- 
nium B.C.) until the Neo-Assyrian period (seventh century B.c.).4 No 
source gives a definition of the Hdbiri as SA.GAS or vice versa. 
However, it is now generally recognized that SA.GAS was a term used 
to designate the Habirii people.’ This section of Chapter II is organized 
as follows: 1. Early occurrences of the term SA.GAS; 2. The identity 
of the SA.GAS with the Habiri; 3. The SA.GAS in relation to the 
habbdtum; 4. Etymology of the term SA.GAS; 5. Summary. 


1. Early Occurrences of the term SA.GAS 


The earliest usage of the term SA.GAS, during the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, is attested in texts which are both fragmentary and difficult 
to interpret.® The general sense of aggressiveness seems to be indicated 


4 Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 3, 136. 


5 See pp. 139 f. 
6 See Bott. Nos. 1-4. The difficulties may be indicated by Bott. No. 3, only two 
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when the term SA.GAS is used in these texts. Although these texts 
are important because they are the earliest texts extant which use the 
ideogram,’? one cannot say that they give much information about 
the people who are designated SA.GAS in later texts. 

Seven texts from the time of Warad-Sin of the dynasty of Larsa 
offer the next evidence on the term SA.GAS, and in these texts the 
context indicates that the SA.GAS received provisions of small cattle. 
Three of the texts specifically mention that the provisions were for 
their nourishment,’ indicating perhaps that the seven texts represent 
bookkeeping records or accounts of payment in kind made to persons 
hired for some purpose. 

From the time of Hammurapi of Babylon comes one of the most 
valuable texts, a letter written to Sin-idinnam, Hammurapi’s admin- 
istrator at Larsa, concerning the royal affairs. In this letter, it is 
mentioned that the chief of the SA.GAS is able to employ a cook. 
The names of the persons involved are Akkadian.'° The importance of 
the letter for our consideration lies in its indication that the SA.GAS 


lines of which are considered in the volume edited by Bottéro. A. Falkenstein has 
emended part of line 3 in order to gain sense: 


1.3 SAGAZ LU MU.NU <AKA> 
1.9 SA.GAZ.AKA.AS LA.BA.GI.IN 


1. 3 An individual will commit an aggression against him 
1.9 That he has committed an aggression has not been proved. 


7 Goetze, in Bottéro, op. cit., p. I, suggests that the pseudo-ideogram SA.GAS 
must have originated in the earlier Akkadian period, if one is to recognize in it the 
Akkadian noun Sagga@Sum. 

§ Bott. Nos. 13-15. Bott. Nos. 9-12 are not so specific, mentioning only that the 
animals are for the SA.GAS. The expression BAR.GID.A occurring in Nos. 9 
and 11 is obscure and may specify the use of the animals. The number of animals 
provided for the SA.GAS according to these texts varies from fourteen (Bott. No. 15) 
to thirty-four (Bott. Nos. 11 and 14). 

9 Bott. No. 17, lines 5-11 reads: 


I-li-tukul-t¢ nuhatimmam 
Sa gat A-pil-4 Samas 

Sa it-ti ™Anum-pi-4[S)in 
wakli amélSA GAS mes 
12-20-a2-[z]u 

a-na ma-ah-rifija 
lu-ur-dam 


Ili-tukulti, the cook who is in the charge of Apil-Sama$ (and) who is in the 
service of Anum-pi-Sin, chief of the SA.GAS, send before me. 

© The names Apil-Sama’, Anum-pi-Sin, and Ili-tukult? are made up of common 
components found in Akkadian names. 
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had their own officers who might be persons of means, able to employ 
servants, and of sufficient power to attract the attention of the royal 
bureaucracy. 


2. The Identity of the SA.GAS with the Hédbiru 


In regard to the question of the identification of the SA.GAS as 
Hdbiru, the Tell el-Amarna tablets provide the first evidence to be 
considered. The SA.GAS are mentioned in fifty-seven of the letters 
written to the Egyptian court or directly to Amenophis IV by the 
administrators and princes of Palestine and Syria.’ The authors of 
the letters made urgent requests for aid against the SA.GAS who 
were taking the towns or uniting with the disloyal vassals of Egypt. 
Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem in five letters made similar pleas for help 
against the Hdbira.2 The resemblance between the activities of the 
SA.GAS and those of the Hébira led H. Winckler, in 1895, to believe 
that the ideogram SA.GAS was used by the authors of the letters 
when they wished to indicate the Habirii people. The publication 
by Thureau-Dangin in 1922 of the letter of Suwardata, regent of 
Kelte and Harabu, to Amenophis IV™ greatly strengthened the 
hypothesis, for Suwardata asserted that he and Abdi-Hepa were 
united in warfare against the SA.GAS.*5 During the intervening 
years between 1895 and 1922, however, the theory of the identity of 
the SA.GAS with the Hébirui had received support through the 
publication of the Hittite treaties. 

The treaties made between the Hittites and neighboring kingdoms 
during the second millennium B.C. were found in the excavations of 


uJ. A. Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna Tafeln mit Einleitung und Erldéuterungen, 
Leipzig 1915, 2 vols. The fifty-seven texts are Kn. Am. Nos. (Bott. Nos. in Paren- 
thesis) 67 (93), 68 (94), 71 (95), 73 (96), 74 (97), 75 (98), 76 (99), 77 (100), 79 (101), 
81 (102), 82 (103), 83 (104), 85 (105), 87 (106), 88 (107), 89 (108), 90 (109), 91 (110), 
104 (111), 105 (112), 108 (113), III (114), 112 (115), 113 (116), 116 (117), 117 (118), 
118 (119), 121 (120), 127 (121), 129 (122), 130 (123), 132 (124), 144 (125), 146 (126), 
148 (127), 179 (128), 185 (129), 186 (130), 189 (131), 195 (132), 197 (133), 207 (134), 
215 (135), 243 (136), 246 (137), 254 (138), 271 (139), 272 (139*), 273 (140), 274 (141), 
298 (147), 299 (148), 305 (149), 307 (150), 313 (151), 318 (152); AO 7096, published 
by F. Thureau Dangin, “Nouvelles lettres d’el-Amarna’”’ RA Vol. 19 (1922), pp. 
98 f. (153). 

7% Kn. Am. Nos. 286 (Bott. Nos. 142), 287 (143), 288 (144), 289 (145), 290 (146). 

133 H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels, Leipzig 1895, Vol. I, pp. 18 f. 

™4 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., pp. 98 f. 

15 lines 20-21: a-na-ku-ma ut ™A bdi-he-pa 


nu-kur-tum i-na améelSA.GAS. 
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Bogazkéy by Winckler in 1906. Published in part in 1907, the treaties 
did not receive complete publication until after the first World War. 
These Hittite texts offered the second main element of proof on the 
identity of the SA.GAS. At the end of the treaties, in the final invoca- 
tion of the gods, the SA.GAS and Hdbiri are mentioned inter- 
changeably in identical contexts. Both follow the invocation of the 
‘Glani Lu-la-hi-i’’; in the treaties between Subbiluliuma and Mattiwaza 
of Mitanni, the ‘‘zldénzt SA.GAS”’ are invoked, while in the treaties 
between Subbiluliuma and Tette of Nuha&¥e and also between Sub- 
biluliuma and Aziru of Amurru, the ‘‘z/dnz ha-b1-r7’’ receive attention." 
It was clear from these treaties that the term SA.GAS could be 
substituted for the term fa-bi-ru; the two terms referred to one 
group of people. 

The third proof of the identity of the two terms comes from the 
Ras Samra texts. Duplicate copies of taxation lists in Akkadian and 
Ugaritic have been found. In these copies, the Akkadian text refers 
to the SAG.GAS while the Ugaritic text refers to the ‘prm.?7 


a) al-by. eh mes SAG GAS 2 
Hb ‘prm sn*9 


Finally, one tablet excavated at Ras Samra but originating from 
KarkemiS uses the syllable ru as a phonetic complement after the 
signs owes GAS.” 

The Ugaritic texts, the Hittite treaties, and the Amarna letters 
form three major pieces of evidence; they are in agreement that the 
pseudo-ideogram SA.GAS was used interchangeably with the term 
Hdabiru to refer to the same people. There seems to be no further 
reason for questioning Winckler’s brilliant deduction.” 


6 Bott. Nos. 75, 75’, 76 mention the SA.GA'S; Bott. Nos. 77 and 78 mention the 
ha-bi-r1. For example, Bott. No. 75, reverse, line 50 


tani Lu-la-hi-i ilant SA.GAS 
Bott. No. 77, line 29: 
ildnt Lu-la-ah-hi iladni ha-bi-ri 


17 On the Ugaritic form, ‘prm, see pp. 160 ff. 

18 Bott. No. 154, line 7. 

19 Bott. No. 156, line 12. 

2° Bott. No. 158, lines 5-6. Cf. also Nougayrol apud Schaeffer, Le Palais Royal 
d’ Ugarit, III, Paris, 1955, p. xxxix. 

2x Bottéro, op. cit., pp. Xxvili—xxix. 
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3. The SA.GAS in Relation to the Habbétum 


In spite of the identity of the SA.GAS and Hébira as established by 
the preceding evidence, it is to be noted that nowhere in the cuneiform 
sources is the ideogram defined by the term Hé@biri. Rather, the 
term commonly used as a definition of SA.GAS is habbdtum. The 
texts making the equation between SA.GAS and habbétum are, in 
general, late, coming for the most part from Ashurbanipal’s library, 
but they are undoubtedly copies of earlier texts. A Sumero-Akkadian 
bilingual lexicographical text, for example, explains: 


ES.DE.A: ha-ba(-a)-tu/tus 
SA.GAS: ha-ab/hab-ba(-a)-tu/tus? 
KI.BURU: [hu-ub]-tum 


A list of stars, also bilingual, reads: 
MUL (LU) SA.GAS || hab-ba-tum || KI.MIN% 
Another text, a treatise on hepatoscopy, reads: 
2 .2mlSA GAS ST.SA-ma NU ih-hab-bat?4 


The line may be translated, ‘‘(the king) will pacify the SA.GAS and 
(the country) will not be put to sack.’ The occurrence of the verb 
habdétu in association with SA.GAS is interesting, because the two 
halves of the statement are corollary. The pacification of the SA.GAS 
is thus placed in parallel construction with the “country not being 
put to sack.” 

The Akkadian term habbdtum can be associated with the Arabic 
verb habata which means ‘‘to wander about.’’”° Naturally, the wanderer 
or migrant is frequently regarded by the natives as a bandit or robber.?7 
When traveling in large numbers, poor migrants may be forced to 
resort to raiding as a means of acquiring sustenance. The derogatory 
sense of this word when used alone or in combination with SA.GAS 


22 Bott. No. 178, lines 67—69. (Various copies of the text have come down to us.) 

23 Bott. No. 175, line 8. 

24 Bott. No. 168. 

25 This translation, restoring “‘the king’’ for part of the line which has been lost, 
is that of Landsberger, apud Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 136, 202. 

26 Julius Lewy apud Bottéro, op. cit., p. 163, explains the substitution of ¢ for ¢ 
by the law of Hans Bauer (See Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra, pp. 74 f.). 

27 Present-day attitudes toward gypsies, migrant laborers (‘‘Okies and Arkies”’ 
in California slang terminology), Mexican “‘wet-backs,” and the like form a perfect 


analogy. 
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provides evidence of the depreciatory nuance of SA.GAS itself. The 
SA.GAS:hab-ba-tu are classified as laborers in a list which places 
them in context after various types of cattlemen and before harvesters 
and day-laborers, according to one lexicographic source.*8 


4. Etymology of the Term SA.GAS 


The term SA.GAS poses an interesting question from an etymological 
point of view. In 1894, Joseph Halévy recognized in this ideogram a 
Sumerianized form of the Akkadian word SaggéSum which means 
“one who knocks down,” ‘‘killer,’’?? and Landsberger explained it in 
the same way in 1929.3° This derivation is given support by the 
spelling SAG.GAS in two Ugaritic texts.3* Another derivation utilizes 
the two halves of the Sumerian ideogram in their Sumerian meanings, 
“‘to hit (GAZ) the head (SAG).’’3? The difficulties of this derivation 
lie in the fact that the Ugaritic spelling SAG.GAS is unique, and if the 
primary sense were derived from these two notions, one would expect 
to find the spelling SAG.GAZ consistently. The occurrence in the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets, once, of the variant SA.GA.AS*3 provides a 
further argument against this derivation. Halévy’s derivation seems 
most prcbable, in spite of the differences of opinion which still prevail.34 

The term SA.GAS appears with various determinatives and in 
certain variants which are informative.’’ Most frequently, the ideo- 
gram LU (man, or category of men) or ERIM (soldier) appears.%° The 
plural sign, MES, appears both after LU and after SA.GAS.37 The 


idecgram KJ indicating location occurs in two cases.38 The ‘‘idni 


28 Bott. No. 177, lines 20-28, of which line 25 refers to the SA.GAS: hab-ba-(a)- 
tu/tus. 

29 Joseph Halévy, Journal Asiatique, 1894, 2, p. 541. 

3° Landsberger, ““Habiru und Lulahhu,” Kleinasiatische Forschungen, Band I 
(1930), p. 322. 

3t Bott. Nos. 154 and 157. 

32 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 148. 

33 Kn, Am. No. 318, line 11. Cf. SA.GAS.SA, Kn. Am. No. 67, line 17. 

34 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 149 indicates that both derivations are still possible and 
that neither point of view has won over the opposition. It is because of my prefer- 
ence for the derivation from SaggdSum that I have followed the practice of spelling 
the term as SA.GAS rather than SA.GAZ which is still frequently used. Since the 
cuneiform sign can have either value, it seems logical to spell it so that it most 
closely resembles the Akkadian term to which it seems to belong. Cf. also Falken- 
stein apud Bottéro, p. 148. 

35 For the complete list of variants, see Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 144-146. 

36 Loc. cit. 37 Loc. cit. 

38 Kn. Am. Nos. 215, 298. 
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SA.GAS”’ have been discussed,3? as have the variants SA.GA.AS, 
SA.GAS.SA.4° The abbreviation GAS appears numerous times in the 
Tell el-Amarna texts.*" 

The fact that the SA.GAS could be given such a determinative 
as KI is a strong argument against the theory that these people were 
nomads. Similarly, the town mentioned in the Ugaritic sources, 
Halbi of the SAG.GAS: ‘prm is an argument against the idea that 
nomadism can account for the widespread appearance of the SA.GAS. 


5. Summary 


The data reviewed in the preceding pages indicate early and late 
usage of the term SA.GAS, the identity of the term with the term 
Hébiru, the equation of SA.GAS with habbdtum, the meaning of the 
roots fabatu and Saggdsu, and finally, the variants which occur. 
Having established the identity of the SA.GAS with the H4ébira, it is 
now possible to discuss the sources chronologically irrespective of 
whether they refer to SA.GAS or Hébira. Section B will consider 
the texts from the standpoint of historical period. The question of 
etymology for the term Hdbira will be discussed subsequent to the 
historical survey. 


B. Tue Habiri 


The term Hdbirai was used frequently throughout the second millen- 
nium B.C. all over the Akkadian and Egyptian world, and it is the 
purpose here to review the texts and determine, if possible, from an 
historical and linguistic point of view, what the term connotes. 


1. Text from Alisar 


The earliest occurrence of the term Hé@biri, aside from the mention 
of the SA.GAS in texts dated to the period of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur,” is found in a letter written by Enna-ASSur to Nabi-Enlil. The 
letter was found at Alisar (ancient Ankuwa) in central Anatolia, and 
probably dates from the time of Puzur-AS88ur II of A&Sur.43 It refers 


39 See above, p. 140. 

40 See above, 142 with note 33. 

4t For example, Kn. Am. Nos. 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 81. 

4 See above, pp. 137 f. 

43 Cf. J. Lewy apud Bottéro, p. 200. The date of the Alisar text would, there- 
fore, be ca. 1850 B. C. 
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to the “a-wi-li ha-bis-ri Sa é@kallim'it™ Sa Sa-la-ab-Su-wa Sa i-na 
ki-sé- [er-54-im]’’4 “the Hdbira gentlemen of the palace of SalahSuwa 
who are in prison.”’ The letter is written with the intention of deter- 
mining whether or not the ‘‘gentlemen”’ shall be ransomed, and if so, 
the sum involved. The author concludes with the information that he 
knows the Hébiri to have plenty of redemption-money.* Since the 
gentlemen are attached to the palace, and have plenty of redemption- 
money, it is obvious that they are free men of status and importance, 
probably soldiers hired by the ruler of SalahSuwa. 


2. Texts from the Period of the First Dynasty of Babylon 


During the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, one finds the 
Hdbiri mentioned in administrative documents, while the literary 
texts, written in Sumerian, refer to the SA.GAS. The administrative 
texts from Larsa which mention the SA.GAS have been previously 
discussed.*° One text from Babylon refers to an issue of clothing to 
Habirii soldiers.47 

The tablets from M4ri, dating from this period, provide numerous 
references to the Hdébiruz. A letter from MaSum to Zimri-Lim, king of 
Mari,4® reports the aid given by two thousand Ha4birii soldiers to 
Zimri-Lim’s enemy, Iapah-addu, king of an area of the Middle 
Euphrates. From this letter we learn that the Hdébira are indigenous, 
or as the text says, ‘‘Sa mdtim.’’49 Another text®° tells of thirty Habira 
who take orders from Izinabfi and who come from Jamutbal, a country 
located in the East-Tigridic region to the north of Babylonia. 

The other Mari letters add little to our information. They do 
testify to the presence in the surrounding area of numerous Hdbira. 
In the area of the Upper Euphrates, Hé@bira joined with the men of 
Talhat in raiding Eluhat, killing or taking captive ten men and five 


44 Bott. No. 5 reproduces the text as reconstructed and translated by Julius 
Lewy, Archives de l’histoire du droit oriental, Vol. 2 (1938), pp. 128 f. 

4s According to lines 24-25, ‘‘a-wi-lu ip-te-ri ma-di-i§ i-Su-v.”’ 

46 Bott. Nos. 9-15; see above, p. 138. 

475 TUG.GU.E a-na rédémes amélpa-bi-ri. Bott. No. 16, lines 1-3. 

48 Zimri-Lim was a contemporary of Hammurapi of Babylon (1796-1754 B. Cc.) 
and his son SamSu-iluna, his rule over MAri ending in, or shortly after, Sam$u-iluna’s 
fifth year; see H. Lewy in Mélanges Isidore Lévy, Bruxelles 1955, p. 259. Cf. Bottéro, 
op. cit., p. 18, fn. 2 who dates Hammurapi’s reign ca. 1848-1806. Bott. No. 18, 
lines 10-15, tells of the help given by the Hébira. 

49 Bott. No. 18, line 14. 

5° Bott. No. 19, lines 11-14. 
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hundred sheep.s' At least two individuals, one a messenger from the 
city of ESnunna, the other a man from Subhu, were named Habirum.:? 

From Susa comes an interesting tablet, listing provisions of sheep 
which were distributed to Amorite soldiers: 


48 UDU Maskan-GUN.A* 
15 Ha-bi-ri* 
67 Dér-Sul-giki 
18 Du-un-nu-um Ka-na-pu-um 
1 me-ru 48 UDU 
ERIM MAR.TU* 


48 sheep (for) Ma8kan-GUN.A 
15 (for) Habiru 

67 (for) Dar-Sulgi 

18 (for) Dunnum-Kanapum 
(Total:) 148 sheep 

(for) the Amorite soldiers. 


The text deals with Amorite soldiers settled in several localities, 
one of which was called Ha-bi-ri**. A place named Habiru indicates 
probably that Hdbira had settled and given their own name to the 
locality. Since the text indicates that the sheep were supplied to 
Amorite soldiers, it appears that the soldiers were of western origin.54 

When summarizing the data adduced, we see that during the 
period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, the SA.GAS: Habira received 
provisions,®5 they were listed as soldiers,°° they were located in areas 
as far apart as Elam and the Upper Euphrates, and they are described 
in one case as being from some other place than the locality in which 
they resided at the time the text was written.57 


st Bott. No. 28, lines 41-44: 


. .amél.mesT q-al-ha-in 
a ha-bi-ru Lu-ha-ia™ 18-hi-tu 
5 ME LU (HA) 2 10 awitlimes lu-v $a i-du-ku 
lu-t Sa i-qu-u an-ni-em 1t-ba-lu 


Cf. Bottéro, op. cit., p. 201. 
52 Bott. Nos. 32, line 5; 33, line 14. 
53 Bott. No. 35, lines 1-6. 
54 Cf. Bottéro, op. cit., p. 25 note 4. 
55 Bott. Nos. 9-15, 35; see p. 7, 18. 
56 Bott. Nos. 16, 18, 22, 31, 35; see p. 144. 
57 Bott. No. 35. 
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3. Texts from Alalah 


The documents from Alalah, dating from the eighteenth and fifteenth 
centuries B.C., provide evidence on the Hébira%. Only one piece of 
information comes from the eighteenth century. It is the date-formula: 


Sanat Ir-kab-tum Sarrum 
™Se-mu-ba vu sabi" ha-'a-bi-ru 
is-li-mus’ 


The year when the king Irkabtum 
(with) Semuba and the HAabiri soldiers 
made peace. 


This date-formula reveals the presence of Hdbira in the kingdom of 
Irkabtum or its vicinity and shows further that they were a more or 
less powerful element among the population. 

The next source to be quoted is the statue bearing the inscription 
of Idri-mi which dates from the late sixteenth or early fifteenth 
century B.C. Idri-mi tells of his exile and seven year stay with the 
SA.GAS troops at Ammija in Canaan.5? The text informs us of Idri- 
mi’s activities as a fugitive. Although he was forced to flee because of 
rebellion within his city of Halab (Aleppo),°° he was able to take with 
him horse, chariot, and a servant. During his seven year sojourn 
among the SA.GAS, he examined the omens of birds and lambs, in all 
probability, in order to determine a propitious moment for his return 


58 Bott. No. 36, lines 28-30. 

39 Sidney Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi, London 1949, pp. 14 ff., cf. Moshe 
Greenberg, The Hab/piru, New Haven 1955. Greenberg’s transliteration and 
translation makes several improvements upon Smith’s earlier reading. 

Idri-mi reports as follows: 


My horse, my chariot, and my groom I took and departed. I crossed the waste- 
land, and entered into the midst of the Sutu warriors. With him (!), I spent the 
night in my covered chariot. The next day I departed and went to the land of 
Canaan. In the land of Canaan the town of Ammija is located. In Ammiia people 
of Halab, Muki§, Ni‘, and Amau were dwelling. When they saw that I was the son 
of their (former) lord they gathered about me and said: ‘“‘It has been much for you, 
(but) it will cease.’ Then I dwelt for seven years among the SA.GAS warriors. I 
interpreted (the omens of) birds; I inspected (the intestines of) lambs... 


Lines 27-29 which mention his stay with the SA.GAS read: 


... 2 a-na li-bi sdbemes amélSA GAS 
a-na Sanati 7KA Mmes aS-ba-ku issuré u-za-ki 
puhadé ab-ri-ma... 

60 Smith, loc. cit., lines 3-6. 
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and struggle for the throne. His general prosperity is indicated by 
the fact that at the end of the seven year period he was able to 
construct ships for an expedition by which he gained possession of the 
coastal region of his father’s kingdom.” 

If the Hdbiri were exiles or migrants from their homelands, it 
was natural for them to give and for Idri-mi to seek refuge among 
them. Since we are told that the people from Halab, Muki8, Ni‘, and 
Amau gathered about Idri-mi, recognizing him as the son of their 
previous king, one may ask whether the SA.GAS warriors with 
whom he dwelt for seven years were not these same former inhabitants 
of Halab. When he undertook an expedition against Muki§, it is 
possible that it was this same group of SA.GAS who made common 
cause with him. 

Since the Habira were able to provide such asylum to a refugee of 
such importance as Idri-mi, the son of a king, it is obvious that they 
must have been to some extent independent and self-governing; even a 
large group of slaves could scarcely have harbored a political exile 
for a long period of time. The narrative of Idri-mi’s escape tells us 
that he had met the bedouin or nomads® previous to his sojourn with 
the SA.GAS; the SA.GAS must therefore be a group different from 
the desert wanderers. 

Several of the other texts from Alalah mention the SA.GAS 
soldiers who were equipped with weapons and who were from towns 
in the surrounding area.°s’ Two texts mention numbers of SA.GAS: 
‘“‘T436 men having SA.GAS holdings® including eighty charioteers,’’* 
“1360 SA.GAS men.’ As noted by D. J. Wiseman, the seventeen 
armed men mentioned in one text as SA.GAS all have Hurrian 
names.®? In one case, in a list of persons who received barley, Habiru 
figures once as a personal name.7° 

The SA.GAS soldiers occasionally carried out raids against small 


6 Smith, op. cit., p. 74 argues against this study of omens having been a method 
of earning his way. 

62 Lines 30-33. 63 Line 15, sabémes su-tu-ukt, 

64 Literally, ‘lords of weapons,” bél kakké. 

6s Towns mentioned are Tapduwa, Bott. No. 38, line 6; AnnaSe, Bott. No. 41, 
line 1; Anzaqar, Bott. No. 42, line 1. 

66 Literally ‘‘house of the SA.GAS,” bit SA.GAS; for the interpretation ‘‘hold- 
ings,’’ see Greenberg, op. cit., p. 22. 

67 Bott. No. 43, lines 4-6. 

68 Bott. No. 46, line 2. 

69 Wiseman apud Bottéro, op. cit., p. 38. 

70 Bott. No. 47 given by D. J. Wiseman in resumé. ™fa-bi-ru appears on the 
reverse, line 9, of a tablet listing sixteen persons who received barley. 
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towns, and it is probably for this reason that a careful count or 
census was kept of the number of SA.GAS in the various localities.” 
We learn from two texts that the SA.GA.S come from elsewhere than 
the place in which they are residing at the time of the census.” In 
those texts, the depreciatory or derogatory nuance sometimes applied 
to the SA.GAS or habbdtum seems to have disappeared. The SA.GAS 
appear as an integral group comparable, on the one hand, to a branch 
of the army, viz. ‘‘the archers,’ and on the other hand, to the inhab- 
itants of MukiS and Alalah, according to one tablet which records 
the census of sheep owned by various groups.73 


4. Texts from Nuzt 


The Nuzi texts, the next group of documents to be considered here, 
are more or less contemporary with the later Alalah tablets.74 In 
these texts, the term Hdbira is always written syllabically; the 
Sumerogram SA.GAS does not appear.?> The implications of these 
contracts have been carefully analyzed,7* and we can do no more 
than summarize the results here. 


7 Twenty-nine SA.GAS troops from Sarkuhe carried out a raid against the village 
of Marmaru, a small locality having only nineteen houses. See Wiseman apud 
Bottéro, p. 38, for discussion of AT 180 (Bott. No. 40) which describes the capture 
of Marmaru. The size of this village is known from AT 185, line 15, cf. Wiseman, 
The Alalakh Tablets, London 1953, p. 72. 

2 Bott. Nos. 40 and 44. 

7% AT 350, pl. XX XV, discussed by Wiseman, op. cit., p. 98 and Greenberg, 
op. cit., p. 22, lists 250 sheep owned by the SA.GAS as compared to 268 owned by 
the archers, 115 owned by the people of Alalah, and 402 owned by the people of 
Mukis. 

74 According to Edward Chiera, ““Habiru and Hebrews,’ AJSL, Vol. 49 (1932- 
1933), p. 115, the texts are dated ca. 1450-1350 B. C. because of reference to SauS$a- 
tar, king of Mitanni, who lived in the fifteenth century, and by reference to the 
capture of the city by the Assyrians during the reign of Ashur-uballit. H. Lewy in 
“The Nuzian Feudal System,” Orientalia, Vol. 11 (1942), pp. 325-326 demonstrates 
that the majority of Nuzi texts may be dated more closely to 1470-1425 B. Cc. by 
her careful analysis of the historical events mentioned in the texts. The majority 
would have been written between the time SauSSatar captured the city of ASSur 
(ca. 1470) and the date of Assyria’s reestablishment of independence (as early as 
1425) under ASSur-bél-niSeSu. From the most recent investigations of H. Lewy ‘‘On 
Some Problems of Kassite and Assyrian Chronology” in Mélanges Isidore Lévy, 
Bruxelles 1955, pp. 241 ff., it appears, however, that these data are too low by about 
twenty-five years. 

7s Bottéro, op. cit., p. 43. 

7% Julius Lewy, “Habiri and Hebrews,” HUCA, Vol. 14 (1939), pp. 587-623; 
“A New Parallel between Habirii and Hebrews,” HUCA, Vol. 15 (1940), pp. 47-58. 
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The texts previously discussed are concerned in large part with 
groups of people. The Nuzi texts concerning the Hébira, on the 
contrary, are chiefly occupied with individuals and, in some cases, 
their families. Nineteen texts are contracts between Tehiptilla, son 
of PubhiSenni, falsuhlu or district officer of the king of Mitanni, and 
various Habiri men and women who enter his service.77 In several of 
the contracts, the Habiru may leave if he secures a replacement for 
himself, thus guaranteeing that the tasks to be performed by 
Tehiptilla’s Habiri-servants are not adversely affected.7§ Other 
contracts provide that the service may be terminated upon the 
payment by the H4biru of a certain amount of silver and/or gold.79 
On the other hand, Tehiptilla guarantees to provide the Habiru 
during his period of service with food and raiment.*° 

Who are the people who agree to these contracts? Most of the 
tablets deal with men* but in some cases women are involved.” In 
four cases, the main party to the contract implicates his or her family 
as well.’3 Not all contracts name the place of origin of the Habiru, 
but it is significant that several of these tablets tell us that the one 
entering service is from Assyria,** and in one case we learn that the 
Habiru concerned has just arrived from Akkad.*> Three other H4biri, 
whose names are Akkadian, are said to be from Inzalti.*° 


Chiera’s discussion, op. cit.; pp. 115-124, is valuable as a preliminary survey, but 
he misunderstood the nature of the contracts, thinking of them as slavery contracts 
drawn up between Tebiptilla and captured enemy soldiers. Edouard Dhorme, ‘La 
question des Habiri,” RHR, Vol. 116 (1938), pp. 170-187, uncritically follows Chiera. 
Both authors miss the point that these texts are real contracts involving mutual 
rights and guarantees. Such contracts would scarcely be necessary between a ruler 
and captured people. Lewy clearly demonstrated the initial freedom of the Hébiru 
by emphasizing the meaning of the phrase 2 ramansu ana warduti ana Tehiptilla 
usteribsu (“he caused himself to enter as a servant into (the house of) Tehiptilla”’). 
Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 589-590. 

77 Bott. Nos. 49-58, 61-63, 65—66d. 

78 Bott. Nos. 49, 52, 54, 65, 66d. 79 Bott. Nos. 51, 63, 66c, 66d. 

80 This guarantee is infrequently specified, but is mentioned in Bott. No. 65, 
lines 15-17, and 66d, lines 12-14. 

8t Bott. Nos. 49-52, 54, 55, 56 (2), 57 (2), 58, 65 (5), 66, 66a, 66b, 66c, 66d. 

82 Bott. Nos. 61, 62, 63, 65, 66. 83 Bott. Nos. 53, 62, 65, 66b. 

84 The text reads ‘‘Sa mat ASSur.”’ Bott. Nos. 49, line 2; 50, line 3; 66c, line 2. 

85 ‘Gna Satti an-ni-tt 18-tu mat Ak-kas-di a-li-ka,”’ Bott. No. 56, lines 15-16 
(cf. lines 6-7), that is, literally, ‘‘In this year, I have come from the land of Akkad.” 

86 Bott. No. 66a, line 3. The country of Inzalti is certainly identical with the 
region in the Tur ‘Abdin which figures in the later sources as mdt Izalla. The older 
form mat Inzalti is provided with the additional element —ta/t/te which is found, 
e. g. in the variant mat en-zi-te of the toponym mét Enzi; cf. the remarks of J. Lewy, 
Orientalia 27 (1925), pp. 395 ff. 
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In most cases, the kind of service to be performed by the Habiru 
is unspecified, although at least one person is denoted as a scribe.*? 
Regarding the length of service, the documents permit one to distin- 
guish two kinds of agreements. The first allows the Habiru to leave 
the service if he is able to find. a replacement or accumulate the 
money necessary to pay for his release and compensate Tehiptilla for 
his loss; the second provides for a severe physical punishment, the 
loss of the eyes, and sale to someone else, if the Habiru breaks the 
contract.°§ One contract specifies that the Habiru, if he is caught 
stealing, may be treated as a slave who is found to be a thief.*9 

One text involves a case before judges. It is the only Nuzi text 
mentioning the Hébira in which another master than Tehiptilla is 
mentioned, and it is important because it indicates that private 
individuals were able to acquire the services of Habiri.9° The lady 
Tulpunnaia went before the court to clarify her claim to the services 
of Amar-Sa-ili, a Habiru man,% and to obtain a legal record of Amar- 
Sa-ili’s status. 


87 Attilammu oméliupSarru, according to Bott. No. 65, line 9, cf. Bott. No. 66d. 
Attilammu is described as an Assyrian (a5-5u-ra-a-a-, Bott. No. 66c, line 2), but 
not specifically as a Habiru. Since lines 1-8 of Bott. No. 65 deal with Habiri, it 
seems probable that Attilammu is also one of them, the more so because the contract 
is the same for him as for them, namely, “”At-ti-dla-mu %™éltupSarru a ra-ma-an- 
Su-ma a-na ar-du-ti a-na ™Te-hi-ip-til-la uS-te-ri-ib-Su.”’ Cf. p. 148, fn. 76. See also 
Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, p. 591. 

88 For example, Bott. No. 61, lines 4-9, specifies: 


... a Sum-ma 

Ff (al) Sin-bé-al-ti ibbalakat-ma 

a 1-na [bét]t Sa-ni-im-ma i-la-[ak] 
™Te-hi-tp-til-la énimes-su 

[Sa f] (21) Sin-bd-al-ti i-na-ab-ba-al-ma 
[a a]-na simi inandina (di-na)-as-Su 

“If Sin-balti breaks the contract and goes into another house, Tehiptilla shall 
put out her eyes, namely Sin-balti’s, and he shall sell her.” 

Cf. Bott. Nos. 62, 66a, 66b. In Bott. No. 62, Wahuluki, the Habiru contractant, 
binds herself and her sons to the same type of agreement, whereby Tehiptilla may 
put out their eyes and sell them if they break the contract. Cf. further Bott. No. 66b. 
Characteristic also is Bott. No. 66a, which states in the concluding clause (lines 11 f.) 
“ki-i libbi-Su i-pu-us-sti-nu-ti,” “as he pleases, he (Tehiptilla) shall do to them.”’ 

8» Bott. No. 54, lines 14 f. The interpretation is based on the reconstruction of 
the text made by Mme. E. Cassin. Since the specification ‘‘Sa ki-i wardi” is made, in 
this case, as a punishment for just cause, it is further indication that the status of 
the Habiru was normally different from that of the slave. 

»° Bott. No. 59; cf. Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, p. 614. 

** Bott. No. 59. Cf. Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 613 f. 

92 Lewy, loc. cit. 
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Whereas the mention of provisions for the Hdbiri is rare in the 
service contracts,%} other Nuzi texts mention that supplies have been 
provided for the Hébira. Thus, in one case, two imér one ga of grain 
are provided, in another case, four imér of grain.% In still a third 
case, the amount is carefully specified, ‘‘ten ga of grain for the horse 
of the Hdabiru of the land of Akkad.’’% 

In summary, these important texts show a great deal about the 
status of the individual Habiru. On principle, the contracts are not 
agreements providing for loss of freedom, that is slavery, but are 
rather labor contracts. They are of two kinds: the first allows the 
worker to leave under certain specified conditions;9’7 the second 
involves the loss of freedom for a worker who is bound to serve 
indefinitely.°*® Even the latter type of agreement cannot be defined 
as an agreement made by a slave for the Habiru concerned enters 
into it ‘‘yamansSu,’’ of himself, freely. Since the contracts do not 
mention any price paid by Tehiptilla,9® it is clear that he did not 
purchase slaves. 

Although the first kind of contract does not say how long the 
Habirui concerned agreed to serve Tehiptilla, it is probable that they 
consented to serve for only a limited time. The fact that some texts 
mention the year in which they concluded their agreements may well 
indicate that the contracts were of limited duration.’ Both types of 
contracts include the statement that the contract has been freely 
entered by the Habiru.** In addition, they provide for penalties in 


93 See above, p. 149. note 80. 94 Bott. No. 69, lines 4-6. 
95 Bott. No. 68, lines 8-9. 9° Cf. Bott. No. 67, lines 18-19. 
97 See above, p. 149. 98 See above, p. 16 with note 88. 


99 Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, p. 594; see his argument on Bott. No. 63 which men- 
tions the payment of forty shekels of silver by Tehiptilla for his “ewurutisu,” 1. e, 
his lordship over the decision on marriage for the two women involved. This type of 
payment was made by Tehiptilla to other persons than Habirii for the right to 
choose husbands, and therefore does not constitute a payment for slaves. Lewy, 
op. cit., pp. 595-596. 

x00 As was pointed out by Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, p. 609, it can be assumed that 
the laws of the Mitannian Empire and its dependencies set a time limit. 

x0t The expression “‘ramanSu”’ used in Bott. No. 49, 50, 51, 52, 63, 65, 66, and 
66c is matched in Bott. Nos. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, and 66a by the expression “‘pisu 
a lisénku,” “his mouth and his tongue.’’ Lewy proposed that this meant the person 
involved became an interpreter, (See HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 599-604), but he now 
proposes, in agreement with Koschaker, that the term is practically synonymous 
with “‘ramansu.’’ Mme. Cassin apud Bottéro, p. 66, note 1, adds to Lewy’s pertinent 
remarks that the term “piSu a liSdnSu’’ might imply soundness of the vocal organs 
which assent to the contract, and might thus indicate freedom of decision on the 
part of the Habiru. 
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the event that the HAbiru should break the contract. None of these 
contracts mentions the possibility that the agreement might be 
broken by Tehiptilla. 

The question may be asked, why should these people make agree- 
ments which so largely resulted in.their loss of freedom? The answer 
is to be found in the desire for security felt by aliens who have left 
their homeland and found limited opportunity in the land to which 
they migrated.‘ 

The point has already been made that these Hdbiru frequently 
mention the land from which they came.t* In addition, we may note 
that the majority of those who are described as Hébiru% bear Akkadian 
names, although Hurrian names are borne by some of these persons. 
Finally, one should note that Habiru is used as a personal name.*® 


5. Texts from Bogazkoy 


The texts from Bogazkéy have been mentioned in reference to the 
identification of the SA.GAS with the Hébiri.t°° There are in all 
thirteen treaties extant which mention the ddni SA.GAS or tléni 
Ha-bi-ri in juxtaposition with the adé@ni Lu-la-ah-h1.1°7 When the 
term Hdbiri appears in Hittite sources, it is frequently provided with 
Hittite case endings,'?** a situation which is paralleled by the Ugaritic 
use of the ‘‘m”’ plural ending, and the Akkadian use of its own case_ 
endings. Each language used the common term and adapted it to its 
own linguistic demands. 


102 The situation is paralleled again by that of the migrant worker in modern 
America. The period of engagement is generally limited, the worker receives a low 
wage in comparison to that of the native, he has limited choice of occupation. The 
Mexican farmhand who is engaged for work on the farms of California and Texas 
suffers even more sharply by comparison with the United States citizen who is a 
migratory worker. However, the Mexican who saves his money returns to his native 
land a wealthy man by comparative standards and therefore the period of service 
is worth the sacrifice entailed. 

103 See above, p. 149. 

104 Aapeli Saarisalo, New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Slaves. Studia Orientalia 
edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica. Vol. 5, No. 3 (1934), pp. 84-86. See now also the 
precise evaluation of the onomastic material by Greenberg, of. cit., pp. 68 f. 

05 Bott. No. 70 provides a list of the personal names and the texts from which 
they have been cited. Ha-bi-ra (Ha-bi-ra) is the usual spelling here, and may be an 
abbreviation of Habirtilla, ‘‘Habiru is Lord,” according to a suggestion of A. Gustavs, 
cf. Bottéro, op. cit., p. 62, note 1. Habirtilla does occur as the name of a son of 
PubiSenni who is a Hurrian. 

106 See above, pp. 139 f. 107 Bott. Nos. 75 and 75/86. 

x08 On the details, see now Goetze apud Bottéro, p. 79, note I. 
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It has been observed for some time’®? that the invocation of the 
“gods of the Hébira’’ in these treaties was an indication of the impor- 
tance of the H@birti as an element within the population of the Hittite 
country and the other nations with whom the treaties were made. 
In the case of the Mitanni Empire," we know from the Nuzi and 
Alalah tablets of the role played by the Hdbira in its vassal states. 
As regards the treaties with Amurru,""! the Amarna tablets tell us of 
the use made by Aziru of Amurru of the Hébirua.% Whether or not 
Habirai were also present in the areas of Nuha&e, Haia¥a, Seha, 
WiluSa, and the other lands with whom Subbiluliuma, Mursilis II, 
and their successors made treaties is not known at present. The gods 
of the Hdbiri were invoked for over a century and a half in these 
Hittite treaties. 

The Hittite texts of relevance to the SA.GAS-Hébira are not 
limited to the treaties. One tablet testifies to the Hittite belief in the 
second millennium B. c. that the SA.GAS were known during the time 
of Naram-Sin.* Other tablets tell of the presence of large groups of 
Hébwu. Two copies of a royal chronicle mention three thousand 
Habirt soldiers.'%* Another tablet of which only a fragment is now 
extant lists two groups of six hundred SA.GAS.""° 

In addition to the connection between the Habiri and the Lulabhi 
in the treaties, the Habiri and Lulahhi appear together also in a 
kind of incantation which, being directed against the (evil) utterance 
(EME, literally, ‘‘tongue’’) of various functionaries and groups of 
the population, acquaints us with different strata of Hittite society. 
Since this ritual? enumerates the ‘‘unfriendly utterance’? of the 


109 Julius Lewy, ‘““Habiru und Hebraer’”’ Orientalische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 30 
(1927), col. 825 f.; Sidney Smith, Harly History of Assyria to 1000 B. C., London 
1928, p. 191; Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 614 f. 

ur Cf, Bott. Nos. 75, 75’, 76. ™ Cf. Bott. Nos. 78, 80. 

12 Kn, Am. No. 132 (Bott. No. 124), lines 19-21: 

Q an-nu-t 1-na-na 
pu-hi-ir ™A-zi-ru k[a-lt] 
amel.mésGA Smes . . , 

"3 From the time of Subbiluliuma I until Subbiluliuma II, ca. 1375 B. Cc. to ca. 
1290 B. Cc. For chronology, see O. R. Gurney, The Hittites, London 1952, p. 216. 

114 Bott. No. 71, fragment of the Epic of Naram-Sin in Hittite. 

15 Bott. Nos. 72 and 72’. 6 Bott. No. 74, lines 3-4. 

u7 The text has been transmitted to us in several tablets which do not fully 
agree with each other. Cf. Bossert, Asia, Istanbul 1946, pp. ror ff., Laroche apud 
Bottéro, pp. 76 f.; Goetze, ibidem, pp. 79 f. 

18 Thus according to Bossert, loc. cit., p. 101; Goetze, loc. cit., p. 79 sees in EME 
rather the ‘‘quarrel’’ which may arise among the different classes of Hittite society. 
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nobility, of palace officials, of female votaries and other religious 
personnel, of the soldiers and others, before turning to the Lulabhi 
and Habiri, and finally, to the male and female slaves, it would 
seem that both the Lulahhi and the Habirai occupied a rather low 
place in the social structure. While one may say that this source 
sheds light only on the conditions prevailing in the Hittite state, the 
stratification agrees well with the status of the Hé@bira in the Nuzi 
contracts. The Lulahhi with whom the HA4biri are so frequently 
classed are ‘‘clearly foreigners from the east,’’’? very similar to the 
H4biri in that they too are aliens. 

One might assume from the above that the pejorative sense of 
the term SA.GAS-Hébira noticed earlier would be lost in the Hittite 
sources, since the status of these people is so clearly defined. This is, 
however, not the case. In a treatise on birth omens, we are told of a 
bad sign which may indicate the appearance of the Habira in the 
land.° ‘“‘If the ears of the foetus are on its neck, the house of a man 
will perish, or the Hé@bira will enter (the country of) the king.” 

The final text to be mentioned in relation to the Hdbira among the 
Hittites indicates that a Hdbirai settlement was located near property 
belonging to a temple.’ The tablet attests the sedentary characteristic 
of the Habirai and may be compared with other sources which indicate 
that the SA.GAS-Hdbirai were non-nomadic.?” 

In reviewing the Hittite sources relevant to the Hdabira, we have 
seen that frequently the Hdbira are listed as troops; the fact that they 
were known and used by both parties to the Hittite treaties is a clue 
to the continuing danger felt in regard to an invasion by the Hébira. 
It would be difficult to overemphasize the value of the Hittite texts 
for the study of the Hdbirui. They establish one of the major proofs 
for the equivalence of the SA.GAS with the Hébira; they demonstrate 
the importance of the Habiri gods and by implication the people 
who worship them; and they show the place held by the Hébira in 
the social stratification of Hittite society. Finally, they show the 
continuity of the old idea that the Hdabiri were a group potentially 
to be feared. 


Bottéro is non-committal and translates literally “langue” but he holds that “‘tongue’’ 
means here as much as ‘“‘sorcery.”’ 

119 See most recently Goetze apud Bottéro, pp. 81-82. 

20 Bott. No. 87, lines 7-9. Translation in Hittite from the Akkadian treatise 
Summa izbu. 

121 Bo. 4889, transliterated and translated by Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem 
of Hittite Geography, New Haven 1940, pp. 64f. (Cf. Greenberg, op. cit., pp. 53, 77-) 

122 See below, pp. 166 f. 
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6. Texts from Tell el-Amarna 


The Tell el-Amarna tablets make up almost one-third of the total 
number of texts having to do with the Hébiri."73 They have been the 
texts on the subject which have been known for the longest time. 
The literature on the SA.GAS-Hdbira of these texts is therefore vast, 
but much of it is of dubious value. Knudtzon’s authoritative publica- 
tion has not been surpassed by later reproductions of the texts.'”4 
This summary of references in the Amarna letters to the SA.GAS- 
Habira is intended only to bring out salient points on the group which 
will add to our general understanding of their status in the ancient 
Near East. 

It has been noticed*s that only Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem refers to 
the Hdbira in his letters to the pharaoh, Amenophis IV. The remaining 
petty rulers represented in the correspondence preserved in the 
Amarna tablets use the term SA.GAS to refer to a group who threaten 
the peace of the northern part of the Egyptian empire. It is tempting 
to dwell upon the administrative laxness of the bureaucracy of the 
Egyptians during this period, a laxness which allowed plea after 
plea of a loyal servant such as Rib-Addi of Byblos to go unanswered.”° 
The laxity of Egyptian control undoubtedly was a contributing factor 
to the attainment of power on the part of the SA.GAS. But the source 
of the weakness of Egypt lay within the pharaoh himself, and it is 
beyond our scope here to dwell upon it. 

Rib-Addi of Byblos seems to have been an indefatigable letter- 


223 Sixty-two out of Bottéro’s publication of one hundred ninety-three. Bottéro 
includes Kn. Am. No. 272 on p. 202 in the section, ‘“Addenda et Corrigenda,”’ and 
numbers it 139*. Aside from this one text, Bottéro follows Knudtzon’s general 
order but numbers the texts consecutively. Cf. the comparative tabulation above, 
p. 139, note II. 

124 Knudtzon, op. cit.; see above, p. 139. note 11. Important texts in the Louvre 
Museum were added by Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie, Vol. 19 (1922), 
pp. 90-108. S. A. B. Mercer, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets, Toronto 1939, adds little 
to Knudtzon’s work. It is unfortunate that Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 85-118, reproduces 
only lines containing references to the SA.GAS, in most instances omitting so much 
of the context that we are too frequently left with a bare and meaningless quotation. 

125 See above, p. 139. 

26 Rib-Addi’s letters make up one-half of the bulk of the Tell el-Amarna refer- 
ences to the Habiri. Thirty-one letters tell of his need for aid if he were to retain 
control over the area. Kn. Am. Nos. 68, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 9I, 104, 105, 108, III, 112, (113?), 116, 117, 118, 121, 127, 129, 130, and 
132. Repetitious as many of these letters are (and one is tempted to suspect that the 
Egyptians who received these letters found them so and therefore discounted the 
contents), they never lose their sense of urgency and sincerity. 
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writer, conscientious in informing the Egyptian court of the condi- 
tions within his area, regardless of their interest in the subject. We 
learn from his letters of the power and enmity of SA.GAS troops,’’? 
of their steady encroachment upon his territory,’® of their alliance 
with Abdi-a¥irta and threatening attack upon Sigata and Ambi,’? 
and perhaps most significant, of the fact that the towns themselves 
have united with the Hdbira against the Egyptian vicegerent.8° When 
the cities followed the instructions of Abdi-aSirta and killed their 
princes, Rib-Addi wrote, ‘‘ti-ni-ip-Su ki-ma [a-w] a-te™*®-Su uw 1-ba- 
as-Su ki-ma mél.meSGAS.'13" “They did according to his words and 
are like the SA.GAS.”’ The implication that rebelliousness and dis- 
loyalty are attributes of the Hé@bira is clearly set forth in two other 
passages, the significance of which was first observed by Julius Lewy.*3? 
Rib-Addi’s letter to the king which compares the Hébira to a dog is 
paralleled by a badly damaged text in which the superscription is lost 
but which contains the significant lines, ‘%-na-an-na Su-u-tu k [i-ma 
ame] SA .G[A]S.SA”* kalbu hal-qu a ts-ba-at [“Su-|m[u-r]c*.’’33 “Now 
he (is) like a H&biru, a lost dog, and he has taken the city of 
Sumur.” The lost or runaway dog in this context refers to a servant 
who is disloyal; a reference to Abdi-aSirta brings out the parallelism 
between servant and dog in Rib-Addi’s usage: ‘‘mi-nu “abdt-a-s1- 
ir-ta ardu kalbu v [1] 1-al-qu mat Sarrit a-na Sa-a-Su,” ‘“What (is) Abdi- 
aSirta, the servant, the dog, that he takes the land of the king for 
himself?’’3+ While one might suspect Rib-Addi’s objectivity in this 
passage and read into it a derogatory nuance, the parallelism is 
sharply demonstrated by Abdi-aSirta’s own reference to himself: 
“a-mur a-na-ku arad Sarri ti kalbu Sa biti-Su,’’ ‘‘See, I (am) a servant 


27 1 dannat dannis nu-kur-tum Sa sabé SA.GASmes (mulhhi-ta, Kn. Am. No. 68, 
lines 12-13. 

28 Kn, Am. No. 71, lines 30 ff. tells of their nearness to Sigata and Ambi; Kn. 
Am. No. 74, line 22 tells the king that only Gubla (Byblos) and two cities remain in 
his control; Kn. Am. No. 81, lines 10-14, indicates that only Gubla and Beruna are 
left to Rib-Addi, and already Beruna seems to be ready to join the SA.GAS; Kn. 
Am. No. 87, lines 19-22, shows that Beruna is now firmly a part of the SA.GAS 
conspiracy, since SA.GAS and chariots are established within it; Kn. Am. No. 104, 
line 51 indicates the loss even of Gubla. 

29 Kn. Am. No. 71, lines 16-32. 

s° Kn. Am, No. 73, lines 25-30; Kn. Am. No. 74, lines 24-29; Kn. Am. No. 87, 
lines 19-22; Kn. Am. No. 88, lines 32-34; Kn. Am. No. 104, line 51. 

131 Kn. Am. No. 74, lines 27-29. 

132 Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 616-617. 

133 Kn. Am. No. 67, lines 16-18. The restoration of Sumuri is certain because of 
line 11 where the name of the town appears. 

34 Kn, Am. No. 71, lines 16 f. Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, p. 616. 
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of the king and dog of his house.’’%5 Abdi-aSirta, prince of Amurru 
and fomenter of conspiracies, thus asserted in humble terms his 
loyalty to his Egyptian master, and the meaning of the passage cannot 
be doubted. The proper expression of subservience included comparison 
to a dog. But, just as dogs might run away and be lost, so the servant 
might be disloyal. This is the meaning of the reference to the Hé@bira 
in Kn. Am. Nos. 67 and ol. 

A complete list of Rib-Addi’s references to the SA.GAS need not 
be itemized since many repeat previously written descriptions of the 
SA.GAS. However, one passage in Kn. Am. No. 112 adds an interesting 
sidelight. Bitter as was his protest against the Hdbiri, Rib-Addi still 
employed them occasionally, as is demonstrated by the fact that he 
mentions paying one of them thirteen units (shekels?) of silver and 
a pair of garments after the Habiru brought him an important commu- 
nication from Sumur.*° Rib-Addi’s loyalty was never in doubt, yet 
even he utilized Hdébira for the performance of certain tasks. This is 
evidence that the Habiru sold his services and was ‘‘available for 
hire.’ The situation parallels that of the Hittite treaties in which 
Hébiri were to be found on both sides, living among the Hittites and 
also among the Mitanni and the Amorites.*37 

Another indication that the Hé@biru% were not always to be equated 
with the enemy is found in the significant letter to the pharaoh from 
Biriawaza of Upé38 in which he offers to put at the disposal of the 
Egyptians, ‘‘a-nu-ma a-na-ku qa-du sabé-ia a *narkabati-ia vu qa-du 
ahé-1a nu qa-dyu mél.mesSA GAS™5ia 2 gqa-du wmél.mesSf-té-ia a-na 
pa-nt sabé bi-ta-te a-di a-Sar 11-qa-bu ™Sarru be-l1-ia,’"39 ‘See, (here am) 
I, together with my troops, and my chariots, and with my brothers, 
and with my SA.GAS, and with my Sutu*? before the archers unto 
the place where my lord the king shall order.’’ While it is true that 
Birijawaza’s loyalty was not above suspicion, the fact that he makes 
the offer of troops and SA.GAS to the king is an indication that he 
knew the king would understand what kind of a group was being 


35 Kn. Am. No. 60, lines 6 f. Lewy, Joc. cit. 

136 Kn, Am. No. 112, lines 43-47. 137 See above, pp. 153 f. 

38 For the reading of the name, see F. Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie, 
Vol. 37 (1940), p. 171; Archi fiir Orientforschung, Vol. 14 (1942), p. 142. 

39 Kn. Am. No. 195, lines 24-32. 

140 The Sutu were bedouin or nomads, here clearly a different group from the 
SA.GAS. Cf. above, p. 147, note 63. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi, p. 73; D. J. Wise- 
man apud Bottéro, p. 38. 

41 The letter of Etakkama, Kn. Am. No. 189, rev., lines 9-18, makes this 
abundantly plain. 
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put at his disposal and that the king would react favorably. A letter 
from Etakkama, lord of Qade3, reveals that Biriawaza did not merit 
trust because he turned over all of the cities of the king to the SA.GAS 
in the land of TahSi and Upé; Etakkama returned these areas to the 
king and released the SA.GAS." © 

The power of the Hébira in Palestine and Syria during this period 
is illustrated very concretely by one letter from Maiarzana of Hazi 
who recounts the destruction wrought by the Hébirai upon four cities 
and the attempted destruction of his own city; an attempt which he 
was able to frustrate. The extent of the destruction of Mahzibti, 
Giluni, Magdali, and US&te is indicated by the fact that the towns 
were burned, and in Giluni and Magdali scarcely a single house was 
left standing." 

The difficulties which the Egyptian government faced in deter- 
mining which vassal was loyal have been noted above in the case of 
Biriawaza and Abdi-aSirta, both of whom asserted their devotion 
and subservience to the pharaoh while at the same time forming 
leagues with the Hébira. While it is unnecessary to mention all of 
the data revealing the state of chaos and anarchy which prevailed in 
the land, one characteristic instance may be cited: Zimriddi describes 
himself as the ruler (“azdnu) of Sidon, the appointee of the king,"™4 
and asserts that he has acted in accordance with the king’s orders;"45 
however, he has found the enmity of the SA.GAS extremely strong, 
and now all of the cities entrusted to his charge by the king have 
joined the SA.GAS. Aid in the form of archers may help to restore 


™42 Kn. Am. No. 189, rev., lines 9-18: 


sieve Rosteusicsincn oho eaehohey chee ae m Bir-1a-wa-2a 
us-S1-tr gab-bt Gléni Sarri 

béli-ta a-na amél.mesS A GA Smes 

i-na mat Tah-%1 u i-na mat U-pé 

a ka-as-da-te v el-la-ak 

ilanin-ka v (il) Samsu-ka 

a-na pa-ni-ta u Glani ut-te-ir 

a-na Sarri béli-ia is-tu 

amél.meSSA GA Smes as-Sum ur-ru-di-su 
a u-pa-tar amél.meSS 4 GA Smes 


43 Kn. Am. No. 185, lines 9-63, with particular reference to Mahzibti, lines 
17-19, Giluni, lines 21-25, Magdali, lines 28-34, and USte, lines 37-39. Lines 42-46 
tell of the Habirii’s attack against Hazi. Kn. Am. No. 186, lines 12-69, seems to 
give a very similar account. Unfortunately, the text is in a poor state of preservation, 
and it is impossible to tell whether the same cities are listed. 

144 Kn. Am. No. 144, line 5. 

™45 Kn. Am. No. 144, line 21. 
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the cities. The letter appears to have been written by a loyal and 
devoted servant of the king. However, Abimilki of Tyre had quite a 
different opinion of Zimriddi and wrote that the man was in league 
with Aziru, the Amorite prince, one of the chief enemies of the 
Egyptian control.*4° 

From Biridiija of Megiddo™47 comes the report that two sons of 
Labaia have given their silver to the SA.GAS in order that they and 
the people of the country of KaSu, co-recipients of the kaspu, should 
““4-bi-r [u a-na muh] hi-ia.’’48 The phrase might be translated, “‘cross 
over against me (Biridiia).” 

It was possible in view of the nature of the crisis for a family to be 
divided in its loyalties, part of the family retaining its loyalty to 
Egypt while another part joined with the Hé@bira. Such a situation is 
illustrated in the family of Iapahi of Gezer, whose younger brother 
had joined the Hé@bira. lapahi regarded it as, at least in part, a personal 
attack, ‘“‘my youngest brother has turned against me, has gone to 
the town of Mubhazi, and (there) offered himself to the SA.GAS.’’™9 

Before summarizing the information furnished by the archives of 
Tell el-Amarna on the Hdébiri, it is necessary to consider the letters 
of Abdi-Hepa. He alone of the vassals of Egypt refers to the rebels as 
Hébirii.45° He seems to be referring to them, although they are not 
mentioned by name, when he says that Gezer, ASkalon, and Lachi& 
have given ‘‘them’’ food, oil, and whatever was necessary.’ He 
describes the struggles within the city of Lachi§ when slaves, having 
rallied to the cause of the Ha@bira, killed Zimrida.t’? His letters are 
eloquent in describing the distress of the city of Jerusalem™ in the 
face of the attack taking place all around. No fazdnu is left to the 
king.'54 In one case, Abdi-Hepa adds the local determinative ‘‘ki’”’ to 
amél.mes ha-bi-14,155 


46 Kn. Am. No. 149, lines 47-63; cf. Kn. Am. No. 148, lines 24-26. 
47 Kn. Am. No. 246, lines 5-10. 148 Kn. Am. No. 246, lines 9-10. 
49 Kn. Am. No. 298, lines 22-27: 

amélahi-ia sif|r\u 

na-ka-ar 15-tu 

1a-St Wd 1-ru-ub 

a-na @ Mu-ulh|-ha-zi 

uw na-da-an 2 qa-su 

a-na meél S|A.GA Skt 


50 Kn. Am. Nos. 287-290, as mentioned above, p. 150 with note 125. 

1st Kn, Am. No. 287, lines 14-16. 

132 Kn. Am. No. 288, lines 44 f. 

133 U-ru-sa-lim, Kn. Am. No. 287, line 25. 

154 Kn. Am. No. 288, lines 39 f. 155 Kn, Am, No. 289, line 24. 
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The Tell el-Amarna letters characterize the SA.GAS-Hébiru as a 
numerous group of people, in the possession of arms, ready to support 
the leaders who are in rebellion against Egypt, but occasionally in 
the employ of the pharaoh’s faithful vassals, a group, therefore, who 
can be defined as servants of doubtful loyalty,'° and, finally, a group 
who received payment for their services.57 A link with the Hittite 
texts is provided by the fact that Aziru, son of Abdi-aSirta and ruler 
of Amurru who utilized the Hdébira, invokes in his treaty with the 
Hittites the ‘“‘ildni Habirz.’'5§ The appearance of the local deter- 
minative in two cases'5? is an indication that these people, even though 
available for hire as servants or mercenary soldiers and as such mobile, 
cannot be equated with nomads. Since the texts do not give any 
personal names of the Hdbiri, it is impossible to determine their 
ethnic connection or the land from which they came.*®° 


7. Texts from Ras Samra 


The texts from Ras Samra are roughly contemporary with the doc- 
uments from Tell el-Amarna, dating from the fourteenth century B. C. 
The fact that an Akkadian text mentioning the town of Halbi 
amél.mesSAG.GAS is paralleled by a Ugaritic text reading flb ‘prm 
has been noted.*** The Ras Samra texts indicated a solution for two 
problems, namely 1) whether or not the Hébira and SA.GAS were 
identical,’ and 2) whether or not the form SA.GAS was due to an 
ideographic development from the Akkadian term SaggdSu.'® On the 
other hand, the Ugaritic tablets posed the problem of the original 
form of the term Hébira by its consistent spelling ‘prm. 

Until the appearance of the volume edited by Bottéro, no 
other texts from Ras Samra in which either term is mentioned 
had been published." Seven additional texts must be considered 


156 See above, pp. 156 f. 

87 See above, p. 157. 

158 Bott. No. 78, rev., line 4. See above, p. 140. 

89 Kn, Am. Nos. 215, line 15; 298, line 27. 

0 A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, New York 1931, p. 159, 
makes the assertion that the {dbira of the Amarna letters ‘‘appear to have been all 
Arameans.’’ However, the conclusion must be questioned on the grounds of lack of 
evidence. 

x6t See above, p. 140. 

x62 See above, pp. 139 f. 

x63 See above, p. 142. 

*64 The texts have now been published in full in cuneiform by Nougayrol, Mission 
de Ras Shamra VI, Le Palais d'Ugarit III, Paris 1955. 
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in their relationship to what was previously known. As is now 
learned, the spelling SAG.GAS was not uniformly used in the 
Akkadian texts from Ugarit. Two texts use the familiar SA.GAS,™ 
one text uses SA.GAS.SA,*® and one text duplicates the form pre- 
viously known, SAG.GAS.%°7 Twice in one text the phonetic com- 
plement ru appears after the ideogram SA.GAS,"*® indicating the 
pronunciation Hdbirai. In a word list, SAG.GAS appears between 
IM.ZU (Sarréqu, brigand, thief) and GAN.ES (habbilu, malefactor).% 
The old derogatory sense of the term is, therefore, present here. In 
one text, the proper name Habiri figures after that of the Hurrian 
name Ar (?)-TeSub.t7° In another text, an individual seems to be 
designated ‘‘the son of Kuiaba, the H4biru.’’"7" 

The afore-mentioned letter of the king of KarkemiS to the king of 
Ugarit, written in response to a request by the latter, denies that the 
SA.GAS are living in the area adjacent to Karkemi8.'” A text bearing 
the seal of the Hittite king HattuSili8‘73 provides a guarantee on the 
part of the Hittite king that he will return to the king of Ugarit 
anyone, be he “servant of the king of Ugarit, or a man of Ugarit, 
or a servant of a servant of the king of Ugarit,’’'74 who rebels and 
then enters the territory'’5 of the SA.GAS of the Sun (2. e. the Hittite 
king).17° The text contains further assurances that “if the men of 
Ugarit have purchased someone of another country, and he has fled 


15 Bott. No. 161, lines 7 and 16 and Bott. No. 162, lines 3 and 7. The same 
spelling recurs in a letter addressed by the king of Karkemi§ to the ruler of Ugarit: 
see Bott. No. 158, lines 5 and 6. 

166 Bott. No. 159, line 54. 

67 Bott. No. 157, line 7. 

68 Bott. No. 158, lines 5-6. 

69 Bott. No. 157, lines 6-8. 

170 Bott. No. 163, lines 1-2. 

171 Bott. No. 160, line 5. The syllables ba and ha are both questionable, and the 
lack of the 2” determinative before fa-bi-ri is unusual for the Akkadian texts from 
Ras Samra. 

172 Bott. No. 158, lines 5-7. 

173 Bott. No. 161. This is HattuSili§ III, ca. 1275-1250. Cf. Gurney, op. cit., 
p. 216. 

™4 Bott. No. 161, lines 3-5: 

Sum-ma arad Sar ™4t U-ga-ri-it 
a lu-t mar ™4t U-ga-ri-it 
lu-t arad ardi Sar 4t U-ga-ri-it 
178 Bott. No. 161, line 7: 
a-na libbi eqli 2mélSA.GAS (il) Sami ir-ru-ub 

76 Nougayrol apud Bottéro, p. 122, explains ‘‘(il)Sam¥i” as ‘‘Naturellement: le 

roi hittite.” 
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from Ugarit (and) entered into the midst of the SA.GAS,” Hattu8ili§ 
will not accept the runaway slave but will return him to the king of 
Ugarit.177 

Among the clauses of a royal’ donation appears the condition, 
“(and) the SA.GAS shall not enter its house.’’'7* The preceding line 
of the text mentions that an ubru shall not enter the house; since the 
ubrum was a ‘‘stranger’’ or ‘‘guest,”’ the two terms SA.GAS and ubru 
are here found in a “‘sort of parallelism ... (which) is, no doubt, not 
coincidental and confirms once more that #dbiru denotes a particular 
class of aliens,’ as Julius Lewy has pointed out.'79 

A word must be said about the locality Halbi and its Habira. 
Since the texts list four places named Halbi, A. Goetze’®? has suggested 
very plausibly that these are to be understood as areas within the 
town of Halbi. This is borne out by the second and third occurrences 
of the name Halbi in the list: Hal-b1 rap-51 (lb rps) would be the 
wider area of the town, the outlying districts beyond the city wall, 
while Hal-bi GAR.RA (hlb krd) indicates the fortified area. Hal-bi 
amél.meSSAG.GAS (hlb ‘prm) would then be the area of the town in 
which the Hdbira lived. Therefore and because, according to an 
inventory,'® they furnished six jars of wine, the Hdébiri must be 
supposed to have lived settled non-nomadic lives.*®? 

In summarizing the contributions of the Ras Samra texts to the 
question of the SA.GAS-Hdbiru, one may repeat that these texts 
established beyond question the identity of the SA.GAS and the 
Hébira through duplicate texts in Akkadian and Ugaritic in which 
SAG.GAS and ‘prm appear and through the use of the phonetic 
complement ru in one text.'®3 When the term SAG.GAS is defined, its 
context indicates that the term still bears the onus and stigma of 
generations. In at least one case, the proper name Habiru is linked 
with a Hurrian name. The Hittite king’s assurance of his intention to 
extradite any refugees who sought asylum among the SA.GAS who 


777 Bott. No. 161, lines 11-19; cf. Nougayrol, Comptes rendus de l’Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 1954, p. 242. 

™7§ Bott. No. 159, line 54. 

179 Lewy apud Bottéro, p. 202. 

x8 Albrecht Goetze, ‘‘The City Khalbi and the Khapiru People,’’? BASOR, No. 
79 (1940), pp. 32-34; cf. Bottéro, op. cit., p. 125. 

81 See Bott. No. 155. 

*82 It is obvious, of course, that nomads do not cultivate vineyards. It is unlikely 
that this tax would be imposed upon non-cultivators. Each group would be taxed 
in the product which it produced. 

183 See above, p. 140. 
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lived within his realm is reminiscent of Idri-mi'®* who stayed among 
SA.GAS not too distant from Ras Samra. The danger of such political 
exiles is obvious from the case of Idri-mi who used his seven-year 
sojourn among the SA.GAS to prepare for war. Finally, the Ugaritic 
materials demonstrate beyond question that the SA.GAS in the area 
were sedentary. 


8. ‘pr in Egyptian Sources 


We turn now from the Akkadian, Hittite, and Ugaritic sources to 
the Egyptian texts relevant to the Hdbiri. Among the Egyptians, 
the ‘pr appear in numerous texts and when they are mentioned, their 
function seems to be similar to that of the Hébira of the other lands 
of the Fertile Crescent. Since the Egyptian writing does not indicate 
vowels,'*5 the term appears in abbreviated form very similar to the 
Ugaritic spelling. The texts date from the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century until the first half of the twelfth century.'®° 

The oldest usage of the term is to be found in two Theban tombs 
where wall inscriptions identify the activities portrayed in the adjacent 
paintings. The scenes and relevant inscriptions are identical in the 
two tombs; both portray men at work pressing out grapes, and both 
describe the situation represented as ‘‘straining the wine by the 
‘pr.w.’’*87 The inscription locates the scene as the “‘vineyard of the 
Road of Horus,”’ a place on the Palestinian frontier.'® 

The next occurrence of the term dates from the ninth year of 
Amenophis II in a list of captives brought back by the Egyptians. 
The account begins by listing one hundred twenty-seven'®? kings of 
Rtnw*®? and one hundred seventy-nine brothers of the kings, then 
mentions three thousand six hundred ‘pr followed by over fifteen 
thousand bedouin'™ and over thirty-six thousand Hurrians.'” 

Two papyri dating from the reign of Ramses II demonstrate that 
the ‘pr were employed in the transport of stone which was used on 


184 See above, p. 146 with note 59. 

185 See Georges Posener, in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 165. 

186 Posener, tbid., pp. 166-173. 

87 Bott. Nos. 181, 182. 188 Posener, Joc. cit. 

189 Bott. No. 183; cf. John A. Wilson, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the Old Testament, Princeton 1950, p. 247, note 46, who points out that the number 
could be read as 217 or 144 as well as 127. 

190 A general designation for Syro-Palestine, Posener, zbzd., p. 167. 

r91 S3s.w, Bott. No. 183, line 4. 

192 Hy.w, Bott. No. 183, line 5. 
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the great pylon which the pharaoh was having constructed. The two 
papyri are worded almost identically in this section, and give instruc- 
tions for the distribution of grain for the men of the army and for 
the ‘pr.w.t93 An inscription from the Wadi Hammamat in Upper 
Egypt dated to the period of Ramses IV gives a list of workmen who 
were sent to the quarries of that locality. Among those listed are 
eight hundred ‘pr.w of the ‘‘foreign tribes of ‘nt.’’*9* The expedition 
included five hundred skilled workmen and eight thousand men for 
the heavy work.95 The ‘pr.w thus provide ten percent of the unskilled 
labor force. 

A list of temple gifts made by the pharaoh Ramses III is dated 
slightly earlier than the two above texts and comes from the middle 
of the twelfth century B. c. The persons ‘‘given’’ by the pharaoh are 
listed as property of the temple of Re in Heliopolis.t9® They include 
two thousand ninety-three individuals who are classified, without 
listing the number in each group, as ‘‘soldiers, sons of (foreign) kings, 
Mrjn.w, ‘pr.w, and settled people.’’97 The Mrjn.w occur in other 
contexts which indicate that they are Asiatic warriors.'9® The ‘‘settled 
people’”’ are persons who have been moved by official order from one 
area to another.'99 It is, therefore, implicit here that the ‘pr.w are 
also outsiders. The type of work which they perform for the temple is 
unspecified. 

The text known as ‘‘the Capture of Joppa’ and written by a 
general of Thutmosis III is badly damaged. The context is difficult 
to determine, although the Mrjn.w are mentioned in connection with 
an ‘pr. One suggestion is that the general orders that the Mrjn.w 
guard the horses, in case an ‘pr should pass.?°° 

A number of proper names using the ‘pr form in combination with 
names of deities have been found. Examples are ‘pr-Ba‘al, ‘pr- 


793 Bott. Nos. 187 and 188. John A. Wilson, “‘The ‘Eperu of the Egyptian 
Inscriptions” AJSL Vol. 49 (1933), p. 276. 

794 Bott. No. 190. Posener apud Bottéro, p. 171, in commenting on the text 
writes, ‘‘Le mot traduit littéralement par ‘arcs’ signifie ici soit ‘tribus étrangéres,’ 
soit ‘troupes’; le mot suivant, ‘nt ou mieux ‘n7, n’est pas connu; il désigne, d’aprés 
les déterminatifs, des étrangers.” 

195 Bott. No. 190 lists two hundred more unskilled workmen than are mentioned 
by Wilson, AJSL, Vol. 49 (1933), p. 276. 

196 Bott. No. 189; Wilson, loc. cit. 

x97 Wilson, loc. cit.; cf. his latest translation, ANET, p. 261. 

198 Wilson, AJSL, Vol. 49 (1933), p. 277. 

199 Wilson, loc. cit. 

200 Bott. No. 185; cf. Wilson, A NET, p. 22. If this interpretation be correct, then 
the old fear of the outsider as a raider may be expressed here. 
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Reshep, ‘pr-El.?°* While an Egyptian root ‘pr is known,?? it seems 
doubtful whether one should consider it in view of the fact that West 
Semitic deities rather than Egyptian gods are named as the theophoric 
elements. 

The last text to be mentioned in connection with Egyptian evidence 
is written in hieroglyphics but was found at Beth-Shan in Palestine 
and is dated to the reign of Seti I or ca. 1300 B. C.?°3 The interpretation 
of the text involves many difficulties, but seems to give an account of a 
minor military campaign. The ‘pr.w of the mountain of Jrmt (?) are 
mentioned, but the location of this mountain is not yet known.?% 

In the Egyptian texts, except for the proper names and the 
inscriptions in the Theban tombs identifying the vineyard workers, 
the manner of writing the term ‘pr is ‘‘group writing,” a type used for 
foreign words.?°° We have one case in which the ‘pr.w were war 
captives, indicating that the group involved were soldiers. Three 
texts tell us of ‘pr.w working on the heavy stone construction projects 
ordered by the pharaoh. In one text, the ‘pr.w are listed as part of 
the property of the temple. In at least one case, the ‘pr.w are linked 
with Mrjn.w, Asiatic warriors. 


9. Individual Habira 


A few important individuals must be mentioned before concluding 
this historical survey. The first is Harbi-Sihu who is described as 
“‘ha-bir-aja.’’?°® He lived during the twelfth century B. c. at the court 
of the king of Assyria, and was described by the king of Babylonia 
as the actual ruler of Assyria.?°7 His name is Kassite.?8 


201 Bott. No. 193. W. F. Albright, ‘“Northwest-Semitic Names in a List of 
Egyptian Slaves from the Eighteenth Century B. C.,” JAOS, Vol. 74 (1954), p. 225, 
discusses these names and their meanings; see below, p. 172. 

202 Meaning ‘‘to equip,’’ Posener apud Bottéro, p. 172. The probability of a 
West Semitic root being utilized in these names is discussed below, p. 172. 

203 Bott. No. 184. Wilson, AJSL, Vol. 49 (1933), pp. 279-280. Wilson, ANET, 
p. 254. W. F. Albright, ‘‘The Smaller Beth-Shan Stele of Sethos I (1309-1290 B. C.),”’ 
BASOR, No. 125 (1952), pp. 24-32. 

204 Wilson, ANET, p. 254, note 4, suggests Jeroham as a possibility; Albright, 
op. cit., p. 28, accepts Grdseloff’s suggestion of Yrmt of Issachar. 

205 Wilson, AJSL, Vol 49 (1933), p. 276; Posener apud Bottéro, p. 172. 

206 Bott. Nos. 165, 165’. Bottéro, op. cit., p. 132, comments that the term may be 
regarded as a pseudo-gentilic, to be translated as “the Habirean.” It may indicate 
that he is the descendant of a Hdbiru. 

207 Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, p. 619. 

208 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 132. 
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Another person who is described as ‘‘habiraja” is Kudurra, servant 
of the king Marduk-ahhé-ertba of Babylon about 1050 B.Cc., and 
recipient of real estate as a gift from the king.?°* The grandfather of 
the king Tetti who reigned over Nuha’Se and Barga in the fourteenth 
century B. Cc. was likewise a Habiru.?%° 


10. Summary 


The reader will have observed that the bulk of the Hé@bira references 
are to be dated within a few centuries, the eighteenth to the twelfth 
centuries B. Cc. The texts mentioning them are found throughout the 
Fertile Crescent area. With the exception of the early texts from 
Babylonia,” the pertinent texts have not been found in the capital 
centers of Babylonia and Assyria but rather have been found in the 
bordering areas. One of the most interesting aspects about the 
Habiri is that they are not mentioned after the beginning of the 
first millennium B. c. During the late Assyrian period, one text lists a 
god “Ha-bi-ru’’ in the temple of Adad.?"3 The tablet listing the nine 
statues of which this is one is at least as late as the time of Sen- 
nacherib.?%4 Von Soden attributes to the name of this deity the meaning 
“‘spouse,’”’ deriving it from the root #-w-r,?5 and while this is a possible 
solution, we cannot yet deny the possibility that a deity whose name 
was etymologically identical with the appellative Ldbiru was wor- 
shipped in Assyria. 

From the material presented in the preceding pages, the following 
points may be made: 


1) The Hdbiri have, in several cases, fixed places of abode? and, 
in other cases, they are a group definitely separate from the bedouin.??7 


209 Bott. No. 166, lines 20-22; Lewy, loc. cit. 

210 Lewy, loc. cit. 

211 Bott. Nos. 9-17. 

212 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 133, recognizes the dangers of the argument from silence, 
but nevertheless points out that most of the texts (Bott. Nos. 18-163, 181-193) do 
come from border areas rather than the centers of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires. 

213 Bott. No. 167, line 9. 

14 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 134. 

215 W. von Soden, in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 135. 

26 Cf. besides the town name Halbi SAG.GAS (above, p. 140), the occurrence of 
the determinative ** after SA.GAS (above, p. 142) and the expressions egli SA.GAS 
(above, p. 161, note 175) and Habiri Sa matim (above, p. 144 with note 49). 

217 Idri-mi, line 15 (above, p. 146); Kn. Am. No. 195 (above, p. 157 with note 
139); Bott. No. 183 (above, p. 163 with note 191). 
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It is therefore clear that they cannot be simply equated with the 
nomads.?%® 

2) They are frequently specified as foreigners, not native to the 
place in which they are to be found at the time the text concerning 
them was written.?"9 

3) No simple ethnic equivalent??® suffices as a definition of the 
Habiru since the sources characterize them as newcomers from dif- 
ferent lands. No town or country known by the name Habdir is attested 
in any source.?? 

4) The Habiri are known to have been employed in many ways. 
Quite frequently they were soldiers,”? but they were also engaged as 
messengers,?*3 scribes,?4 unskilled labor in the stone quarries and 
building projects of the pharaohs,?% vineyard workers,?° and as 
general servants.”?7 

5) Since they made contracts freely, taking service in exchange 
for maintenance, the Hdébiri could not be regarded as, ipso facto, 
slaves. After a certain period of service, however, they might choose 
to become permanent servants and so contract their services for life 
without hope of freedom.”?* In contrast to these lowly persons, one 
must remember that several Hdbiri achieved fame, wealth, and 
power.”9 The Hébirai could thus be found in almost any economic 
status, although the average person of this group might well fit into 
the niche indicated by the Hittite text which places them below the 
free citizens and above the slaves.8° Numerous texts mention pay- 


218 Tn spite of the equation made by such authors as Parzen, op. cit., pp. 254— 
261; A. Guillaume, “The Habiru, the Hebrews, and the Arabs,” PEQ, 1946, pp. 
64-85. 

219 For the details, see above, pp. 150 f. and 154. 

220 Olmstead, op. cit., p. 159, equates them with Amorites. 

221 Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 193, suggests Hafiru, a “‘small district 
in the desert immediately west of Babylonia’”’ on the basis of a late seventh century 
A. D. Aramaic document. Guillaume, who examined the document in photograph, 
reports the name Hajiru is not clearly written in the text and that Smith’s recon- 
struction is based on a guess. See PEQ, 1946, p. 82, note 3. 

222 Bott. Nos. 18, 35, 36, 38, 41, 42, 72, ‘‘captives,”’ 
status in the Amarna texts also. 

223 Kn, Am. No. 112, see above, p. 157. 

224 Bott. Nos. 65, 66d, from Nuzi; see above, p. 150. 

225 Bott. Nos. 187, 188, 190; see above, pp. 163 f. 

226 Bott. Nos. 181, 182; see above, p. 163. 

227 Bott. Nos. 49-59, 61-63, 66a-—c. 

228 Bott. Nos. 61, 62, 66a and b; see above, p. 150. 

229 See above, pp. 165 f. 

230 Bott. No. 91; see above, p. 154. 


183; this is surely their 
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ments made to the Hdbira for their services,?3* the payment taking 
the form of animals,”? grain,?33 clothing,”54 or silver.?3 

It was possible for the Habira to hire servants,?3° he was on occasion 
called a ‘‘gentleman,’’37 and he might even possess sufficient means 
to ransom himself in the event of his capture.’3* 

6) In spite of the fact that the Hdbiru was on occasion able to 
achieve much, a certain stigma was attached to his name. Throughout 
the centuries, SA.GAS was defined as “‘kabbdétum,’’ “the wanderer 
who also is known as a robber.’’%9 A bad omen was not infrequently 
interpreted as a sign of the imminence of a SA.GAS appearance 
or raid.?4° 

7) The Hdbirai were to be found in large numbers in many local- 
ities,24* they were able to control political shifts of power by their 
allegiance,*4? and they were found as participants on both sides of 
disputes.*43 Because of their power and ability to welcome refugees, 
they were objects of fear and danger.?44 

8) The Hébira were found in the second millennium B. c. through- 
out the Near East, in Elam, in Nuzi, and in Kerkuk, in Alalah and 
the Hittite dominions, scattered throughout Syria and Palestine, and 
even present in Egypt. 

9) Although references are made to individuals among them, the 
Habira are usually presented as a larger group having some coherence 
and unity.745 While we know of individual Hdébira who were successful 
outside the group, little is known about the inter-group organization, 
only one reference being preserved to a ‘‘chief of the SA.GAS.’’46 


231 Bott. Nos. 9-15, 35, 65, 66c, 67-69; Kn. Am. No. 112. 

232 Bott. Nos. 9-15, 35. 

233 Bott. Nos. 67—69. 

234 Bott. Nos. 65, 66d; Kn. Am. No. 112. 

235 Kn, Am. No. 112. 

236 Bott. No. 17. 

237 Bott. No. 5; see above, p. 144. 

238 Toc. cit. 

239 See above, pp. 141 f. 

240 Bott. Nos. 87, 169-173; see above, pp. 141; 154. 

241 Bott. Nos. 18, 183, 190. 

242 See the Amarna letters quoted above, pp. 155 ff. 

43 Kn, Am. No. 112; Hittite treaties, see above, p. 154. 

244 The Amarna letters; Bott. No. 161, see above, p. 161 with note 175. 

245 See, e. g., Bott. Nos. 17, 154-156, 161, the Amarna letters or Idri-mi’s 
autobiography. 

246 Bott. No. 17, line 8, ‘‘wakil amélSA GASme3,”” 
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11. Etymology of the Term Hébiru 


It is apparent that the term cannot mean ‘‘nomads’’ or ‘“‘slaves’’ 
since this would not fit the historical situation. It is likewise obvious 
that the group cannot be an ethnic entity since the sources attribute 
to them various national origins. In searching for an etymology which 
will fit the facts, scholars have been led down many roads and by- 
paths. Until the discovery of the Ras Samra materials, one reputed 
scholar argued repeatedly for the root fbr, assuming that the term 
was virtually identical with the Hebrew root an ‘‘companion.’’?47 
The ideogram SA.GAS was then divided into its elements; since SA 
could mean ‘‘cord or binding,’’ a certain consistency of meaning was 
obtained. The texts from Ugarit proved this explanation to be wrong 
on two counts: 1) the first radical of the root figures in a West 
Semitic language as ‘ayin; 2) SA.GAS was only a pseudo-ideographic 
means of indicating the Akkadian word SaggdSu.748 But the Ugaritic 
materials with their use of the form ‘pr complicated the etymological 
problem. It had been known for some time that Egyptian sources 
used the form ‘pr and this form could be explained since Egyptian 
frequently did not distinguish a foreign b from p.%49 If the Egyptian 
sources were relevant,”5° then they indicated an original form primae 
y, since words primae h would appear as such in Egyptian.?5* The 
appearance of y as first radical in Ugaritic meant that any etymology 
utilizing h had to be given up. The h could be easily understood as an 
Akkadian rendering of West Semitic y,?5? whereas an East Semitic h 


247 E. Dhorme, “‘Les Habiru et les Hébreux,’’ JPOS, Vol. 4 (1924), p. 166; La 
Religion des Hébreux Nomades, Bruxelles 1937, pp. 81-82; ‘“‘La question des Habiri,” 
RHR, Vol. 118 (1938), pp. 184-185, 187. 

248 See above, p. 142. 

249 Posener, in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 165; B. Gunn, note 93 to E. A. Speiser, ‘Ethnic 
Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C.,” AASOR, Vol. 13 
(1931-1932), p. 38 lists numerous examples. 

250 The relevance, of course, would have to be denied according to Dhorme’s 
etymology. Prior to the appearance of the Ugaritic texts, however, Wilson, AJSL, 
Vol. 49 (1933), pp. 275-280 and Gunn (see above, note 249) had convincingly 
demonstrated their relevance. 

2st Posener, Joc. cit.; Gunn, loc. cit. 

252 This has been frequently demonstrated, and many citations could be given. 
For example, Lewy in ‘‘Les textes paléo-assyriens et |’Ancien Testament,” RHR, 
Vol. 110 (1934), note 14, p. 36, cites Akkadian wr compared to Hebrew ny and 
Arabic ) 9©. C. F. Burney, Israel's Settlement in Canaan: The Biblical Tradition and 
its Historical Background. (The Schweich Lectures, 1917), London 1918, pp. 68-69 
lists examples, some of which are irrelevant. A. Jirku, “Die Wanderungen der 
Hebrder im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr.,”’ Der Alte Orient, Band 24, Heft 2, pp. 25- 
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would have been maintained in a West Semitic dialect. The letter 7 of 
the original root was never in doubt. With the first and last letters 
established, it remains to consider the middle radical. 

The acceptance by some scholars of p as middle letter, which 
results in defining the root as ‘pr, is based on the form found in the 
Ugaritic and Egyptian sources. But a West Semitic root, ‘pr, which 
would fit the historical evidence is unknown. To be sure, Albright 
derives the root from an original Egyptian word, “ ‘-p-r’’ meaning 
‘“‘ship’s complement, crew, gang of laborers.’’*°3 However, while the 
Egyptian sources show the people to be doing manual labor,?5+ there 
is in no case any connection with ships. Since the Egyptian sources 
also indicate the foreign origin of the term by using the “group 
writing,’ it would seem that another explanation must be found. 
Goetze, who regards the ‘pr form as primary, suggests a West Semitic 
root ‘pr, relating it to the known East Semitic verb epérum, ‘‘to 
furnish (somebody) with food.’’?55 Here the difficulty is that the root 
is rare in the West; if the western area of the Fertile Crescent were its 
point of origin, one would expect to find the root in extant West 
Semitic texts.5° Goetze defines the form, ‘apiru, as a verbal adjective, 
“one provided with food.’ The occurrence of the alternative writing 
ha-’a-bi-ru in an early text from Alalah,?57 and the indication in the 
Hittite texts that the vowel of the first syllable was long?5® are ar- 
guments in favor of the active participle rather than an adjective as 
basic form. Goetze’s proposal to derive hdbiru from a root Dy/epéru 
“to provide with food’’ would be less dubious if faébiru could be 
defined as the Assyro-Babylonian transliteration of a West Semitic 
passive participle. But this is, of course, impossible. Further, although 


26, who indicates that y which appears in Akkadian as h goes back to Arabic ¢ (f) 


is certainly contradicted by the examples cited by Lewy. 

233 W.F. Albright, The Biblical Period, Pittsburgh 1950, Reprint from The Jews: 
Their History, Culture and Religion, ed. by Louis Finkelstein. Note 39, p. 57. 

254 See above, pp. 163 f. 

285 A. Goetze apud Bottéro, pp. 162-163. 

256 Goetze cites as evidence two proper names, Sama&-€pirt (Old Bab.) and 
Ninurta-ipiranni (Kassite), and the verbal form w5-te-pi-ra-an-ni. He comments on 
the verbal usage, “‘(it) testifies at least indirectly to the existence of a ‘verbal 
adjective’ epirum (<‘apirum) ..” 

257 Bott. No. 36, line 29; see above, p. 146. In consideration of the observations 
J. Lewy, Symbolae Hrozn$ II, 1949, p. 114, note 35, concerning Old Babylonian 
ta-’-nu and the peculiar spelling of the proper name Ma-’-na-nu-um, the ’a sign of 
Ha-’a-bi-ru can well be regarded as a kind of “mater lectionis” indicating the length 
of the vowel. 

258 Bott. No. 92. 
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the Hdbira received supplies, according to certain texts, the meaning 
“ones provided with food” scarcely accounts for the derogatory nuance 
attested throughout the centuries. It is also difficult to explain the 
prevailing relationship between fé@biri, SA.GAS, and habbdtum if 
one accepts this derivation. 

Those who accept ~ as the original middle letter would generally 
argue that the Akkadian 67 can also be read as 1.759 While this is 
true for the majority of texts, the spelling ha-bzr-aia?®° could scarcely 
be read otherwise.” Similarly, it is most unlikely that the scribe of 
the late Assyrian text which may or may not acquaint us with a deity 
Ha-b1-ru?” used the sign 67 with the value pz. 

The Akkadian sources, therefore, indicate that the root ‘br was 
basic to the formation of the noun ‘débiru. The Egyptian sources, with 
their numerous renditions of foreign 6 as p, offer no difficulty to such 
an interpretation of the evidence. The crux revolves around the 
Ugaritic sources. The presence among the Ugaritic people of large 
numbers of Hurrians is the key to an understanding of the Ugaritic 
spelling.?*8 Since Hurrians did not distinguish between 6b and p,?®4 
and since many of the Hdébira# in the area may have been Hurrians,?°s 
the transmission of the root to the Ugarites through Hurrian influence, 
with the consequent shift from an original 67 to 2, is possible. The 
original form of the word then seems to have been ‘d@bziru. 

The root ‘br, meaning ‘‘to cross a boundary,’ would form an 
active participle in the singular ‘@bzru, in the plural ‘d@bira. Such a 
participial form could be used as an appellative noun describing a class 
of people as ‘“‘those who cross or have crossed boundaries,” ‘‘im- 
migrants.’ The etymology from ‘br fits the historical evidence. As 
we have noticed, the place of origin of the Hdbira is frequently noted 
in the texts, and it is usual to find that the Habiru has migrated, has 
come from some other place.?*7 As a group, they are classified as 


259 Goetze, loc. cit.; cf. Greenberg, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

260 Bott. Nos. 165, 165’, 166. 26 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 132. 

262 Bott. No. 167; Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 15, note 7, p. 48. 

263 Speiser, op. cit., p. 26; Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 15, note 7, p. 48. 

264 Lewy, loc. cit. The classic example is the name of the Hurrian goddess which 
sometimes is written as nDn and sometimes as nan. J. W. Jack, ‘““New Light on the 
Habiru-Hebrew Question,” PEQ, 1940, pp. 99 f. and H. H. Rowley, ‘‘Ras Shamra 
and the Habiru Question,” PEQ, 1940, p. 92 cite numerous examples of the shift 
from b to p and vice versa in the Semitic languages. Neither Jack nor Rowley 
emphasize the Hurrian factor. 

265 Bott. No. 163; see above, p. 161. 

266 Note by Lewy apud Bottéro, p. 163. 

267 See above, p. 149. 
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outsiders, away from their homeland; this classification accounts for 
the diversity of occupation, the stigma attached to a minority group, 
their frequent appearance in low economic circumstances, their 
apparent preference for living together in a group, and their coher- 
ence.”*8 The term cannot mean “those who continually cross bound- 
aries, 7. e. nomads’”’ since the group is frequently described as living in a 
defined locality”®? and is listed separately from the bedouin. 

The appearance of the Hdbiru% so frequently engaged in menial 
capacities and their place in the social scale directly above slaves?7° 
accounts for the by-sense ‘‘servant’’ that developed in the usage of 
the term.?7! This by-sense explains the meaning of the Semitic proper 
names surviving in the Egyptian sources.?” ‘pr-Reshep (‘‘servant of 
Reshep’’) and ‘pr-Ba‘al (‘‘servant of Baal’) are good Semitic names, 
names analogous to those borne by persons so well-known from the 
Amarna texts as Abdi-a8irta (‘‘servant of Asherah’’)?73 and Abdi-Hepa 
(“servant of Hepa(t)’’).274 Alternative meanings for the root ‘pr 
which would make the names mean ‘“‘nomad of Reshep,”’ ‘‘wanderer 
of Baal” or even “‘fosterling of El” convey another sense or nuance. 

In concluding the discussion on the root ‘br, it is necessary only to 
say that ‘br, ‘‘to cross the boundary,” agrees well with the meaning of 
habata, ‘‘to wander about.’’ The by-sense of ‘br, ‘‘to serve,” is com- 
parable to the verb SagdéSu, ‘‘to murder,’’ inasmuch as both verbs 
describe the activities of the Hdbiru-SA.GAS. Frequently finding 
employment as mercenary troops, the Hé@biri had the task of dis- 
patching the enemies of their masters. In this sense, they were both 
“servants” and ‘‘murderers.”’ 


268 One is tempted to cite analogies from contemporary history. The examples 
cited on p. 141, note 27 may, however, suffice. 

269 See above, p. pp. 144 and 162. 270 See above, p. 154. 

271 See above, pp. 149 ff. 

272 See above, pp. 164 f. Using the Egyptian root ‘‘to equip’”’ one might get the 
sense ‘‘equipped one of Baal,” but the Semitic root seems more probable in view of the 
fact that the gods figuring as theophoric components in these names are Semitic 
deities. Albright, JAOS, Vol. 74 (1954), pp. 225 f. derives the meaning from a North- 
west-Semitic cognate of Akkadian epéru ‘‘to feed, foster, nourish’’ (cf. Goetze’s 
derivation, above, pp. 170f.). The names would mean “‘fosterling of Baal,” etc. 
One may criticize the explanation on the ground of the rarity of the root (cf. above, 
p. 170); Albright dissociates these names from the ‘ébiri material, “Any lingering 
doubt as to the character of the first element as a construct noun before the name of 
a god or land is now settled; it has nothing to do with the name of the people ‘Apiru — 
unless the latter is itself derived from an abbreviated name of this type, as is not 
impossible.” 

273 Kn. Am. Nos. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, and elsewhere. 

274 Kn. Am. Nos. 286-290 and AO 7096, 
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The historical and etymological evidence present a coherent picture 
of a social group who fulfilled a function in the ancient Near East of 
the second millennium B. c. 


Ill. THe BIBuicat ‘IBRim 


Religious interest has perhaps been one of the prime factors in the 
past motivating the study of the ‘Ibrim and their relationship to the 
Habiru. Religious bias has certainly influenced some of the conclusions 
which have been advanced as to the nature of the relationship.?75 In 
approaching the Bible as a source for knowledge of ancient culture, 
it is necessary to utilize the results of the study of non-biblical sources; 
in the following pages we shall therefore, attempt to integrate the 
biblical material with the sources discussed in Chapter II. The rela- 
tionship between the two terms, onay and Habiri, will be discussed 
first; the biblical texts will then be considered. 

The West Semitic root ‘by meaning ‘‘to cross a boundary”’ is 
common in Hebrew.?” ‘br is used in many contexts of which the basic 
sense is “‘to move from place to place.’’?77 The idea of movement, 
traversing an area, is indicated in a unique sense by the Hiphil of 
say, ‘‘they shall cause a razor to pass over all of their flesh.’’?78 

The use of the nzsbe form, a form which is most frequently utilized 
in gentilics, is not necessarily proof of ethnic meaning as is dem- 
onstrated in Hebrew by such a form as °12}. indicating ‘‘foreigner.’’?79 
It is not, therefore, necessary to derive 129 as a gentilic form from 


275 J. W. Jack, PEQ, 1940, pp. 114-115, criticizes those scholars who see in the 
term Habirti-Hebrew an appellative rather than a gentilic in the following terms: 

“But if these invaders consisted of a motley multitude of different races, a mixed 
horde of robbers, outlaws, and adventurers from various surrounding nations, how 
did they come afterwards to be one race only, the Hebrews, held together by a 
genuine and operative feeling of kinship and blood-relationship? How is it that such 
a ‘band of adventurers’ and fugitives from justice (as they are stated by these 
scholars to have been) developed a clear ethnic consciousness . . . From being a mixed 
lot of different races, they speedily became one and the same race. This is surely the 
most extraordinary transformation in history.” Thus, he completely begs the ques- 
tion by assuming a unity of race for the Hebrews without examining the biblica 
evidence. 

276 Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, C. A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, Oxford 1952, pp. 716-720. 

277 Tbidem. 

278 Num. 8.7b. 

279 Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 15, note 7, pp. 48-49. Albright, BASOR, No. 125, p. 32, 
mentions for comparison the shift from fupSu to hopsi by the addition of the nzsbe 
ending. 
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the name of the patriarch 12y.78° Nor does the nisbe form of itself 
imply racial significance. 

One might expect, if one were to find in the term ‘‘Hebrew”’ 
gentilic import, that this sense would be applied first of all to the 
language spoken by the people of Judah and Israel. But the Old 
Testament designates this language as mnm.?%* In one case, the 
language of the land is called jy2> npw.?*? The foregoing are the only 
passages from the Old Testament which contain references to the 
language by name. It is called ny from the name of the southern 
kingdom, or ]y219 nw from the name of the land before it was con- 
quered by the Israelites. bsw, the name of the northern kingdom 
before its fall and later the name of all the descendants of Jacob, is 
not used to indicate the language of the people.?% 

The references to the onay in the Old Testament are extremely 
limited, as has often been noted.?*4 They may be grouped according 
to period and subject matter as follows:?85 1) reference to Abraham, 
Gen. 14.13; 2) references to the Israelites while they were in Egypt;?*° 
3) references to the o-nay during the warfare between the Philistines 
and Saul and his forces;?87 4) references to Hebrew servants;78® 
5) one late reference in Jonah 1.9. This infrequency of reference to 
the oa2y may be compared to the frequency of reference to the 
opm, Ssow, and dsow 12,289 terms of ethnic value. 


1. Genesis 14.13 


Abraham is the first biblical person to be designated “aya, a term 
which later authors felt was derived from 712” who is mentioned as a 
tribal father in Gen. 10.21, 25; 11.14-17.79° The legend of an ancestor 


80 Dhorme, RHR, Vol. 118 (1938), p. 186 makes this relationship basic to the 
racial interpretation of the Hebrews which is or was at that time a central point for 
him. 

28x [1 Kings 18.28, Isa. 36.13, II Chr. 32.18, Neh. 13.24. 

282 Isa. 19.18. 283 See BDB, pp. 975-979. 

84 Parzen, op. cit., pp. 254-261; Leo Baeck, “Der Ibri”’ Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, Vol. 83 (1939), pp. 66-80; Pére de 
Vaux, “Les patriarches hébreux et les découvertes modernes,”’ RB, Vol. 55 (1948), 
p- 337; Franz Bohl, Kanaander und Hebrder, Leipzig 1911, p. 67. 

285 Cf. de Vaux, loc. cit. 

286 Gen. 39.14, 17; 40.15; 41.12; 43.32; Ex. 1.15, 16, 19; 3.18; 5.33 7.16; Orlane 

BM Sevan, “Sh Op Ay, 1S Tease, BIT Blows), 

oD xe 2h Os Deltas. 02.) eta sAcOmnAs 

289 See S. Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Chal- 
daicaé, Berlin 1925, pp. 1416, 1450-1459. 

29° Later writers from Josephus, Antiquities I, 146 to Guillaume, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 
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of this name made possible the later attribution of ethnic or racial 
import to ‘Eber and his descendants. But ‘Eber occupies a less impor- 
tant place in the genealogies than Shem,” and is actually on a par 
with ArpachSad, Shelah, and Peleg as one in a series stretching back 
to the son of Noah. If ethnic sense is to be attached to the description 
of Abraham as °1397, then one may well ask why the name *7¥7 
was not applied. The Greek translation of the passage uses the word 
6 TeEpaTys, meaning ‘‘the wanderer, the transient, the one who crosses 
or passes through.’’? In other words, the translators of the Septuagint 
understood the word in this case to be appellative rather than gentilic, 
and rendered it as such. 

If the appellative meaning ‘‘one who crosses through” is to be 
applied, then the root nay is taken in its literal sense. Since Abraham 
appears as an immigrant into the land, with numerous possessions of 
cattle, silver, and gold,?% and at the head of a considerable number of 
troops,’ his status is very similar to that of Idri-mi,?% and his utiliza- 
tion of power to change the political control of an area is to be par- 
alleled by the similar ability and power of the SA.GAS of the Tell 
el-Amarna letters. 

The passage in which this term 1397 appears has been regarded 
by some scholars as late because of the fact that the language con- 
tained some unusual aspects and the narrative did not fit easily into 
one of the documents J, E, D, or P.?9° The route of the kings, as 
described in Gen. 14, was regarded as unrealistic because of the 
present-day barrenness of the country.?97 How could such country be 


29x See Gen. 10 for the complete genealogical lists of the sons of Noah; Gen. 
11.10 takes up the interrupted narrative and lists the son of Shem, ArpachSad, and 
his descendants, leading directly to Abraham. 

202 The inflected form is 7@ meparn; for this translation, cf. T. J. Meek, Hebrew 
Origins, New York 1950, p. 7; Lewy, RHR, Vol. 110 (1934), p. 35; Baeck, op. cit., 
Dp. 77. 

293 Gen. 13.2: AMID) F}DIA MIpd3 IND 73D o77A4N). 

204 Three hundred eighteen “‘trained’’ personnel, according to Gen. 14.14: 
... mo vbw) awy mow ima op>> paunns py. 

295 See above, p. 146. 

206 E. G. Kraeling, ‘‘The Origin of the Name ‘Hebrews’,’”’ AJSL, Vol. 58 (1941), 
p. 243 says, in reference to Gen. 14.13, that it “would, of course, be of great impor- 
tance if the document were an ancient one. Since we cannot accept that view and 
see no strong arguments lending support to it, we feel that the reference to ‘Abram 
the Hebrew’ carries no historical weight.” Although Kraeling rejects an early date, 
he does not give specific reasons for his preference for a late date. 

207 The argument was elaborated by Néldeke in 1869 and is cited by John 
Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis. The International Critical 
Commentary, New York 1910, p. 273. 
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used as a battle-route by large numbers of troops and horses? Even if 
food were carried, water would still have to be found in the neighbor- 
hood through which the armies passed. The question of the reliability 
of the biblical report on the route taken by the kings has recently 
been given a plausible solution by the discovery that, during the 
Abrahamitic period, the Negeb and Wilderness of Zin were actually 
fertile and supported large populations because of the utilization of 
the existing water-supply.?% 

The difficult question of the identification of the kings in Gen. 14 
has not been solved. Attempts to equate them with known monarchs, 
such as Amraphel=Hammurapi of Babylon, have not been suc- 
cessful, although the Elamite elements in the name snybat> can be 
recognized.?9 

The linguistic peculiarities of Gen. 14 are an argument in favor 
of its antiquity rather than of its relative lateness.3°° It would seem, 
therefore, that a certain scholarly unwillingness to attribute age to 
this chapter is being replaced by a greater appreciation for its authentic 
ancient description. The presence of the term '1297 as an appellative 
is hence of great value.3” 

It cannot be denied that Abraham as he is described in Genesis 
appears to travel a great deal with flocks and herds, living in a tent 
as a nomad. But it must be emphasized that Abraham is denoted an 
*Jay just at that moment when he takes decisive military action; in 
short, the term ‘1297 ‘‘immigrant’”’ is used in reference to Abraham 
at the time when his actions most closely resemble those of the Ha@bira. 


298 Nelson Glueck, ‘‘The Age of Abraham in the Negeb,”’ Biblical Archaeologist, 
Vol. 18 (1955), pp. 6 f. 

299 Lewy, RHR, Vol. 110 (1934), p. 57; de Vaux, op. cit., p. 329. Skinner, 
op. cit., p. 218, wrote at a time when the identification was regarded as more 
certain. 

300 R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, New York 1941, p. 162 
places Gen. 14 as part of his ‘‘S’’ document. While the existence of an “‘S’” document 
remains a matter of question for many scholars, the fact that Pfeiffer makes this 
chapter a part of his oldest document is an indication that more recent scholarship 
has tended to give more credence to the presence within the Bible of genuinely 
ancient records. 

sor The value of this term as an appellative is almost directly in proportion to 
our knowledge of the Hdabirui. Thus, when earlier scholars regarded the Habira as 
nomads, the nomadic significance of the term was emphasized. On p. 192 of his 
Early History of Assyria (published in 1928), Sidney Smith says inter alia: ‘It is no 
longer easy to doubt that the story of Abram (Abraham) the Hebrew sums up the 
tribal history of a part of the Habiru if the circumstances of his life are considered 
broadly. A typical nomad, he is able to wander from one place to another; possessed 
of great flocks, he avoids the crowded industrial areas. . .” 
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2. Joseph and the Israelites in Egypt 


The passages which refer to Joseph while he is in Egypt as an ‘749 
are always passages in which Joseph himself is not the speaker; he 
does not call himself an ‘9ay.3°? Twice the speaker is Potiphar’s wife.3%3 
Once she refers to Joseph as "ay wx when she is speaking to other 
servants; the second time, in addressing her husband, she calls Joseph 
297 Jayn “the Hebrew servant.’’3°* The Septuagint in translating 
these passages uses the form 6 ‘E8patos.3°s In certain cases the transla- 
tors of the Hebrew Bible into Greek made direct transliterations of 
words, making appellative nouns of Hebrew appear as Greek proper 
nouns.3°° The Greek translation can therefore be understood without 
attributing an original ethnic sense to these passages. The appearance 
of ‘E8paios does indicate that the Greek translators could not translate 
the term as 7epa77ns in this case and they consequently left the word 
untranslated. In the usage of the term by Potiphar’s wife, the old 
derogatory sense of the term Hébira can be felt. Joseph’s employment 
as an ’73Y is comparable to the menial type of work in which the 
Hébira were frequently engaged.3°? His rapid rise to prominence is 
typical of the Hdbira who, as a gifted individual, was able to achieve 
power despite the onus of his foreignness,3°* and his activity as an 
interpreter of omens is paralleled at least in part by Idri-mi’s ability 
to interpret signs.3°9 

The remark in Gen. 43.32 about the social customs of the Egyptians 
agrees well with an interpretation of the nay as a socially stigmatized 
group. No particular racial group would necessarily be indicated. 
That the Egyptians simply could not eat with non-Egyptians is all 
the text implies.3"° 


302 Gen. 39.14, 17; 40.15; 41.12. In Gen. 40.15, Joseph says, pax N32 321 »D 
onayn “I was certainly stolen from the land of the Hebrews.’’ No necessary reference 
to himself as a Hebrew is here implied. Bohl, op. cit., p. 72 regards this occurrence of 
the term as originating directly from contrast with the cupbearer. 

303 Gen. 39.14, 17. 

304 pox atm 17... ay ws > wan wt tpxd ond aoxm ana cwixd xipm 14 
pa pnx> > nants ayn taym ods xa toxd aden onatp. 

305 Inflected, of course, ‘EGpatov in Gen. 39.14. 

306 As emphasized by Baeck, op. cit., p. 76, 11 becomes through Aramaic influ- 
ence (8113) yerwpas, (Ex. 12.19; Isa. 14.1); 2x) is translated vaowB (I Sam. 13.3) 
and the term axn likewise derived from the root 2x1 with peooaB (I Sam. 14.1). 
He also recalls that 551 becomes a proper name T'aAvAaia in Joel 4.4 (3.4). Hebrew 
nvbp 5%) 55 becomes Greek T'adtAaia addodidwr. 

307 See above, pp. 163 f. 308 See above, pp. 165 f. 

309 See above, p. 146 with note 59. 

3 Gen. 43.32: oaxp7 bay xd > 072d ins Odom ornynby oad on97 0729 19 Dw 
ronyod sym mayin °2 onayrrns boxd. 
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The emigration of the family of Joseph as it is described in Gen. 
42 ff., and their subsequent employment as servants, compares with 
the status of the Hdbira as noticed particularly at Nuzi.3 The 
employment of Jacob’s descendants on the building projects of the 
pharaoh3” is similar to the employment of the ‘pr during the time of 
Ramses II and IV.33 The dual tradition that the Israelites lived 
together in one province of Goshen3™ and also that they were to be 
found throughout the land of Egypt,3'5 as Lewy has noted,3"° is to be 
explained on the analogy of the practice of the employers of the 
Habirai in other places; the Hdbiri might be employed as a group 
or individually by the king or by a private person.3*7 Thus, we find the 
Israelites living together in a group and yet scattered over other 
areas. 

The references to the onaym-m>s in Exodus3"® constitute a 
further parallel to the Hé@bira texts. In every case, the term is to be 
used when addressing the pharaoh,3"9 while for the benefit of the 
Israelites themselves the deity is called 17.37? When Moses uses the 
term bsowo-mbs mo, the pharaoh replies that he does not know 
this deity,3?* but the implication of the narrative is that the Egyptian 
ruler would recognize the rights and commands of the onaynmby.3” 
The status of the omaym-mbs is thus almost official, and is rem- 
iniscent of the recurring phrase ‘‘z/dni Habira’”’ of the Hittite treaties,373 
in which the Hébira deities were invoked and to that extent recognized 
by the Hittite kings and their co-signers. 

From the foregoing evidence, it is clear that the tradition of the 
o ay in Egypt, as it is recorded in Genesis and Exodus,3*4 is com- 


31t See above, pp. 149 ff., and Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 619-620. 

312) xeu Tati, 

313 See above, pp. 163 f. 

314 Gen. 46.28, 34; 47.3, 4, 6, 27; Ex. 8.18; 9.26. 

St x 3.20 fe 22a Gt. 

3r6 Lewy, loc. cit. 

317 Bott. Nos. 5, 49—-66d, 187, 190. 

HUONG, Guilty Grey AMOR lG, Thee Okey. 

39 This is clear from the biblical account. See Bohl, op. cit., p. 72, where he 
analyzes the biblical references according to the person speaking and the person or 
group addressed. 

320 Cf. the famous account in Ex. 3. The calling together of the Israelites in 
4.29 (cf. 3.16) and informing them about m9 is preliminary to Moses’ assertion of 
leadership. 

371 Ex, 5.1-2. 

32 Lewy, HUCA Vol. 14, p. 620. 

323 See above, pp. 152 f. 

324 References to o’12y which have not been considered here in detail add little 
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parable to the information about the Hdbira gained from the non- 
biblical texts. It is not necessary to attribute to the biblical narrative 
complete historicity,35 nor to imply from the record in Genesis and 
Exodus that all of the tribes which later made up the United Kingdom 
sojourned in Egypt. But the role of Joseph and Moses as nay can 
be compared with the position of the Hébiri as we know it from 
elsewhere.3*° Moses as a leader of the oppressed people accomplished 
unity among them by the promise to lead them out of the land in 
which they were being oppressed. Recourse to emigration at the 
time involved a return to a way of life to which they had re- 
sorted previously in times of crisis. In following their leader, they 
adopted a system of regulations under the guarantees of a divine 
champion.3?7 

There is one small piece of evidence which must be mentioned, 
however, in connection with references to the onay in the book of 
Exodus. The passage which describes Moses killing the Egyptian 
mentions as the cause, ‘‘an Egyptian man was beating a Hebrew man, 
of his people.’’3?8 The phrase nx» surely has reference to the Israelite 
people in general and not literally to a brother of Moses.3?9 But if 
the racial significance of the 12» ws were obvious, then the expression 
is quite redundant. It is to be explained only by the need of the author 
to specify, ‘‘this particular °1ay was one of the Israelites.’’33° 

The passages from Genesis and Exodus referring to the Israelites 
as ‘Ibrim show: 1) it was possible for a person among the ‘Ibrim of 
outstanding ability to attain high position; 2) a certain stigma was 
attached to the oay; 3) the majority of them were employed in 


to the content of the above. In Ex. 1.15, 16, 19 the midwives of the ninay are men- 
tioned. The midwives discuss with the pharaoh the birth of children to the ninay. 
It is evident that the nq ay are descendants of Jacob and Joseph, but the context 
of the whole story is more legendary than factual. But as Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, 
p. 620 points out, it is not necessary to regard the motive as fictitious to which the 
account in Ex. 1.9 f. attributes the severe treatment of the Israelites by the Egypt- 
ians. The danger of common action by large groups and the havoc these groups could 
wreak upon a native population is apparent from the Amarna letters. A monarch’s 
concern about the possibility of rebellion through the utilization of such groups is 
implicit in the Ras Samra text, Bott. No. 161, cf. above, p. 161. 

325 Certain details of the account such as Ex. 1.12, 20-21 are obviously legend- 
ary. 

326 On Joseph, see above, p. 177 f. 

327 Cf. Lewy, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 620-621. 

328 Ex, 2.11: YMND 72 WS 73D 1S) WN 87. 

329 On this sense of nx, see Deut. 17.15; 23.20, and elsewhere. 

330 Cf. Lewy, OLZ, 30 (1927), col. 829. Note the paraphrase of LXX: tTuiva 
‘EBpatov r&v éauvtod ddeApav Trav vidy Iopand. 
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menial positions; 4) they were to be found living together in a group 
but some individuals found employment elsewhere and thus lived 
away from the group; 5) the god of the ‘Ibrim was invoked before 
the pharaoh, and the ‘Ibrim expected the pharaoh to recognize their 
deity; 6) in a time of acute distress, the ‘Ibrim would emigrate. 
Parallels between the ‘Ibrim as described in the biblical record and 
the Hdabira as known throughout the ancient Near East can be cited 
for these six points.33" Finally, the biblical text points out in one case 
that a particular ‘Ibri was an Israelite. If the terms Israelite and ‘Ibri 
were mutually inclusive, such a specification would be unnecessary. 


3. The ‘Ibrim during the Period of the Beginning of the Monarchy 


The period of the conflict between Saul and the Philistines accounts 
for the next group of passages which mention the oay33*. In seven 
places the o-nay are mentioned by the narrators of this conflict.333 
In five of these, the Philistines refer to their enemy as onay.334 Four 
times out of the five, the Septuagint uses ‘EGpatou,335 but in the fifth, 
the term is dvamopevouevor,3° the Greek translators basing their 
translation on the ordinary signification of the root “ay ‘“‘to cross 
through.”’ Thus, in at least one case, the translators recognized the 
sense of the word “‘immigrants,’’ and it is significant that it should 
apply in the only case where the Philistines are not referring to the 
Israelites with whom they were at war but just to David and his 
men who were ready to fight for the Philistine cause. On the other 
hand, it is not surprising that the Philistines should use the term to 
apply to the Israelites, since they undoubtedly regarded them as 
immigrants into the land and also since they regarded them as 
inferior’37 and untrustworthy.338 

The other two references*39 clearly refer to a third group, and they 
were so understood by the translators of the Septuagint who translate 


33t See above, pp. 177 ff. 

332 For this interpretation of the passages from I Samuel, cf. Baeck, op. cit. 

333 ] Sam. 4.6, 9; 13.19; 14.11, 21; 29.3. 

334 | Sam. 4.6, 9; 13.19; 14.11; 29.3. 

335 | Sam. 4.6, 9; 13.19; 14.11. 

336 T Sam. 29.3. 

3371 Sam. 4.9: on»m 629 ay qwND omayd wayn wp onvdy owrd pay ypmnnn 
tononda owind. I Sam. 13.16: omayn wy? yp onvds ape Synw yas 552 xxo xd wim 
2mm) 24n. 

338 T Sam. 29.3 f. 

339 | Sam. 13.3; 14.21. 
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dovAot.s4° Saul at the very beginning of his campaign calls on the 
support of that group of non-indigenous persons who could always be 
counted upon to join in a fight against overlords.34" The role of the 
Philistines who impose their rule harshly upon the Israelites is some- 
what parallel to that of the Egyptians as they are portrayed in the 
Amarna letters. Just as the native population of Palestine joined 
with the Hébira in the fourteenth century to get rid of their masters,34? 
so, in the eleventh century, the Israelites and their leader, Saul, 
hoped for the support of the nay when attempting to free them- 
selves from the domination of the Philistines. Although the context 
of I. Sam. 13.3 is not unequivocal in its reference to a third group, 
the situation is plain in I Sam. 14.21; even the Hebrews who had 
been with the Philistines for some time and who went up to battle 
with them joined the forces of the Israelites and fought for the cause 
led by Saul and Jonathan.3# The onay seem actually to have turned 
the tide of battle, since prior to their defection the battle was greatly 
confused, and immediately afterward, we are told that the Philistines 
had fled.344 The reason for the Philistines’ distrust of David and his 
men in the time of battle and their fear that he might desert to the 
Israelites at the crucial moments45 was, therefore, a fear based on 
actual experience. 

It is possible that an eighth reference to the oy is to be pre- 
served in I Sam. 13.7, although the text is frequently emended by 
modern scholars.3° The text reads: aybn 7) pos JTS Way o7ay 
spans orton ooymooy Sadana army dine. ‘And the Hebrews crossed 
the Jordan (to?) the land of Gad and Gilead, and Saul was still in 
Gilgal and all the people trembled after him.’’ Since prs is neither 


340 “Servants” might be translated by the LXX from a text reading in Hebrew 
o7ay, but it is equally possible that the Septuagint translators continued to trans- 
late the word oay according to context and gave it here the sense of ‘‘servant’’ 
which is implicit in the situation. 

sat] Sam. 13.3: 1pwa ypn dixwi ornwdy ryown yaa qws onwbp ax) nN yn 4% 
oayn iow aoxd pasta. 

342 See above, pp. 158 f. 

343] Sam. 14.21: 5” 2°30 mnna ony iby we oWwhw dined ornwddd ym onaym 
na boxwoy Ssaweoy nad non. 

344 | Sam. 14.22. 

345 | Sam. 29.4: 10)p078 30) WNTN wT ONvdD wd ION OrnwdD mw YY DPN 
soa potecos at asian? moar mondoa yowd d-mm-xd) aonbdps yoy to xd) ow intpan qwE 
(097 OWINT (WRI. 

346 See Kraeling, AJSL, Vol. 58 (1941), p. 242; Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 3rd ed. 
suggests J77"7 Ninayod ay). The Revised Standard Version translates 13.6-7 
as follows: ‘‘When the men of Israel saw that they were in straits (for the people 
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preceded by > or » nor provided with the so-called 7 locale, it is 
uncertain which way the o ay were going. It is possible that the 
oay were actually crossing the Jordan to join the Israelites whose 
conduct at the time was characterized by indecision and fear.347 On 
the whole, it seems better to retain the Masoretic reading34* even 
though it is impossible to decide whether the oay were escaping 
from the fray and as such were “‘disloyal servants’ or whether they 
were rushing to aid the Israelites. In either case, their conduct is 
easily understood by comparison with the activities of the Hdbiru 
in Palestine and Syria, as we know them from the Tell el-Amarna 
texts. 

Summing up the evidence relating to the conflict between the 
Israelites and the Philistines in the days of Saul, we can say that 
there were three parties involved.349 The third force were the Hebrews 
who were sometimes on the side of the Philistines but who also rallied 
to the cause of Saul. They were sufficiently strong to sway the outcome 
of the struggle, and Saul was aware of this. The Philistines, in referring 
to Israel as the oay, use the term in the sense of ‘‘immigrants’”’ 
certainly in the case of David and his party and perhaps all the time. 
They use it in the sense of “‘soldiers’’ and also in the sense of 
“servants.’’35° Thus, the old significations of the term Hébira, as 
it was used throughout the ancient Near East during the second 
millennium B. C., can be found in the biblical usage of the term 
oy. 


4. The ‘Ebed ‘Ibri 


The most interesting texts as far as the biblical Hebrews are con- 
cerned are certainly those having to do with the ay “lay, the 
Hebrew slave. Four biblical passages are particularly relevant to 


were hard pressed), the people hid themselves in caves and in holes and in rocks and 
in tombs and in cisterns, or crossed the fords of the Jordan to the land of Gad and 
Gilead. Saul was still at Gilgal and all the people followed him trembling.” 

347 T Sam. 13.6: ayo) ominay nays ova wann oym wD d-4¥ > WI Oya wr 
*ny723) on 7x3) 

348 The emendation proposed by Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (cf. above, p. 181, note 
346) scarcely solves the problem. If it were the same people who had gone into hiding 
who (also) crossed the Jordan, then how could “all the people tremble after him 
(7. e. Saul)”’ in Gilgal? 

349 Baeck, op. cit., p. 70. 

350 | Sam. 4.6, 9; 13.19; 14.11; 20.3. 
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the nay tay.3 The first, part of the ancient Covenant Code,3* is 
Ex. 21.2-6: 


82) 1512 ON con ;wENd NX? Nyawar Tay? ow ww ay Tay mpn °D 
m5 nes iS" yITs ON DY INE TNO NT ws Sy on Nx? 1DID 
OX ON NDIA NY NNT Mate oon ood awe ma ow oa 
YITN WIT) PWT NSN ND OOIDNN) CNWNTNN CITNTNN ONAN TayT WON’ 
ys. sens prays ons os nbdatds wim ombscbs 

rabyS yay 


When you acquire a Hebrew servant, he shall serve six years 
and in the seventh he shall go forth freely for nothing. If he 
comes in a single man, he shall go forth a single man. If he 
comes in a married man, his wife shall go forth with him. If 
his master gives to him a wife and she bears him sons or 
daughters, the wife and her children shall be for her master, 
and he shall go forth alone. But if the servant actually says, 
“T love my master, my wife, and my children; I will not go out 
free,’ then his master shall take him to the god and he shall 
take him to the door or the doorpost, and his master shall 
bore his ear with an awl and he shall serve him for ever. 


The important clauses here involve: 1) the acquisition of the Hebrew 
servant for a six-year period; 2) the choice of the Hebrew at the 
end of six years to stay or go free; 3) the fact that the servant shall 
depart in the same condition as he entered, 7. e. that he can only 
take his wife with him if he brought her with him into servitude; 
and finally 4) the condition of permanent slavery that results at 
the end of six years from the Hebrew’s decision to stay with his 
master, with an agreement made before the deity that the slave shall 
serve his master indefinitely. 

Julius Lewy} has definitively compared the various clauses of the 
laws of Ex. 21.2-6 and Deut. 15.12-18 with the clauses found in the 
Nuzi contracts relating to the Habira. Here one need only emphasize 
that two conditions of servitude existed in both the Mitanni empire 


35t Ex, 21.2-6; Deut. 15.12—18; Jer. 34.9, 14 f. 

352 There is no agreement about the time to which the various sections of the 
Book of the Covenant should be dated. For our purpose, it suffices to note that 
Ex. 21.2-6 antedates Deut. 15.12-18. As was repeatedly noted, this follows from the 
fact that Deut. 15.12-18 implies a reform of Ex. 21.2—-6 in favor of the ay Jay. 
Whereas the legislator of Ex. 21 said only that the *72y “‘shall go forth freely for 
nothing,’ Deut. 15.14 prescribes that the master shall provide the departing ‘739 
with adequate provisions of small cattle, grain, and wine. 

353 HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 587-623. 
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and the Israelite realm. A condition of temporary status as a servant 
was involved in one type of agreement; the second type brought about 
slavery for life. In both cases, ‘the Hébiru--nay made the choice 
himself. In both, the servant could take his family with him into 
servitude if he chose.354 The Nuzi texts and the Covenant Code involve 
an agreement in which te contractingserv ant uses a scpreribed andh 
formal legal phrase to establish the legality of the situation.35 In 
Israel as well as in the Mitannian state, the master of even the tem- 
porary servant has a control over the marital status of the Hdbiru- 
» ay.35° The Nuzi judgment in favor of Tulpunnaia%5? indicates that 
private persons could acquire Habiri, and this is implicit in the 
biblical phrase, ay Tay mpn »D.35° The period of service as specified 
in Ex, 21.2, ‘‘six years,’’ is not paralleled in the Nuzi records, although 
the recurrence of year-dates in the contracts indicates that the time of 
service was limited to a period known to everybody and commonly 
accepted as normal.359 The law of Ex. 21.2-6 amounts to a reform of 
the Nuzian practice in that the "ay who goes forth at the end of 
his six-year period of service need not provide a replacement for 
himself nor pay for a substitute.3°° 

The Deuteronomic provision represents a reform of the practice 
described in the book of Exodus in that it enjoins the master to 
furnish the departing *7"ay with supplies from his flock, his grain, 
and his wine. It adds the injunction that the master should not 
resent the departure of the ‘tay, since he, the master, has received 
service at half the cost of a hired laborer, v>¥, for the six-year 
period.’ The chief difference between Ex. 21.2-6 and Deut. 15.12-18, 
however, lies in the description of the "ay as 77ns in Deut. 15.12. 
Elsewhere in Deuteronomy the foreigner is contrasted with the nx, 
1. e. the fellow-Israelite.3° Deut. 15.12 either uses the term ms in the 


354 Cf, Ex. 21.3 with Bott. Nos. 53, 62, 65, 66b; cf. above, p. 149 with note 79. 

355 Cf, Ex. 21.5 “I love my master, my wife, and my children; I will not go out 
free,” with the phrase “2 ramanSu (alternatively, piSu 2 liSdnSu) ana warduti... 
usteribsu,"’ cf. above, note 76, p. 148, and note 101, p. I5I.. 

356 Cf, Ex, 21.4 with Bott. No. 63. 

357 Bott. No. 59; see above, p. 150. 

358 Ex, 21.2. 

359 See Lewy’s discussion, HUCA, Vol. 14, pp. 609 f. 

360 See above, p. 149. 

3 Deut. 15.14: 15 Jnn qabsx ma JOI3a Wwe Jap) JID) JaNxD 1b pryn pryn. 

36 Deut. 15.18. 

363 Deut. 15.2-3 contrasts the m8 with the 72) in regard to the charging of 
interest; Deut. 15.7 f. requires that the “‘brother’’ be lent all that is necessary, a 
condition which makes it virtually impossible to enslave the brother. 
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sense of non-Israelite or else it foresaw the possibility of the enslave- 
ment of the “brother’’ Israelite in spite of the provisions of Deut. 
15.I-11 and 24.7.3% Since the alternatives indicate that Deut. 15.12 
is either inconsistent in its usage of m& or in permitting the acquisition 
of an 7ay from among the Israelites, one may either regard ns 
as an explanatory gloss or may decide that the law was formulated 
without regard for consistency.3% 

In the legal provisions of Lev. 25.35-43, it is implicit that the 
Israelite is not to be enslaved. Moreover, the statements in Lev. 
25.44-46 leave no doubt about the situation :3 slaves may be acquired 
from the surrounding nations, they may be purchased from the 1 
and the awin who live among the Israelites, and once acquired, they 
may be bequeathed as property to the descendants of the original 
owner. Should the Israelite sell himself to a 73 or awin,3°7 that is to a 
stranger or sojourner who acquires wealth while living among the 
Israelites, then he shall be redeemed by one of his relatives, and 
under any circumstance be released in the year of the jubilee and his 
sons are to go forth with him.3® 

The provisions of the law of Leviticus and Deut. 15.7 f. make it 
impossible for Israelites to fall into slavery except under extreme 
conditions when the master might be a 7) or a avin. Even if a tem- 
porary status of servitude were necessary, Lev. 25.54 requires that 
the family of the Israelite shall be released when the servant is released. 
It is clear, therefore, that the nay tay of Ex. 21.2-6 (Deut. 15.12—14) 
is a non-Israelite. Comparisons with the Nuzi contracts indicate such 
striking similarities that one may conclude that the same non-ethnic 
group of ‘immigrants,’ forced into slavery by the social conditions 
which they faced in the land as a minority group, are involved in 
both the biblical texts and the Hdbirui documents. 


364 Deut. 24.7: NINM 327 nD) 1990) Ia-apynm dsnw %22D POND WD) 32 WX N¥D 1D 
rJa0p9 yan nya. “If a man is found stealing anyone of his brethren, of the children 
of Israel, and he deals harshly with him and sells him, that thief shall die and you 
shall destroy the evil from your midst.” 

365 The events described in Jer. 34.9, 14 resulted from the Deuteronomic law, 
its enforcement, and its later abrogation. 

366 Lev. 25.44-46: 72y pn onD DD NIAD WR ON nND Ab Awe JNON) FTAy) 
ym opsaxa 1517 Ww ODDY AW ONNDwWND) UpN oF ODDy OIA OAwINA 22D ON :nDN) 
bseqwena OD°NS3) YTAYN On aby TIS nuab ODS oa Ons onbninm) somd ood 
MDa al atan-nd VASA W'S. 

367 Lev. 25.47 ff.: apy$ ww Joy awin td r>20n wey "pn Joi Joy swim 17 yw D1 
JIWA ARV IS wos» TTAB! TS tats svbxy VPOASD TS yo-AN mde 13] CNS 31) ANSwp 
soy yar git ban mwa ey mbsa Say xbconr... dsan rp ayeos wos» innpwnn. 

368 Cf, Ex. 21.4. 
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5. Jonah 1.9 


The biblical sources so far discussed are early**? or are based upon 
early traditions.’7° Jonah 1.9, the sole remaining passage mentioning 
an *9ay is found in an admittedly late book. The Septuagint shows 
that this reference to an "ay in the Masoretic text is based on a 
faulty tradition. The Hebrew reads as follows: 


“nS MWY WR SVP TS ows TTPNN) °DIN a hy) ods 708) 
TWIT NS) OT 


It thus presents Jonah as giving a bold and straightforward answer 
to the questions put by the frightened sailors, ‘“Where do you come 
from, and what is your country, and of what people are you?’’37 
Instead, the Septuagint offers the interesting answer: 


\ > a > , An Uj 2 , b2 A X 
Kal elev mpos avtovs AovAos KUpitov éywm elut Kal TOV 
KUptov @Oedy Tov ovpavod éyw céBouar bs éroinoevy THY 
Oaracoar kal THY Enparv. 


Hence, Jonah, according to the Greek translation, does not answer 
the questions of the sailors regarding his ethnic origin but rather 
gives a general and unspecific answer about being a servant of God, 
an answer so general that their curiosity was not satisfied nor were 
their fears allayed, as we learn from verse 10. The Hebrew text, then, 
appears to have read originally mm “say, abbreviated to " ay, a 
reading which could easily be misread and miscopied *72y.37 


6. Summary 


From the foregoing analysis of the biblical sources mentioning the 
mo ay, it appears that the term ovnay fell into disuse shortly after the 
end of the second millennium B.c. and that, with the exception of 
Jeremiah 34, the biblical writers of later times did not use the term. 


369 ““FRarly’’ in the biblical sense, of course, is not the same as “‘early”’ in the sense 
of Akkadian documents. Genesis 14 perpetuates old traditions. The narratives about 
the Philistines and Saul are almost contemporaneous with the events described, and 
may therefore be dated to about 1000 B. c.; cf. Pfeiffer, op. cit., pp. 341-359. The 
references to the o-n2y in Egypt are attributed to J or E by those who adhere to the 
documentary hypothesis. Ex. 21.2-6 belongs to the early part of the Book of the 
Covenant. None of the late sources such as P refers to the on2y; cf. BDB, p. 720. 

370 Deut. 15.12-18. As for Jer. 34, see above, p. 185, note 365. 

37 Jonah 1.8. 

372 Cf, the remarks of Baeck, op. cit., p. 77. 
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The disappearance of the term Hébiri from the Akkadian and 
Egyptian sourcess73 thus corresponds to a noteworthy characteristic of 
the Bible. Moreover, the biblical and the extra-biblical sources agree 
in regard to the etymology of the respective terms ‘brim and hdbirai 
and their historical implications.574 The Bible characterizes the ‘ibrim 
as a population element of a known social status. They are an element 
which can be equated with the Israelites only when the Israelites fit 
certain qualifications such as being away from their land, and serving 
the masters of the foreign land ;375 an element which can be contrasted 
with the Israelites when the latter are the dominant social group and 
control the land.37° The Hebrews appear, according to the narrative 
of Saul’s warfare with the Philistines, to be a third group, persons 
able to shift their loyalty and support from one side to another, 
and therefore presumably people without close ethnic or political 
ties.377 

The derogatory sense of the term Hé@bira finds a parallel in the 
biblical usage of the term ovnay as is evident from the statements 
attributed to the pharaoh, to Potiphar’s wife, and to the Philistines.378 

The disappearance of the designation ‘zbrim from the sources 
dealing with the events of the first millennium may be due to two 
factors: 1) changing political conditions, and 2) the use of other 
terms for the Hdébiri-Hebrews. The biblical evidence is of particular 
value in demonstrating this point. The alignment of participants in 
Saul’s struggle for independence from the Philistines resulted in the 
utilization of the ‘Ibrim as a third force. With the development of 


373 The Hittite and Ugaritic sources need not be mentioned in this connection 
since we have none from a later date than the second millennium. 

374 On the etymological relation of the two terms, see above, pp. 173 f. While 
holding that the linguistic problem resulting from the various spellings of the term 
hab/piru makes it difficult to equate the Héabira with the ‘ibrim, Greenberg, op. cit., 
pp. 91-95, admits that these difficulties are not conclusive. But he feels that the 
equation is historically impossible. According to him, the Hé@biri show no evidence 
of the close tribal ties and mass movements characteristic of the ‘‘Hebrews” under 
Joshua’s leadership; ‘‘Still more remote is the supposition that the Biblical writers 
knew of a meaning of ‘ibri which could embrace non-Semites. That it was — like 
‘apiru —a social classification, comprehending elements of diverse ethnic origins 
not bound by familial ties, is outside the scope of the Bible.” It seems to us that 
Greenberg committed the error of not separating the narrative of Israel’s conquest of 
Palestine from the actual usage of the term ‘ibrim as attested in the various biblical 
sources which are analyzed in the preceding pages. 

315 Wxceleta Cia li Cam 470,70: 

S10 Hix. 21.2—-6. 

377 See above, pp. 157 f. 

378 Ex, 1.15, 16; Gen. 39.14, 17; I Sam. 4.9. 
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the monarchy out of such an alliance, this third force was assimilated 
and lost its old distinctive characteristics. Its role was taken over in 
the biblical sources by the 71 and the awin.379 


IV. “HEBREW” AS A NAME FOR THE 
LANGUAGE AND THE PEOPLE 


During the inter-testamental period, between the completion of the 
scriptures found in the Old Testament and the beginnings of those of 
the New Testament, there began the use of the term ‘‘Hebrew”’ as a 
term to describe the Jews as a nation and to denote the language of 
the Jews. The exact moment when this development began cannot be 
determined. We can do no more than look at the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphal books which so use the term. 

Among the apocrypha, only Judith and II Maccabees use the 
word ‘‘Hebrew”’ and in these two books it appears in an ethnic sense. 
We are, of course, dependent upon the Greek text for our knowledge 
of these two books.3*° 

Judith seems to have had a Semitic original, either Aramaic or 
Hebrew, even though the text had been lost by the time of Origen.3® 
As Cowley and others have noted, unusual Greek expressions may be 
accounted for by the plausible assumption that the primary text was 
Semitic. Such expressions are 70 Tpogwmou ="1Dn, els TpdOTwTOV = 
95, év =3.3 It is clear from the author’s lack of concern for histor- 
ical accuracy3*3 that he was writing with a didactic purpose rather 
than attempting to recount actual events. The time of the writing is 
not definitely established. The earliest reference to the book appears 
in Clement of Rome, ca. 90 A. D.3*4 The author displays a respect for 
the customs and practices of Pharisaic Judaism.38 The book could 
therefore date from the late second century B.c. to the early first 
century A. D. 

The ethnic sense of the term ‘EGpatos appears in Judith 10.12. 


379 See above, pp. 185 f. Lev. 25.44-54 is of particular significance in this con- 
nection. 

380 The Hebrew text, if there were one (see presently), is lost. The Syriac and 
Latin versions are based on the Greek text. 

38: A. Cowley, “Introduction to the Book of Judith,” The Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament, ed. by R. H. Charles, Oxford 1913, Vol. I, p. 244. 

382 Cowley, Joc. cit. 

383 Judith 1.1 describes Nebuchadnezzar as an Assyrian king. 

384 Cowley, op. cit., p. 245, cites Clement, I Cor. 55. 

385 Judith 8.6; 16.7. 
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In response to a question and challenge from the Assyrian guard, 
“Of what people are you, and from where are you coming, and where 
are you going?” Judith answers, 6vyarnp eiul Tav ‘“EBpatwr. “I ama 
daughter of the Hebrews.’’ Two other references to Judith as a Hebrew 
woman are 12.11 and 14.18. According to Judith 12.11, Holofernes 
commands, ‘‘Go now, and persuade this Hebrew woman who is with 
you that she come unto us and eat and drink with us.’’38 Judith 14.18 
reads, ‘‘one woman of the Hebrews hath brought shame upon the 
house of King Nebuchadnezzar; for behold, Holofernes lieth upon the 
ground and his head is not on him.’’387 

Only once out of the three times the word ‘‘Hebrew”’ is used in 
Judith is the word placed in the mouth of the Jewess. Judith 12.11 
and 14.18 relate conversation by the Assyrians, and as such may only 
reveal the old derogatory attitude of the master toward an inferior 
which was characteristic of the Philistines in their statement, 
“Strengthen yourselves and be men, O Philistines, lest you serve the 
Hebrews as they have served you.’’3®’ In this case, Judith’s own answer 
to the guard may be explained as a proper expression of humility 
rather than an answer indicating her racial relationship. 

II Maccabees was probably written toward the end of the second 
century B.C. or the beginning of the first century B.C. by an 
Alexandrian Jew.3*9 Where the term ‘‘Hebrew’”’ is used, it acts as a 
synonym designating the Jews who participated in the Maccabean 
revolt.39° 

The pseudepigraphal books actually provide more information 
about the Jewish tradition regarding the name ‘‘Hebrew”’ than do 
the apocrypha. Of these books, the most important is Jubilees. This 
book is chiefly preserved in Ethiopic, the Greek version from which 
the Ethiopic was derived being lost except for a few references in 
Epiphanius.3%" Charles argues for the probability of a Hebrew original 
because of the prominence given to Abraham as the first one to speak 
Hebrew since the time of the tower of Babel, and in consideration of 


386 Kal emev Baywa TH ebvodxw bs hv edeotnkws éml TavTwy TaV adTod 
metcov 6) mopevdels THY yuvata THY ‘“EGpatav, } éorw mapa gol, Tod édOeiv 
mpos nuas Kal mayely Kal mety pel’ judy. 

387 érolnoev aicxtyny pia yurn Tv ‘“EBpaiwy els tov olkov Tod Baciews 
NaBovxodovocop. btu ldod “OXNodepvns xamal, kal 7 Kepadr ovk’éoTi Er’ aiTa. 

388 | Sam. 4.9. 

389 James Moffatt, ‘‘Introduction to the Book of II Maccabees,” A and P, Vol. I, 
p. 131. 

soon Macc, 7.315 Il 13+ 15.37. 

31 R. H. Charles, ‘‘Introduction to the Book of Jubilees,” A and P, Vol. II, p. 2. 
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the sacred nature the author attributes to the Hebrew language.3” 
The book dates from the end of the second century B. c.3%3 The author’s 
devotion to Pharisaism and his utilization of the midrashic principle 
account for the value of the book for our study. Since the book is at 
least of the age of II Maccabees, and since it tells fully the stories 
which developed around certain biblical texts, it gives a written 
account of ideas which otherwise would have to be guessed or deduced 
from historical texts. 

The book of Jubilees tells us that at the age of seventy-five,3™ 
Abraham was taught the Hebrew language by God himself. 


And the Lord God said: ‘“‘Open his mouth and his ears, that he 
may hear and speak with his mouth, with the language which 
has been revealed’’: for it had ceased from the mouths of all 
the children of men from the day of the overthrow (of Babel). 
And I opened his mouth, and his ears and his lips, and I began 
to speak with him in Hebrew in the tongue of the creation. 
And he took the books of his fathers, and these were written 
in Hebrew, and he transcribed them, and he began from hence- 
forth to study them, and I made known to him that which he 
could not (understand), and he studied them during the six 
rainy months (Jub. 12.25-27).39 


The references in Jubilees which parallel the story of Joseph use 
““Hebrew”’ to refer to Joseph just as did Potiphar’s wife.3%° However, a 
new element is added to the story of the reunion of Joseph and his 
brothers by the note, ‘‘And he conversed with them in the Hebrew 
tongue and fell on their neck and wept.’’397 Thus, the book of Jubilees 
provides us with an account of how the language came to be called 
Hebrew, connecting the knowledge of this language with Abraham 
whom the Bible calls "1ay7. It is possible, therefore, that the late 
tradition in which ‘Eber figures as a heros ebonymos dates from the 
time after it had become usual to call the language and the people 


392 Charles, op. cit., p. I. 

393 Charles, cbidem, p. 6 dates it between 109 and 105 B. c. 

394 This calculation is based on Jub. 11.15 where one learns that Abraham was 
born in the thirty-ninth jubilee, the second week, the seventh year. According to 
Jub. 12.16 ff., Abraham was taught by God in the fortieth jubilee, the sixth week, the 
fifth year. 

398 We quote from Charles’ translation of the Ethiopic text, see A and P, Vol. II, 
Da 32: 

39 Jub. 39.10; cf. Gen. 39.14, 17. 

397 Jub. 43.15. 
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who spoke it Hebrew and Hebrews. The scholars who searched the 
scriptures found Abraham described as 1297, a term which appeared 
from its form to be gentilic. By the second century B.c., when the 
term is first used with an ethnic sense, the original meaning of the 
word and its frequent pejorative nuance had been forgotten. Since 
Abraham was the ancestor named first in the formula pny? on 728 °7>N 
5sw,3°8 and since he was the first to receive the promise to 
Palestine according to the narrative of Genesis 15,399 writers of the 
last two centuries B.C. may have adopted the name ‘‘Hebrews’’ for 
the Jews and their language because of an archaizing tendency and 
the desire to be called by the title of the first patriarch. Since the 
narratives concerning the Israelites in Egypt show that others called 
them Hebrews, the name ‘‘Hebrew”’ was applied to all the descendants 
of Abraham by the second and first century Jews. The ancient gen- 
ealogy plus the promise to Abraham of a rich heritage and ownership 
of the land of Palestine served as sufficient impetus to ensure the 
widespread adoption of the term ‘‘Hebrew”’ as a name for the Jewish 
race and language in this late period. 

The Hebrew fragment of the Testament of Naphtali tells the story 
again of the holy Hebrew language, but gives the story a slightly 
different twist, tracing the language and its use through Shem and 
‘Eber.4°° It reads in 8.6 as follows: 


OTIAS8 m3) 73y) ov maa o8 °D ayn pwd wipa pwd rw xdi 
17712 029 NITw PAN 


“But the holy language (tongue), the Hebrew tongue, did not remain 
except in the house of Shem and ‘Eber and in the house of Abraham 
our father who is of the sons of their sons.”’ 

The so-called Aristeas letter, most probably written in the late 
second century!” by a Jew from Alexandria, uses the term ‘‘Hebrew”’ 


398 T Kings 18.36. 

399 The fact that the narrative of Genesis 15 may have been incorporated in a 
late form into the Pentateuch would have had no meaning to the Jews who lived 
during the second and first centuries B. c. When they utilized the Pentateuch as a 
source book, the story was there and that for them was sufficient. 

400 Following Charles, ‘Introduction to the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,’’ A and P, Vol. II, p. 289, this work can be dated to the end of the second 
century B.C. prior to 105 B. C.; it is thus contemporary with Jubilees. The Hebrew 
fragment, here quoted, is however later than this period; see Charles, The Greek 
Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Oxford 1908, pp. lii—liii. 

4x H, T, Andrews, “Introduction to the Letter of Aristeas,’”’ A and P, Vol. II, 
pp. 86-87, presents a summary of the arguments presented in defense of various 
dates and convincingly arrives at the date 130-70 B. Cc. 
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as designation of the language in the following passage which occurs in 
the instructions dispatched by Ptolemy to Eleazar: 


Now since I am anxious to show my gratitude to these men 
and to the Jews throughout the world and to the generations 
yet to come, I have determined that your law shall be translated 
from the Hebrew tongue which is in use among you into the 
Greek language. . .4” 


In view of these instances, it can be said with assuredness that the 
term ‘‘Hebrew’’ was commonly employed as an ethnic designation for 
the Jews and their language as early as the second pre-Christian 
century. But since the most recent biblical sources date from the 
same time, this use of the term can hardly be much older. 

Having noted that prior to the beginning of the Christian era, 
the use of the term Hebrew—‘E@patos in an ethnic sense was rather 
general both in Palestine and abroad, we are not surprised to see that 
the New Testament, Philo, and Josephus use it in the same sense 
when referring to Abraham’s descendants. Thus, Paul says with 
unconcealed pride: 


If any other man thinks he has reason for confidence in the 
flesh, I have more: circumcised on the eighth day, of the people 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of the 
Hebrews (‘EGpatos €& ‘EGpaiwy); as to the law a Pharisee, 
as to zeal a persecutor of the church, as to righteousness under 
the law blameless.4°3 


And again, ‘‘Are they Hebrews? So am I.” ‘E8patou elo; kaya.4% 
The author of the book of Acts employs the expression 77 “EGpaiéz, 
“in the Hebrew dialect,’’4°s and elsewhere the New Testament refers 
to the language as ‘EGpatotti.4 

Philo*?? uses ‘‘Hebrew’’ to refer both to the language and the 
people. Josephus uses “EGpaiwy dudAexTov to refer to the Hebrew 


42 Aristeas 38: BovAouevwy O'juav Kal TolTos xaplfecbar Kal maou Tols KATA 
THY oiKoumévwv ‘lovdalois Kal Tots perémerta, mponpnucla tov vouov buav 
MeBepunvervOjivar ypaupaow ‘EXAnvixots ex Tov Tap’ budv Neyouevwy ‘EBpaikav 
Ypapmatwv, iv brapxn kal radra map’ uiv ev BiBdcoOHKy oly Tols &Adots 
Baovrsxots BuBXtous. 

43 Phil. 3.4-6. 

404 TI Cor., 11.22; cf. Kraeling, Joc. cit., p. 243, note 19. 

495 Acts 21.40; 22.2. 

406 John 19.13, 17, 20. 

407 For example, de Abrahamo 27-28. 
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language,4°® makes reference to ‘EGpaiwy yévos ‘‘the Hebrew race’’ 
who were to be delivered from bondage in Egypt?’ and, in explanation 
of the origin of the name, he tells us that it is due to the ancestor of 
Abraham, “EGepos,4° 7. e. Ty. 

It is unnecessary to trace further the development of the term. 
By the time of the first century A. D., the racial implication is applied 
to the term ‘‘Hebrew,’’ meaning descendant of Abraham (or ‘Eber), 
and the language of the Jews is likewise called ‘‘Hebrew.’’4"" 


V. THE RELATIONSHIP OF Hébira To ‘Ibrim 


In the preceding chapters, the attempt has been made to demonstrate 
that the ancient records pertaining to the Hébiri and the ‘Ibrim 
supplement each other and that the linguistic analysis of these 
appellative designations leads to identical conclusions. Both are likely 
to derive from the root ‘br.4?? In their historical context, the Hdabira 
as well as the ‘Jbrim are to be understood as groups or as individuals 
present or emerging throughout the Near East during the second 


408 Antiquities 1.36. 

409 Antiquities I1.216. 

410 Antiquities 1.146: “Apdakdadov 6€ mats yiverar LéAys. Tod dé “EBepos. 
ad’ot Tovs ’Iovdatouvs ‘EBpatous apxnbev exadovv.... 

4a Parzen, op. cit., pp. 256-257, cites midrashic literature, all of which is too 
late to have any bearing on the discussion. His examination of the inter-testamental 
literature was so superficial as to lead him to cite only Judith and II Maccabees. 
From this he deduced (Joc. cit., p. 258, note 25) that ‘‘Hebrew was revived in the 
Diaspora as a name in order not to flaunt in the face of their fellow-citizens their 
Judaic origin and affiliation.’’ Since he finds little in the inter-testamental literature, 
he also argues (loc. cit., p. 258) ““....it (7. e. the name ‘‘Hebrew”’ never was very 
popular and was never very extensively used by the Jewish people. The first argument 
which is submitted to substantiate this contention is the non-use of this name in 
post-biblical Jewish sources. Rabbinic literature does not utilize it. It seems to have 
been revived with the rise of Christianity in Christian literature. But Jews avoided 
its use.’’ The danger resulting from the argument from silence is here completely 
demonstrated. Paul, Philo, and Josephus were all Jews. While one might question 
Paul on the grounds that he became a Christian, his usage of the term ‘‘Hebrew”’ 
in the context of his own pride in his Jewish heritage (cf. above, p. 192) makes 
Parzen’s inference questionable. It must also be kept in mind that, whereas Philo 
was a Diaspora Jew, Josephus was certainly a Palestinian Jew. We also need not 
doubt that both the Testament of Naphtali and the book of Jubilees were written 
by Jews of Palestine. 

We wonder why Kraeling, loc. cit., p. 243, note 19, cites Parzen uncritically, 
merely remarking “‘We will accept as correct the statement of Parzen that the name 
is not used extensively in post-biblical sources.” 

412 See above, pp. 171 and 173. 
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millennium B.C., persons of various nationalities whose common 
feature was that they had ‘“‘crossed a boundary,” had left their 
homeland, and who, therefore, had to accept employment in whatever 
occupation they could find. This accounts for the fact that either 
term acquired the by-sense ‘‘servant,’’3 a by-sense relating to their 
status. The term SA.GAS by which they were also known can be 
taken to signify “‘killer,” (SaggdSu), and may well be defined as a 
designation appropriate to the occupation of soldiers in which employ- 
ment the Hédbird-‘Ibrim are found in many lands.4"4 

The appellative meaning is attested by all texts, biblical and 
non-biblical. Only during the inter-testamental period does the term 
o nay develop into a name for the Jewish nation and language. By 
that time the derogatory sense of the word had been forgotten, and 
since the father of the Israelite nation figured in Genesis as °1397, 
this apparent gentilic form offered itself — and was adopted — as an 
adequate designation of the Jews.‘ 

Theories based upon the idea that the term ‘Jbrim defines the 
ancient Israelites as nomads prove unacceptable in the light of the data 
discussed in the preceding pages.‘*® Proposals to see in the Hdbiri- 
Hebrews a race‘? must likewise be dismissed as untenable. As regards 
the assertion that there is no relationship between the terms Hdabira 
and ‘Jbrim,4® it can and must be rejected because it represents an 
approach to the evidence and its implications which fails to consider 
all aspects of the problem. Finally, the question, so frequently asked 
in the past, ‘‘When did the Hebrews enter Palestine?’’ — as a question 
relating to the biblical problem of the Exodus and the Israelite 
occupation of Palestine— must be rephrased and reoriented. The 


413 See above, pp. 172 and 182 ff. 

414 See above, p. 167 with note 222. 

45 See above, pp. 188 ff. 

#6 Guillaume, Joc. cit., pp. 64-85 equates Habirai, Hebrews, and Arabs because 
he thinks that a Semitic root signifying ‘‘nomads” appears as both ‘br and ‘rb. His 
approach is characterized by a disregard for the Akkadian texts and their context. 
On pp. 73 f., he rejects the view that an appellative noun came to be used as a 
gentilic with the learned argument, ‘‘To some this seems to be putting the cart 
before the horse.”’ But, on p. 83, he says, “If Habiru is both an appellative and a 
gentilic, as I think it is, there is a good parallel in the Arabic tribe of the Khuza’a, 
‘the separated ones’.’”’ His method illustrates the difficulties inherent in attempts to 
explain everything on the basis of Arabic without giving due consideration to other 
Semitic languages. 

“7 Jack, op. cit., p. 114. See above, p. 173, note 275. 

48 Cyrus Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, p. 259, no. 1520 on ‘pr, says, “Since 
blb ‘prm=4# hal-bi awél SAG.GAZ, the SAG.GAZ or ba-pi-ru (not ha-bi-ru) can have 
nothing to do with the Hebrews.” 
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evidence indicates that Hébira-Hebrews were present everywhere in 
the Near East in the second millennium. Thus, the tortuous evaluation 
of archaeological evidence to determine ‘“‘the date of the Hebrew 
conquest’’#"9 must be given up as irrelevant. The evidence of sig- 
nificance to the problem of the ‘‘HAabiri-Hebrews’’ can be provided 
only by texts. Finding the Hé@biri responsible for a particular destruc- 
tion of a city is possible only on the basis of textual evidence, not on 
the basis of discovery of a burned city. In other words, the evidence 
of physical destruction present in a particular stratum of an uncovered 
site can be related to the destruction wrought by the Hdébira-Hebrews 
only if all factors agree and if there is textual evidence to support 
such a destruction.*° The question of the entry of the Israelite tribes 
into Palestine must, therefore, be distinguished from that of the 
relationship between Habirii and Hebrew.’ By separating the two 


419 H. H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua and PEQ 1942-43, pp. 41-53, attempts 
to maintain a balanced view between the linguistic evidence, the biblical usage 
(interpreting ‘‘Hebrews” as applying to the Israelite tribes) and the non-biblical 
sources by enumerating the archaeological results of investigation into the destruction 
of cities at a time contemporary with the ‘‘invasion of the Hebrews.’”’ As his survey 
makes abundantly clear, the archaeological evidence for the destruction of cities by 
rivalling groups during the last half of the second millennium in Palestine may be 
interpreted in many ways. 

420 Tt is, of course, a priori impossible from burned remains to tell who did the 
burning. Conquerors were not so thoughtful as to leave calling-cards for future 
archaeologists, and their habit of plundering a city before its final destruction has 
complicated the problem of precise identification. 

42x As others before him, Rowley does not abstain from relating the two un- 
related problems and his copious references frequently meant that the whole question 
remains unsettled. Thus his conclusion ends where his question began. His summary, 
PEQ 1942-43, p. 53, is here cited because of its clear presentation of Rowley’s 
indecision: 

“T have no theory of the origin of the name Hebrews, whether it is to be equated 
philologically with Habiru or not. Kraeling suggests that just as in a later age ‘Eber- 
hannahar (=over the river) is used under the Persian government as a name for 
the province west of the Euphrates (Ezr. iv, 10) so in an earlier age the same term 
might have been used by peoples on the west of the river for the districts to the east, 
to become abbreviated to ‘eber, and then to yield the gentilic ‘ibri. A gentilic from 
a preposition does not seem a very convincing probability, and it is highly improbable 
that in the early days of the monarchy a term which meant ‘over-ites’ as an abridge- 
ment for ‘people from over the Euphrates’ should have come into vogue as the 
symbol of national consciousness for a people that does not seem in that age to have 
been specially conscious of its eastern origin as the essence of its distinctiveness. So 
long as the philological equation of Habiru or Hapiru with ‘Aperu and Hebrews 
remains possible but uncertain, it seems wiser to refrain from offering an etymology 
for ‘ibrim, since any suggestion must assume either the admittedly doubtful equation 
or the equally doubtful lack of equation. And for the view that Habiru and Hebrews 
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problems, each can be more easily solved. As long as the two were 
incorrectly related, only confusion could result. Their separation 
means that proper importance may be given to the Hdbira-Hebrew 
materials in their revelations regarding the nature of society and 
social organization in the ancient Near East during the second 
millennium B. C. 


are terms that overlap, and that the Amarna letters are relevant to the history of 
the Hebrews, it seems wiser to continue to rely on non-philological grounds... 
They do not yield any ‘proof,’ but I think they yield stronger probability than 
anything that can be alleged against them.” 

This long quotation should demonstrate the difficulty of getting a clear answer 
if the question is incorrectly formulated. If one must “refrain from offering an 
etymology” lest it solve a problem in favor of one of two alternatives, then scholarship 
can be used never to decide questions but only to cite evidence. 
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LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES 1* 


JONAS C. GREENFIELD 


University of California, Los Angeles, California 


ESPITE the fact that the search for a clear understanding of 

Hebrew words is almost two thousand years old, having its 
roots in the Tannaitic literature, there remains nevertheless, a great 
deal to be done by the contemporary lexicographer. Comparative 
Semitic lexicography in a rudimentary form is already to be found in 
Talmudic literature. The great medieval Jewish exegetes, grammar- 
ians, and lexicographers carried the comparative method further by 
comparing Biblical Hebrew with Mishnaic Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic. But our constantly expanding knowledge of both ancient and 
modern Semitic (and other Near Eastern) languages has opened up 
new possibilities for the understanding of difficult texts. It has often 
enabled us to rediscover Hebrew roots whose meanings have become 


* Two abbreviations recurrent in these notes are BH for Biblical Hebrew and 
MH for Mishnaic Hebrew. The abbreviations for Talmudic literature, Assyriological 
texts and periodicals are the standard ones. The following abbreviations have been 
used for reference works: ANET?=Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament?, ed. J. B. Pritchard; BDB=F. Brown, S. R. Driver, C. A. Briggs, A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament; Ben-Yehuda=E. Ben-Yehuda, 
Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis; Bezold=C. Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar; 
Brockelmann Lexicon? =C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (editio secunda); CAD = 
The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, ed. A. L. 
Oppenheim; Gesenius-Buhl’ =W. Gesenius-F. Buhl, Handwérterbuch tiber das Alte 
Testament’; HWB=Frederich Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch; Hava=J. G. 
Hava, Arabic-English Dictionary; Jastrow=M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targu- 
mim, the Talmud Babli, etc.; Koehler =L. Koehler, Lexicon in veteris testamenti libros; 
Lane=E. W. Lane, An Arabic English Lexicon; Levy CWB=J. Levy, Chalddisches 
Worterbuch tiber die Targumim; Levy TWB=J. Levy, Worterbuch tiber die Talmudim 
und Midraschim; Muss-Arnolt=W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches 
Handwérterbuch; Payne-Smith=R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus. The references 
to the Muhit alMuhit and the Taj al‘Aris are to standard Egyptian editions, those 
to the Lisdn al‘Arab are to the Beyrouth edition (1955-56). 


I am indebted to the editors of the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary for their cordial 
attitude in allowing me to check their files. I am also grateful to my colleague Prof. 
Wolf Leslau for his many valuable suggestions. 
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obscured or lost in the course of time. In other instances, the precise 
meaning of some verbs has been established, the possible semantic 
range clarified, or the original area of reference (legal, religious, agri- 
cultural, industrial) narrowed. The discovery of one group of texts 
can establish the existence of a verbal root in BH while another find 
can point up the gradual loss of that same root. ynw, treated below, 
is a case in point. Ugaritic and Phoenician establish it while the 
Isaiah MS. from Qumran (IQ Is a) points up, in an extreme manner, 
its loss. In general, the contribution of the Biblical MSS. among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls from the lexicographical point of view, as distinct 
from the morphological or textual one, is to disclose the attrition of 
what was already in pre-Exilic times literary Hebrew. 

On the other hand, an extremely vital source of information for the 
essential meaning of many Hebrew roots and their precise usage has 
been neglected. Mishnaic Hebrew, a vernacular raised to a literary 
language as has become increasingly evident to more and more 
scholars, supplies this source. As a language with roots in the daily 
preoccupations of its speakers — agriculture, the handicrafts, animal 
husbandry, etc. — and their mode of living, it reflects in its richness 
and its earthy, pithy, and precise phrasing the basic meaning carried 
by the Hebrew root. In the following notes I have tried to point this 
out for some BH roots (wy:, 453, 414) and to show how this under- 
standing clarifies individual Biblical verses. Besides this, in these and 
in the notes that will appear later, cognates hitherto unnoticed to 
some BH (?p:) and MH (pna, wp) roots are offered and an attempt is 
made to establish the correct reading of some texts (usp). Both in the 
text and in the footnotes some remarks concerning the history of inter- 
pretation as mirrored in the Versions, the Midrash, and the medieval 
commentaries are offered to demonstrate that what may seem a 
modern discovery was apparent to those to whom the language was 
still a living organism. Finally, for some roots an attempt is made to 
establish a cognate by going beyond the generally accepted rules of 
equivalence of sounds in the Semitic languages (pnb, 955). 
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I wy 


The lexica have been at a loss to offer a fitting cognate to BH wy: 
“to shake, quake, quiver.’”” The attempt to compare it with Arabic 


ees! “to disturb’! must surely be considered a counsel of desperation. 
The basic meaning of ae is ‘‘to call” and it is only in the derived 


stems that the sense of disturbedness, restlessness, and removal 
enters.? The reason for this inability to discover a proper cognate 
lies in a mistaken assumption as to what lies behind the root wya. 
Rather than ‘‘to shake, quiver,’’ we must assume with G. R. Drivers 
that ‘‘to heave (of the stomach in retching or vomiting)”’ is the initial 
concrete sense of this verb in Hebrew. Driver comes to his conclusion 
on the basis of the LXX’s use of forms of the same Greek verb for 
wyinm) (Jer. 25.16) and yp: (Jer. 25.27).4 On this basis he translated 
the beginning of Jer. 25.16 1>9hnm) wyinm) inv) as “and they shall 
drink and have a heaving of the stomach (retch, vomit) and be 
maddened (with intoxication).’’s 

That this is correct can be seen from a usage of wy preserved in 
MH.®* In Leviticus Rabba 3,5 we read: ims pow raw ans Twa AwyD 
ambos > awem mop prydy atx 1a) Ins cy 82 wo? am Ndr janpd 


]29p? Jwon ono wxim wyn.7 “It happened that an ox that was being 


 BDB 172 offers no etymology. Gesenius-Buhl’ 146 refers first to an Arabic 


jr ‘‘stossen, in unruhige Bewegung versetzen,’’ which I have not been able to 


verify. I believe this to be an error for doa> “to drive away.” Gesenius-Buhl then 


--=- 


---=- 


refers to 7 a This is taken up again by Koehler Lexicon 191a in the IV form. 


-—-—- 


2 For io) “to call’ cf. Lane 1230-31; Hava 289; Lisdn al'Arab II 288. This 


--- 


semantic development, with slightly different nuances, is shared by oF) (Lane 


1231) and they are sister roots. They then find their proper Hebrew cognates in 
PYT/PYS. 

3 Die Welt des Orients 1 (1950) 406. 

4 é£euovvrar in Jer. 25.16; €&eueoare in Jer. 25.27. In the first verse we have 
anv, wyinn, Ssann, in the second anv, 15¥, xp. b9ANT “to be or act mad” is 
the expected result of overdrinking, cf. Jer. 51.7. 

s The Targum, Vulgate and Peshitta do not agree with this interpretation. But 
while the Vulgate translates YIN) as et turbabuntur and VP) as et vomite, the 
Targum translates both with forms of YINWX ‘‘to be confused.” The Peshitta’s text 
is garbled. 

6 Even though this quotation is found in the Midrash, both language and context 
attest to its antiquity. 

7 Midrash Wayyiqra Rabbah Part I, ed. Margulies (Jerusalem 1953) 67. The 
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led to the altar refused to be led; a poor man with a bundle of endives 
came and offered it (the bundle) to the ox who ate it, retched up a 
needle® and was (then) led to the altar.’’® In this passage wy) means 
clearly ‘‘to retch.’? Elsewhere in MH?° it shares the same semantic 
range of BH wy: “the heaving and quaking of water or land due to 
an inner disturbance.’”’ This understanding of wy casts light on the 
sequence of verbs in Ps. 18.8:%5 37977 O77 IID} YAN wy IA) wyIn) — first 
the inner heaving,” then the outer quaking,*} then the shaking of the 
earth’s foundation." 


or 


The Arabic cognate is (jas “‘ordure’’S with its augmented verbal 


form rere “to defecate.’’*® Also to be considered as cognates are the 


same text is quoted in Midrash Tehillim xxii, ed. Buber, 196 without the words 
bn 8X17) WYN. The quotation is discussed in terms of its more general background 
by Professor Saul Lieberman in Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 158-9. Cf. Lieberman, 
loc. cit., n. 47 and Margulies’ query in the notes to his edition of 729 8 1p”) ad loc. 

§ R. David Luria in his Novellae, ad loc. interpreted OND as “vomit,” but this 
is hardly possible. The verb ND ‘‘to abort”’ that he refers to is a denominative verb 
and is irrelevant to our text. 

9 The other explanations of ¥Y1— “lowed” (Ben Yehuda, II, 828) ‘‘sneezed’’ 
(lexica, 0°¥15) are unsatisfactory. 

70 Levy TWB, I, 351; Jastrow, 261-2. The verb is then used figuratively of 
people in a state of agitation. 

™ The parallel passage in II Sam. 22.8 offers one or two differences, but the 
ketib Yn) there points to an original reading ¥YIN) as in Psalms. Could the following 
wyin*) have influenced the text in II Sam.? I would not eliminate 19 479 °D wyIN") 
as Cross and Freedman have, JBL, LX XII (1953), 23. Rather, I would attach it to 
the following verse where it would make good sense. Verse 9 would then consist of 
two bicola. 

2 Tt may be noted that ¥Y1 does not appear in parallelism with YY 7 or 1, 
both essentially verbs of motion, but with 197 a verb also indicating inner turbu- 
lence. 77 used of a variety of sounds and noises (=07}) is perhaps to be kept 
separate. 


--=- --=- 


% As Arabic ot) (>) shows, the action indicated is one of nodding, 
quaking or trembling. im = 
™ This is the precise use of Arabic pr ‘the trembling of the knees in camels.’ 


= = 


5 Lane, 429 {.; Taj al‘Aris IV, 120. The verb err “cacavit” given by Driver, 


loc. cit., on the authority of Freytag is not known to the native lexica that list only 


et ee hee 


the noun. Brockelmann’s reference to ">> in Lexicon®, 127, s.v. g‘s is meaning- 


less. The etymology offered in this note renders superfluous the efforts of Blake 
(Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield [New Haven, 1920], 43) and Brockelmann 
(ZfS, V, 32) to make wy the result of ‘congeneric assimilation’ or ‘Reimwortbilding.’ 

6 Lane, loc. cit.; Taj al‘Arts, loc. cit. Lane follows most native lexica in listing 


On ovand ere- together. As the Ta reports the Arab grammarians considered 
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metathesized ong’ “to vomit (man), ruminate (camel),’’"? Guez 


‘ KA bb 


gvaS‘a “‘eructare, ebullire, scaturire,’*® and Akkadian geSd@ ‘‘to belch, 
cough up liquid.’’* These cognates all fit the basic meaning of Hebrew 
vyi. It is in Hebrew alone that this root has undergone further 
semantic development.”° 


Il Ab 
In a much discussed Ugaritic text we read: 


‘zg ym lymk_ lingsn pnth_ lydlp tmnh (UM II 68, 17-18) 
““Yamm is firm, he is not bowed; 

His joints bend not, 

nor breaks his frame’’! 


—--oO- —-oO- 


Urrrr- a cbosd form of rrr: Cf. Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language?, 
§ 67b (Vol. I, 47); RUZiéka, Konsonantische Dissimilation, 229-30. 


= -? a 

17 Taj al‘Aris, V, 302; Mubit, II, 13: #8 ODE onaa 
8 Dillmann, Lexicon, 1151. Tigrinya g”as‘e; Amharic gdéssa. My colleague 
Professor Wolf Leslau informs me that this root is common to the Ethiopic languages. 
t9 Cf. CAD “G”’ 64 (for verbal forms), 110 (for nominal forms). In my ‘Lexical 
Status of Mishnaic Hebrew”’ (Yale Dissertation), 21 and 162, n. 9, I gathered some of 
these Akkadian forms and following Ktichler (Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der assyrisch- 


£ 
babylonischen Medizin, 91) I considered them cognate to Arabic lam, In terms of 


my own study, I then considered these cognate to MH 1D) “‘to belch.’” However, 
considering the presence of an /e/ in geS# and the existence of cognates with /‘/ 
I am now sure that both Kiichler and I were wrong and that ged finds its cognates 
in the roots given in this study. 

20 Tt is futile to assemble, as does G. R. Driver (loc. cit.), verbs of different 
Semitic languages beginning with g‘ and on that basis to assume that all these verbs 
have as a common denominator a ‘noise made deep down in the throat’ indicating 
loathing or disgust. YY and its proper cognates signify a physical reaction rather 
than a sound. 


It is also unnecessary to rely on an assumed relationship between Arabic 3 
and Hebrew W as A. Guillaume does (BSOAS, XVI, 3) to adduce a cognate for YY} 
in Ca “knock,” tami “be uprooted”’ asl “sweeping torrent.”’ Besides not 
fitting the semantic range of WY) at all, Arabic itself, as we have seen, provides 
suitable cognates with Sar Most of the other examples of 9 =Wand Y=Dare 
equally doubtful and a close examination of the material will produce more ap- 


propriate cognates closer at hand. 


« This is the translation of H. L. Ginsberg, ANET, 131. For other translations, 
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Virolleaud, publisher of this text, already commented on the occur- 
rence of the same two verbs mkk and dlp in Koheleth 10.18: otn?xyva 
man Aba om mbpwa; mqpen yor. Recent writers’ have drawn the 
plausible conclusion that 77 here does not mean “‘leaks’’ as it is usually 
translated but rather ‘‘drops to pieces, crumbles, collapses.’’ Driver4 
offers for the two other occurrences of the verb 497 the following 
meanings: mNND wD] 774 (Ps. 119.28) ‘“‘my soul is restless, flutters, is 
troubled from grief’’s and *yy 75?7 719-78 (Job 16.20) ‘‘mine eye looks 
flickering, anxiously toward God.” For the noun 427 he accepts, it 
would seem, the traditional meaning of ‘dripping, oozing (of water).’”® 
Driver after examining the cognates unites the various meanings under 
the basic semantic idea of “jerky or restless motion, nodding (through 
drowsiness) or tossing (through sleeplessness)? from which the transi- 
tion to tripping (whether tottering or hurried) gait® and dripping 
water is easy.’’9 

I am willing to accept this new interpretation of Koh. 10.18 and 
Ps. 119.28'° but since this interpretation does not at all help in the 


cf. Gaster, Thespis (New York, 1950), 159; Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), 
16; Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends (Edinburgh, 1956), 83. In some way 
Gaster’s translation of lydlp as ‘‘does not droop”’ is most fitting. 

2 In his notes to the edztio princeps. 

3G, R. Driver, Archiv Orientalni, 17 (1949), 155-6; H. L. Ginsberg, JAOS, 70 
(1950), 158-9; M. Dahood, Biblica, 33 (1952), 212; W. Moran, Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, 15 (1953), 10. 

4 He offers a full discussion of Ab, loc. cit. It should be noted that Koehler, 211, 
divides AST into two roots: dal I ‘‘to let in water, drip” (Koh. 10.18) and abd II 
“‘be sleepless” (Ps, 119.28; Job 16.20). But the interpretation offered, by the scholars 
cited in n. 3, for the Koheleth passage is superior and ‘‘to be sleepless” adds nothing 
to the interpretation of the passages from Psalms and Job. Sleeplessness is only one 
aspect of the Akk. dalapu on which Koehler calls for support. 

5 In an earlier study of Ao (JTS, 31, 1930, 277-8) Driver, on the basis of 
Akk dalapu, already understood this verse to mean that the soul is troubled. This 
interpretation is, however, not new, being found in the Targum (NN), Peshitta 
(NB WN) and Midrash (Midras Tehillim, ed. Buber, 494) and probably underlies 
the évvarakev of the LXX. The Vulgate’s destillavit (Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos 
[Rome, 1954], 174) and the second interpretation in the Midrash (ibid.) understood 
727 as ‘‘to melt, drip away.” 

CNProv LOslg enor 724, despite the Vulgate’s tecta and Koehler’s “‘roof letting 
in water,” means “dripping, leakage’’ in a more general sense as MH usage shows, 
and should not be confined in translation. See below, s. v. 170. 

7 Akkadian dala@pu provides this nuance. 


8 Arabic —‘) 5 provides this nuance. 


9 Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac AOI provide this nuance. 
In the Koheleth passage I would translate }?7T as ‘“‘totters, collapses.”’ In 
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understanding of Job 16.20 I must adhere to the traditional ‘‘Mine 
eye poureth out tears to God.’’" This choice is bolstered by the MH 
use of 427 to describe dripping eyes in: myn nvi~si mwin pry psn 
mam mpi (BT Bek. 44a) “The 57ran is one whose eyes are bleared 
and granulated; weeping, dripping and running.’ Further, I believe 
that one must assume two different roots 453 in BH. The first 457 
“to totter, be restless’’ occurs in Koh. 10.18 and Ps. 119.28 and has 


its cognates in Ugaritic dlp, Akkadian dalapu*3 and Arabic a) >.4 The 


second 457 “‘to drip, leak’’ occurs in the nouns )27 (BH and MH) 
and mpb7 (MH)'5 and as a verb in Job 16.20 and the MH passage 


the Psalms passage, I would follow Moran’s ‘‘My soul collapsed from grief.’’ As he 
notes, the 732°? of the second half of the passage supports this translation, a point 
already noticed by the Midrash. 

So J. P. S. version. All the ancient versions support this meaning. 

% Following the Soncino translation. Cf. too N57 used of the dripping of 
menstrual blood (BT Nid. rob). ]1’¥ is usually interpreted from 1’ ‘‘brine’’ 7. e. 
“one discharging a briny liquid.’’ Perhaps the vocalization is ]]’¥ from a root 17% 
with which I compare, with all due hesitation, Akk. sararu ‘‘to drip’”’ (von Soden, 
ZA, 45, 1939, 52) MTN Mp7 MIyHI are three degrees: tearing, dripping, con- 
tinuously dripping. (cf. below s. v. 110). These three stages are perhaps comparable 
to the three stages noted in Akkadian prognostic texts: Summa énd-Su ibakka / 
énd-su dimta ibassd / énd-Su dimta ittadd ‘‘if his eyes weep / his eyes are teary / 
his eyes shed tears’ (R. Labat Trazté akkadien de diagnostics et pronostics médicaux 
[Paris, 1951], 48 Col. II, D II, 5.6.7). Cf. too J. Preuss Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
(Berlin, 1911), 307. 

13 B. Landsberger (ZA, 41, 1932, 221-2) treated some aspects of this verb. A 
more comprehensive treatment is given by E. A. Speiser in ‘‘The Semantic Range of 
dalapu’”’ (JCS 5 [1951], 64-6). Speiser’s conclusion is that the basic meaning is ‘‘to 
stir (intr.)’’ and secondarily ‘‘to be agitated.’’ Speiser also attempts to unite all the 
usages of Semitic d/p under one semantic range ‘“‘spasmodic movement” to which 
“dripping”? would be related (cf. too A. Goetze, JAOS, 58 [1938], 297, n. 160). I do 
not deny absolutely the inherent relationship of the oT I and oT II that I have 
posited but find the attempts to bridge the semantic gaps unconvincing. 

4 Lane, 904-5; Lisdn al‘Arab, IX, 106-7; Muhit, III, 145-6. The general meaning 
in classical Arabic is ‘‘to walk slowly or heavily, totter.’’ The usages of non-classical 


and modern Syrian Arabic cass “to ooze water” CS ‘to be poured upon”’ 


Hava, 214; Barthélemy, Dictionnaire, 248; 2) o“chinks letting in water” Dozy, 


Supplément, 1, 457, must be considered survivals from Aramaic. Cf. M. T. Feghali, 
Etudes sur les emprunts syriaques (Paris, 1918), 59, 68 and A. Frayha, Dictionary of 
Non-classical Vocables in the Spoken Arabic of Lebanon (Beirut, 1947), 57. One may 
refer to the proverb min taht-eddalfeh lataht-elmizrab ‘‘From under a leaky roof to 
under a water-spout”’ in A. Frayha, Modern Lebanese Proverbs, II, (Beirut, 1953), 672. 
Cf. too Carlo Landsberg, Proverbes et Dictons (Leiden, 1883), 35-7: 

1s Middot 4,6: 7D97 n°3. 
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quoted above. It has its cognates in Aramaic and Syriac 47 “‘to drip, 
ooze’? and in Syrian Arabic Calo 

An additional cognate to 427 II which lexicographers of BH have 
overlooked is MH 45:1. 45: means. ‘‘to sprinkle, pour out, empty” 
and is well attested.'® It also occurs in Aramaic and Syriac.’ The dis- 
crepancy of /d/-/z/ is not too great. One may point to such well 
known doublets as 172 / 1, yt / yn, om: / on in BH and MH?’ 
and the irregular equivalence of Arabic 5 to Hebrew 7 in roots of 
undisputed Hebrew origin.2? As in 77) / 11 ‘‘to vow / separate 
from,’’ the differentiation of /d/-/z/ indicates a specialization of 
meaning: 457 “‘to drip” 4>r ‘‘to sprinkle, pour.’’” 


Nie 


The verb 37» occurs but twice in BH, both times in the same phrase 
10 927 (Prov. 19.13; 27.15). In both cases, the continuous nagging 
of a contentious woman is being compared to 171i» 994 which has been 
properly translated as ‘‘continuous dripping’’ by some of the ancient 


© Levy, TWB, I, 410-11; Jastrow, 311; Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, I, 908; Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon, 155b. 

(Gi ias, 10h 

8 Levy, TWB, III, 539b; Jastrow, 102; Ben Yehuda, III, 1348. Levy and Jastrow 
did compare *]7? and *]?7 in their notes to RD. 

79 Jastrow, loc. cit., and Levy, loc. cit. For Syriac, cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon, 
198b. Syriac adi “exhausit’’ is rare and must be considered a privative verb. The 
noun zelfétha “urn, sherd” might be understood as having its primary usage in a 


utensil for either drawing a liquid or pouring it. Arabic dal j “cistern, urn’’ is also 


related. 

20 Cf. Noldeke, ZDMG, 40, 729, n. 1. I have discussed 971/91) and 071/oOn) in 
my Lexical Status, 12-16. Contrast H. L. Ginsberg’s discussion of 173/71) in the 
Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (New York, 1945), 161, n. 8. 


2t Néldeke, loc. cit., cites 11Pp — ds and ban — J jx. The latter comparison 


has been most recently discussed im extenso by D. W. Thomas, Vetus Testamentum 
Supplement IV (1957), 8-16. Gesenius-Buhl’, 132 and Brockelmann, Lexicon, 105, 


compare Hebrew *|7and Arabic 9.43. CE. too Heb. 77 “‘to pulverize (in a mortar)”’ 
and its Akk cognate zdéku. For zdku (sdku) cf. Labat, RA (1948), 81. 

22 P. Haupt had proposed (BZAW, 27 [1914], 222) Arabic Cons as cognate of 
our ROT II. But 9)5 is related to BH *)11, 9111 etc. whose ultimate relationship to 
HS, aed cannot be treated here. 
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versions’ and most modern translators. It has also been pointed out3 
that the durative aspect of 17» has its counterpart in the VIII form 


of Arabic 2b — > ,-bI which is used both for the “flowing of a river”’ 


and for ‘‘consistency in a matter.’’* However, the fact that there is an 
excellent equivalent to this usage of 1>v in MH has gone virtually 
unnoticed.5 

MH 7» shares that meaning of 12 common to most Semitic 
languages’ 7. e. ‘‘to drive’: imap wav a by pysw otsd “It is compar- 
able to a man who was angry with his son and drove him from his 
house” (Mekilta BeSallah IV).7 It also means ‘‘to push, batter about”’ 
mwa> onyinw ay wand ram wvand 5: omy ‘One wave pushed me to 
another and that one to still another until I reached the shore” (Tos. 


Yeb. 14,5)® and ‘‘to mix, stir up”: mw ar y>>w man otN Tw “one 


t For 27 see above the treatment of ADT. The Vulgate’s tecta jugiter perstillantia 
(Prov. 19.13; in 25.15 jugiter is lacking) is clearest in emphasizing the continuous 
aspect of 114. Targum’s *}?7J (19.13) and *]}0) (27.15) and the Peshitta’s *]02 (19.13; 
25.15) are not as emphatic. The orayoves éxBaddAovow of the LXX (27.15; the 
LXX of 19.13b is not a translation of the present MT text) takes 17)¥ in its more 
common meaning of ‘‘driving.’’ Saadya, among the medievals, took it as “‘contin- 


uous” yaxnno>bs (Tafsir, ed. Derenbourg-Lambert, 103). But Ibn Janah: aS 4 
& 

AS ary cy OLY! ops ol aylb (Kitad al’ Usal, ed. Neubauer, s. 2. 78; 

ow w ed. Bacher, 183) and Ibn Ezra (ad loc.): ¥19 understood it as “‘driving.”’ Ibn 

Janah also compared Arabic >, and Aramaic 110 ‘‘to drive.” 


2 For example, most English translations since the King James Version. 
3; BDB 3822. 


4 Lisan al‘Arab, III, 268: ojbly (Sy 3 ee Anes en nel abl 
Sly Cay Lgaey ad 1S) AEN) 358i, ple! ANI 
iw els Is) 2UJT Sybly els Fy eS. Cf. Lane 1838. Ibn 


Quaraish invokes 190” for his explanation of 17i0 (Risdlah, ed. Barges-Goldberg, 
74; WIP Ja TTT ‘7 NUN ed. M. Katz, 126). 

s D. Kimhi 0°™1W 130a interprets 1719 as TN Hbit ws PDD IYNW. He offers 
as a MH parallel 1190 ‘occupied with” (cf. below n. 12). But this is not really a 
satisfactory semantic parallel. 


6 Ugaritic trd, Aramaic and Syriac 190, Akkadian faraddu and Arabic 3b, 


obi. 
7 Ed. Lauterbach, I, 218; ed. Horovitz-Rabin, 98 (Chap. III). 
8 Ed. Zuckermandel, 259. Cf. BT Yeb. 121a, where 702" "IN’pTw “TY is found 
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may mix an amphora of wine — its wine and lees” (BT Sab. 
139b).9 

The MH usage cognate to BH 1» is “‘to drip continuously”: m7 
Mpwo oNDD Niqw yrs mpY INN mBY II “Tf it dripped drop after drop 
then it surely absorbs liquids” (Tos. Kelim BQ 7,3)?° and ma a7b-nna 
MpY ANN M_Y TMNY Pwy) MnND pay AI “‘at first it dripped slowly but 
now it drips drop after drop” (Tos. Mak8irin 1,6). It is this last usage 
of MH 17» — m»5v ans nbv — that gives point to the comparison of the 
77\0 157 to the incessant talk of the op nox.” 


IV pn? 


This root occurs only once in BH in the construct form npad in the 
phrase o'x’239 npq? of I Sam. 19.20. The versions are almost unan- 
imous in translating this phrase as a ‘“‘group, company of prophets,’’? 
and this rendering has been taken up by subsequent translations. The 
usual explanation is that npqd here is either equal to or is a metathesis 
of nbnp and that this expression is similar to ox’aia ban of I Sam. 
10.5, 10.2 Recently, G. R. Driver} and E. Ullendorff* have discussed 


this root and on the basis of Arabic je “to be snow white’ and 
Ethiopic /éhga ‘‘to be old, senior’’s’ have proposed that oxaan npm> 


instead of Mw2> *nyimw ty. In PT Yeb. 16.4, 15d °3)10 replaces "770. Cf. 1750 
n510’D7 “a ship tossed about” (Tan. 3,7; etc.). 

9 This usage is also closely paralleled by 4}: }0W2 751N0 7¥°2 (Sab. 8,5). 

70 Ed. Zuckermandel, 577. Cf. BT Nid. 49b. 

1 Ed. Zuckermandel, 674. For the textual problems of this quotation, cf. Lieber- 
mann, O’NWR1 NHoin, IV, 110. One other occurrence of this usage of 171 is in the 
passage about ‘dripping eyes” quoted above s. v. 7) 27. 

2 A secondary development of this 19, which has its parallel in Arabic, is the 
passival usage of 17 as “‘to be occupied with, troubled by”: yoywwa Tv Man bya 
“the land-lord is busy with his workers’ (BT BM 112b). Rashi, in his commentary 
on Proy. 19.13, interprets 1710 *}2?7 as ‘‘an annoying rain” on the basis of this 
usage. 


*LXX, Targum and Peshitta are clear, but the ‘“cuneum prophetarum” of the 
Vulgate also means a “‘group of prophets”’ or the like. 

2 So already David Kimhi (Q’™1W 177) who compares nop. Some scholars 
have proposed emending the text to n>ap, but such surgery is unnecessary. 

3 JTS, xxix (1927), 394. 

4 VT, VI (1956), 194. Br miley as 

5 The Lisdn al‘Arab, X, 333, states explicitly that oe Gd, is used of a 


hoary head. The semantic relationship between the Arabic and Ethiopic usages is 
summed up in Heb. 13°¥ “hoary head, old age, elder,’ Akk. Sebiiti ‘elder, witnesses 
(=07pt, Ruth 4.9).” 
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does not mean ‘‘company of prophets”’ but ‘‘the senior ones among the 
prophets.’”’ However, as tempting as this explanation might seem to 
be, the following must be considered: a) there is nothing in the verse 
itself to give this interpretation any preference over the older one, nor 
does this interpretation advance the meaning of the text, b) the 
versions are unanimous in their translations, and c) the root pm? as 
“to be white (of hair)’’ was not unknown to the translators of the 
CX 

This last point is based on the LXX translation of nap°d (of 
oxnap?? tan) Prov. 30.17) as yfipas “hoary age.’”® D. W. Thomas has 
shown that underlying this translation is the root lg (nnp’> a corrup- 
tion of npnm?).7 Added support for this contention can be drawn from 
the Targum’s xsnmwwp and the Peshitta’s xmap. In the verse from 
I Sam. 19.20 this translation has been avoided by the LXX, etc., since 
their tradition was based on a root pn with a meaning other than ‘‘to 
be hoary, old.” One can propose, for example, that a possible cognate 
for p>, explaining the translation ‘‘group, company,’’ may be found 


in Arabic So which means “‘to overtake, reach’’ and with J! or 
= —of ‘ 


can mean “‘to cleave to,” ro) can mean ‘‘to join with, to annex, add 
to a thing” and eee is ‘‘to become affiliated to’’; the nominal form 
SeJI means “‘affiliation” and 3>Y “connected, adjoined.”” This then 


would fit npn as ‘‘company, group joined together.’’® The equivalence 


6 This word was not understood at an early date as the vocalization shows. It was 
easily confounded with the NOP? of Gen. 49.10. Ibn Janah interpreted nap? Tan) 
ON as ‘‘and despises the discipline of the mother” (cf. his 0°¥™1W, ed. W. Bacher, 
202-3; D. Kimhi, 0°¥™1W, 147). Our modern translations of Gen. 49.10 and Prov. 
30.17 are derived from his interpretation. 

1 JTS, xliii (1941), 154 f.; The Old Testament and Modern Study (Oxford, 1951), 
243. It is difficult to derive the source of the Vulgate’s partum matris suae for NIP? z 
ON. I suggest that Jerome’s teachers or informants assumed that nip?? was from a 


root 4p? which they equated with Arabic cal “to conceive, be impregnated.”’ 


This is, to be sure, both farfetched and unsubstantiated but the Rabbis of third and 
fourth century Palestine often had recourse to Arabic for the interpretation of 
difficult words. The value of these interpretations found in the Talmud and often 
reflected in the later Midrashim, later Targumim and in the Vulgate, are of lesser 
importance for the restoration of the vocabulary of BH (or for the vocabulary of 
Hebrew in the post-Exilic and early post-Biblical periods) than the so-called ‘Arab- 
isms’ of the LX X. For 7= C see below. 


8 Lisan al‘Arab, X, 327-8. Cf. Ehul,5 ly Sob ‘Soin us and we will provide 


for you,” the Siva of Ibn Hisham IV, ed. Cairo, 1936, 179 5 and : vee Cle 
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of 7 and @ is admittedly unusual. But there is evidence for some 
interchange of h—}—h between Arabic and Hebrew. For BH 


one may point to Ska “to rend” - jnn ‘‘to cut, decide”’ ;? 4g-- “fore- 
head” — nna3 ‘‘bald forehead’; for: MH — anx “‘to cry out against, 


quarrel with’ — —>= ‘“‘to clamor, raise an angry voice’’;™ Leglikito 
o- 
pant” —nnbn ‘‘to pant, breathe heavily” ;” 0S “‘aversion, disgust,” 
o- --of 
oS le “in spite of,” oS | ‘to compel a person’ —n> Yya “in 


spite’ mron—‘‘to force,” etc.3 To these we may add now Go mace 


adhere, cleave to’”’ — BH *pnb “‘to adhere to, join.” 

The translation of the ancient versions for I Sam. 19.20 and Prov. 
30.17 were based not on the context or an assumed metathesis but on 
traditions. These traditions are ultimately based on the existence of 
two homonymous roots pm? in BH which, as their cognates show, are 
to be divided into *pnb I “‘to adhere, join’”’ (I Sam. 19.20) and *pab II 
“to be hoary, old (LXX, etc. of Prov. 30.17).” 


4 
ENMal Gell “And I told my wife, ‘join your family,’ ibid., 1. 10-11. These 


lines led to my study of the root Diai7: 

9Cf. J. Barth, Etymologische Studien (Leipzig, 1893), 23. This is lacking in 
Koehler, 343. 

t0 The relationship of Arabic Ago to Heb. 12) “‘to be high”’ as posited in some 


lexica is less likely. 

Studied by Z. Ben-Hayyim, Tarbiz, 17, 75 ff. I have studied this root in detail 
in my Lexical Status, 94-7. It is to be noted that the Ethiopic cognate sékba and the 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic AMX retain the &. 

% The most recent treatments of this root are: H. Yalon, pwd "Ply (5703), 48-9; 
Greenfield, Lexical Status, 288. It should be noted that in some MSS the readings are 
mon with a7 instead of a M. Since we have here ¢5=N we should assume this to be 
an Aramaism in MH. In Palestinian Aramaic the verb is usually nn>x with a b, in 
Syriac it has a h, to which one may compare Aramaic ]M1— Syriac }7) ‘‘bend down 
(or over).”’ 

*3 Cf. Barth, op. cit., 22-3, and also cf. M. Neumark, Lexikalische Untersuchungen 
zur Sprache der jerusalemischen Pentateuch Targume, 32, n. 2. Here too, there is an 
inner MH variance of 7 —N which is more complicated than Barth thought since 
both 7957 and 157 interchange with Y°757 in some idiomatic expressions. It 
may be noted that Aramaic 779 “‘sick’”’ (=Syriac 7°15) is usually written with a 7. 
There are still other examples of interchange of / —h—h, but these will have 
to be discussed in full elsewhere. For 7 — 1 in MH texts and MSS in general, cf. 
J. N. Epstein, 72v07 noid N13, 1232-3. But the examples listed there need close 
study to determine which of them really represent phonetic variants. 
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Vv bp) 


For BH 5») the earlier lexica listed cognates from Phoenician, Aramaic 
and Arabic.’ Recently Ugaritic has been added.? However, to my 
knowledge, the Akkadian cognate has, on the whole, gone unnoticed. 
The reason for this oversight is probably due to the fact that Akk 
napalu does not mean “‘to fall,” for this, magdtu is used.3 Rather 
napalu and nuppulu match specialized uses of b°pa ‘‘to demolish’’ and 
“to maim.” For 9pm ‘‘to demolish” one may point to II Sam 20.15: 
nping San? on nv ax? ny ww ov7 >>) ‘And all the people who were 
with Joab were undermining the wall to demolish it.’”’4 This usage is 
paralleled by Akk napdlu in a clichéd passage used by all late Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian conquerors: Gani Suatunu aksud ina asati akrup appul 
aqqurs “‘T conquered those cities, burnt (them) with fire, and demol- 
lished (them)”’ (KAH II 87, 96).° In some passages the description is 
fuller: “°” Mempi Gl Sarriti$u ina misil ame ina pil8i nikst nabalkattt 
almé aksud appul aqqur ina *Gira aqma “‘I laid seige to Memphis, his 
royal residence, and conquered it in half a day by means of mines, 
breaches, and assault ladders; I destroyed (it), tore it down (its walls) 
and burnt it down” (VS I 78, 41-43).7 The laconic Babylonian Chron. 


t Gesenius-Buhl", 512; BDB, 656. The references to Arabic stem from Néldeke, 
ZDMG, 40 (1886), 725. An examination of the Arabic and Akkadian usages shows 
that Hebrew has in this case preserved the basic meaning ‘‘to fall’’ and the full 
semantic development of the root. Gesenius-Buhl (Zimmern) does, to be sure, refer 
to napalu but qualifies it with “‘vielleicht’’ and ‘‘falls nicht zu 5331” and limits the 
meaning of this xapdlu. 

? Koehler, 624. He doesn’t mention the Akkadian. 

3 Many of the idiomatic uses of 5D) “‘to fall prostrate; to befall (a disease, fear),”’ 
etc. are found with maqdtu. In reality Delitzsch in his Prolegomena eines neuen 
hebraisch-aramdischen Worterbuchs zum Alten Testament (Leipzig, 1886), 33, compared 
napalu and bp), but on p. 122 he reads nabdlu as he does also in HWB, 443 f. The 
reading napdlu, however, seems well established now but the detailed comparison 
with 553 has not been made. 

4 In this verse I take O°N’NWP as a denominative of NNW ‘‘pit”’ (cf. S. R. Driver, 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Samuel, (Oxford, 1913], 346) and venture the 
opinion that bpm? o’n’nw! is a hendiadys meaning ‘‘demolishing.”’ NNW with this 
meaning also occurs in Ezek. 26.4. The description of the siege there in vss. 8-II 
is more detailed and elucidates this verse, but it is also more sophisticated in manner 
and language since it reflects accurately Assyrian and Babylonian siege practices 
and their aftermath. Note the use of pil§i#i ‘‘mines’’ (=NNW) in the Asarhaddon 
text quoted below. 

51 consider appul agqqur in this phrase as a hendiadys. Although originally 
quite distinct, nagdru and napdlu have fallen together in Akkadian usage. 

6 Cf. J. Seidmann, MAOG, IX/3, 28-0. 

1 The translation is that of A. L. Oppenheim in A NET®, 293. R. Borger’s trans- 
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icle, on the other hand, will say simply dlaSu ittaplu ‘he demolished 
that city.’ napdlu is also a technical term in architecture.° 

For the use of b»a as “‘to maim” in BH one may quote the fol- 
lowing two passages: 5°5? ings wi way qw-om “If he knocks out the 
tooth of his male or female servant’”’ (Ex. 21.27)*° and 539) wa niax? 
32 ‘to make (your) body swell and (your) thigh fall away” (Num. 
5.22).% The Akkadian nuppulu ‘to maim’’ is used primarily of the 
eyes: annitt kappisunu ritttsunu ubattiq annuti appesunu uznasunu 
upnasunu ubattiq Sa sabé ma’dite éndsunu unappil ‘‘of some I cut off 
the hands, of some I cut off the noses, ears, fists; I put out the eyes of 
many soldiers’ (AKA 394, Col I 117); Summa diku Summa marst 
Summa nuppulu Summa sabit Summa ina bit killa nadi “‘(The man who 
commits a crime) is either killed, or comes to grief, or is maimed, or 
seized, or cast into prison” (MVAG XIII/2, 55).%4 But as in Hebrew 


lation “ich verwiistete, zerstérte es’? (Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Kénigs von 
Assyrien (Graz, 1956], 99) lacks the necessary preciseness. This cliché is extremely 
common as the references in HWB, 443-44, s.v. nabdlu; Muss-Arnolt, 636, s. v. 
nab(p)alu show. Shalmaneser boasts 250 dlanisunu attapal attaqar ina 1Sati asarap, 
‘‘250 of their cities I demolished and set afire’’ (Obelisk, 1. 189; E. Michel, Die Welt 
des Orients, II [1956], 232). 

8B. M., 25124, |. 22 in D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean Kings (626-556 
B. C.) in the British Museum (London, 1956), 74. 

9 Cf. A. L. Oppenheim, JCS, IV (1950), 190. napalu occurs in a standard phrase 
for ‘‘to rebuild”’ i. e. ‘‘to tear down (a house) and to build it anew.’’ In this phrase 
it is interchangeable with naqadru and napdsu. Both of these are used for stone work 
in their Heb. cognates: 1) is ‘‘to hew”’ in BH (Isa. 51.1) and ‘‘to chisel’’ in MH; 
YPlis ‘‘to shatter, pulverize’ (Isa. 27.9). 

x0 In the previous verse the verb NNW is used of destroying the slave’s eye. It is 
quite possible that the bland translation ‘‘to spoil, ruin, corrupt’’ usually given for 
this verb must be abandoned and in many cases something like ‘‘extirpate, uproot, 
remove’ must be substituted. The )Y NNW of Ex. 21.26 is to be translated “gouge 
out, pluck out’”’ and should be equated to nasapu used of eyes in CH xviib, 21-2. 

1 However, elsewhere in this chapter the qal nbpia is used. 

2 Other Akkadian terms for putting out someone’s eye are buppudu (cf. CAD 
“HAH” 240) and nasafu. In CT XII, 11, 7 nasadhu sa ini and napdlu $a ini are synony- 
mous. From the semantic point of view it is worth noting that nasdhu is also used of 
destroying walls and cities and that conversely, 1P] (=naqdru) is used in BH and 
MH for putting out someone’s eyes. 

13 Other instances of the usage of nuppulu occur in the Nuzi texts. For instance 
JEN I 65, 21-23 [ena]-Su Sa ™Unnuki ™Tehiptilla [ujnappalsuma ana Simi inandinSu 
“Tehiptilla shall put out the eyes of Unnuki and sell him (as a slave).’’ In another 
group of tablets (JEN V, 449, 13-14; 452, 7-9; 457, 11-14; cf. Purves, JNES, IV 
[1945], 81), blinding (nuppulu Sa iné) is a punishment threatened slaves who try to 
escape their condition. Compare in a general way, the blinding of Samson who is 
then enslaved at the mill (Judg. 16.21). 

™ Ebeling’s stanza VII, 6-8. The translation is E. A. Speiser’s (JCS, VIII 
[1954], 99, stanza VI, 47-9). The exact type of maiming (eyes?) is not clear. 
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it can be used of the teeth Summa SinnéSu unappal inazzig “if (in his 
dream) he knocks out his teeth: he will worry’ (AJSL 35,149, 38).%5 
Finally, in the Middle Assyrian Laws nuppulu is used of the breasts 
[dida]8a kilalun i-na-pu-lu ‘both her (nipples (?) ) shall be torn out” 
CKEAYV F187). 

Akkadian may then be added to the languages which supply a 
cognate to Heb 55).!7 


VI pnp 


This infrequent MH verb! has two meanings in our sources: a) ‘‘to 
open a channel or sluice’ and b) ‘‘to divert water.’’ Examples of the 
first usage are: nawa nodim amw xm aden oy naw any ard on ppmp 
“One may open a water-sluice into a garden on the Sabbath eve shortly 
before dark, and it (the garden) absorbs it continuously during the 
Sabbath” (Tos. Shab. 1,23);? ommayo ppmam yaa ppmen dx pi 
oann nwa “like those who open their gutters and sweep their ‘caves’ 
into the public domain” (Tos. B. Q. 2,6);3 isa yoy opm nox pnp 
wmpuw oon voy “if he opened a sluice near him4 and the waters 
overwhelmed him and carried him off’’ (PT Sanh. 9,2, 27a).5 
Examples of the second usage are: ym on aNdo annw cvaned dwn 


1s This translation differs in detail from that offered by Lutz. For a vision con- 
cerning teeth and ensuing worry cf. AfO, XVIII (1957), 64, 41-2. 

16 Following the restoration of Driver-Miles (The Assyrian Laws, 384). Ehelolf 
(Ein altassyrisches Rechtsbuch, 23) restores [énd]-Sa “‘her eyes.’’ This restoration also 
is assumed by Meek in ANET®, 181. However, the talionic nature of this law makes 
the tearing out of her teats or her breasts ([tw/d]-Sa) more plausible than the putting 
out of her eyes. In CH, xviib, 39-40 nakGsu is the verb used. 

17 The exact relationship of nuppulu ‘‘mettre sens dessus dessous’’ used at Mari 
(ARM, III, 22, 24) to SDJ is not entirely clear to me. 


Cf. Levy, TWB, IV, 159; Kohut, Aruch, VI, 467; Jastrow, Dictionary, 1255; 
Ben-Yehuda, Thesaurus, XI, 5531-32. 

2 Ed. Zuckermandel, 111. Cf. BT Shab. 18a; PT Shab. 1, 8, 3d where the Tosefta 
is quoted. Cf. too Midrash Shir ha-Shirim, 1,2 (ed. Griinhut, 2). 

3 Ed. Zuckermandel, 348. This is the reading of MS. Erfurt. Other vss. read 
ypnmp. 

4vby means either “near him” or “against him” rather than literally ‘over him” 
since the 0°27 NM is a dike or water sluice (e. g., Peah 2,2) and not a drain-pipe 
or gutter on a house (72199 or 138). 

5 Cf. too Tos. Miq. 4,3. Ed. Zuckermandel, 656 reads 1NM1D) which makes no 
sense. However, in BT Tem. 12a our text is found in a slightly different form with 
the reading }pn1D). According to the testimony of the early commentators collected 
by S. Liebermann, Tosefeth Rishonim, IV (Jerusalem, 1939), 15-16, this is the 
correct reading. Cf. too, Tos. Miq. 3, 5.6; 4.4 and Liebermann, op. cit., 12-16. 
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ma aopos noxbo ann xd op axdo anny jor 5D ox) DOIpOT 7w 12 
pDIpo™ noNby MN ADIND OA Ayn Apnraw ro “It is comparable to 
a bath which was full of water, and in which there were two fine 
‘diskosim,’ as long as it was full the ‘diskosim’ work was not visible, 
when he diverted (the channel leading into) it and emptied the water 
from it the ‘diskosim’ work was visible’? (Gen. R. 10,2);° ps nonbo 
yea jady ows nx myn) jadw mim pnpao nny bas jnoy mwiy ons “you 
may not make war with them but you may divert their rivers and fire 
their standing grain’ (Gen. R. 51,11).? 

Of the Aramaic dialects only Syriac provides a cognate to this 
verb: pétag means ‘‘dirupit; diruptus est.’’® It is not frequent and is 
used in the medical texts for breaking open (transitive) and bursting 
(intransitive) of a pimple or ulcer. The etpeal etpétag means “‘to come 
to a head, burst (sores).’’? Syriac also has a noun petq@ “‘rupture.”’ 
In the Judaeo-Aramaic dialects — Palestinian and Babylonian — pnp 
with this or related meaning does not occur. The pnp found in those 
dialects means ‘“‘to throw, thrust, shoot”’ and is not related.*° 


6 Ed. Theodor-Albeck, 142. Also found in Yalqut Gen. s. 16; Yalqut Prov. s. 961. 
The variant here is 7PD05D which would make sense and it is possible that pnd 
means “‘diverted”’ instead of ‘‘cut off’’ since the cognates can have this meaning. 
See below, n. 32. For 0°DIPD°, cf. Krauss, Lehnwérter, II, 209. Beyond the deriva- 
tion from discus dtoxos I am not sure of the meaning of this word here. J. Brand, 
syoonn niqpoa ornn b> (Jerusalem, 1953), 32 and notes 85, 86, is of the opinion 
that they were plates for holding the bath utensils or foods and drinks served during 
the meal. But this interpretation, although it satisfied the needs of the other passages 
where D1pD°7 occurs, does not fit our passage. 

7 Ed. Theodor-Albeck, 541. Cf. too Gen. R. s. 16, beginning, ed. Theodor- 
Albeck, 75. 

8 Cf. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, 3346; Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum?, 618. 

9 Cf. the Galen text published by Merk, ZD MG, 39, 296, 1.12 and Bar-Bahlul, 
Lexicon (ed. Duval), 253, s. v. ebustema, 606, s. v. heglopos. 

to There is one passage where Bab. Aramaic PND might mean “‘to sever”’ byy 
°DNN) SID’Y °Nw) KN? Wpndi, “(R. Papa’s ox) entered (the brewery) and broke 
open a (beer) vat, drunk the beer and was cured”’ (BT B. Q. 35a). However, pnb 
here might just as well mean “‘knocked over,’’ which would better fit an ox. SN?) 
is from Akk. namzitu (Landsberger, ZA, 32, 168) a mixing vat used in the preparation 
of beer, the whole passage linguistically betraying its Babylonian roots. 

As to Aramaic PN “‘to throw, thrust, shoot,” it is used for throwing earth 
clods (Ndp, BT Pes. 62b), hurling people (BT Git. 68b), shooting arrows (BT 
Sanh. 95a, etc.; Targumic references in Levy, CWB, II, 310). This PND (ptq II) 
has its cognate in Akk. patadqu (for which see below, n. 16) and shares its semantic 
range closely with Akk. naséku ‘‘to throw, thrust, shoot.’”’ This ptq II belongs to- 
gether with other semitic roots such as zrq, nsk, ysq, ntk, $pk which in the various 
semitic languages belong to the semantic range ‘‘to throw, sprinkle, pour (liquids), 
shoot, cast (metals), mold, create.’’ These verbs are used of a wide range of objects. 
Our ptq I “to cut, open, divert, etc.” is to be kept separate from this ptq II. The 
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Arabic ee has a wider range of meaning than either MH or Syriac 
pnp. It may mean “he slit or rent it; disjointed, undid the sewing, » 


affected disunion”’ and el “it became split, rent asunder, divided.” 


--- 


Dozy provides us with the usage parallel to MH pnp: (33 “rompre 


=O --- 


les digues’’; le ose “‘creuser un canal.” Of interest is a Quranic 


passage: ae wis ely eirolll jl ly aS Sp ilT oe ol 


mee 


= AS eS) oe Clemy laa Casas ‘Have not those who disbe- 


lieved considered that the heavens and the earth were a cohering mass 
and we split them apart’ and of water we have made everything 


attempt of Torczyner (Tur Sinai) to derive MH pn from Aramaic pnD without 
considering cognates or semantic range — by assuming for MH pn® the meaning 
“to release’’ — is without basis (in Ben Yehuda, 5531, n. 2). 

Cf. Lane, 2331. Barth, Etymologische Studien (Leipzig, 1893), 24, thought that 


BH p13 “breach, split (in a house or ship)’’ was cognate to 8 “rupture, split” 
— 00 oe = Oe 


citing ea | C2) (‘‘you have healed the breach”’ Tabari, III, 614, 21). He re- 


marked: In Folge partieller Assimilation hat das Arab. zwei Tenues gegeniiber den 
beiden Mediae des Hebr.; welche von beiden die urspr. Form gewesen sei wird kaum 
festzustellen sein.’’ Fraenkel, however, (BA, III, 73) pointed out that Syriac pnb 


was cognate to Arabic oe and that since Syriac also has the root P72 both roots 


are to be kept separate. The existence in MH of both PND and pd strengthens 
Fraenkel’s argument. For P72 and its independence of Akk. batqu, cf. below, n. 24. 
12 Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes (Leiden, 1881), II, 239. It should be 


--— 


pointed out that beside 3, Arabic has the following cognate roots: ou (Lane, 


151): ‘‘He made an opening for the water by breaking through the bank, or the dam 
that confined it; he broke through the bank of the river or rivulet in order that the 


(Cee — --0of 


water might pour out’’; bs | ee “the torrent broke through”’; ou! ‘St had 


rent, poured out, etc.”’; ev (Lane, 150) ‘‘he cut it, severed it, or cut it off entirely 


from the root”’ eal ‘it became cut off or severed.’’ In the present state of Arabic 


lexicography it is not possible to delineate clearly the limits of pig, btq, and big but 
despite a common sphere of reference the differentiated phonemes reflect nuances of 
meanings. 


--- --- 


13 ee) and (3!) are used together here and elsewhere in Arabic (cf. n. 11 and 


n. 15) both for the alliterative effect and for the consequent semantic polarity thereby 


--— 


set up. oe) is, as well established, the cognate of BH Ppn7 “‘to bind (with fetters)”’ 


(Nah. 3.10). The PN? of Koh. 12.6 has been a crux interpretum for a long time as 
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living’ (Sura 21,31).%4 Whatever the meaning and origin of these 
cosmological speculations might be, the traditional commentators 


o- 
“ 


understood the verse to mean that after the splitting (3%) water 


began to appear.'s 


The Akkadian cognate of pnp is not pataqum ‘‘to mold, cast, 
smelt, form’ which would match the consonantism of pnp but not 
its meaning.??7 The true cognate is rather batdqgum a verb with a variety 
of meanings centering about ‘‘to cut,” as the lexica will attest.1* The 
use of this verb for ‘‘to cut, sever limbs’’?? and then for ‘‘to slaughter 
(an animal)’?° is of interest since oniaqn2 7pnz (Ezek. 16.40) is 
surely related to it.?* Besides the basic meaning, batégum can mean “‘to 


the Ketib pn indicates. G. R. Driver has most recently proposed translating “‘be- 
come entangled” (Biblica 35 [1954], 149; cf. already Ibn Ezra in Migqra’ot Gédolot, 
ad loc.). The best interpretation is still that of R. David Kimhi who understands 
PN to be a privative verb meaning “‘to become loosened, untied” (Q’W1Y 362a). 
As to the equally difficult Pin of Ezek. 7.23, cf. the proposals of Driver (loc. cit.) 
and Gaster, JBL, 60, 306. The MH cognates which I shall treat in detail elsewhere, 
are both pn ‘to knock”’ and 4N7 “‘to join, weld, rivet.” 

™ Ed. Fleischer (Leipzig, 1881), 168. The translation follows Bell, The Quran 
(Edinburgh, 1937). 

1s Tafsir Baidawi, ed. Fleischer (Leipzig, 1846), 615. Of interest is the proverbial 
sty oll 9 “He (God) is the splitter and repairer.” 


6 Bezold, 231-2; Muss Arnolt, 855-6; Ebeling, Glossar zu den neubabylonischen 
Briefe (Miinchen, 1953), 183; J. Bottero et A. Finet, Archives Royales de Mari, XV, 
243. patdqu is used alongside of band# for the creation (‘‘forming”’) of mankind 
e. g., Enuma elis, VI, 11b) and is often an epithet of the gods (Tallqvist, Akkadische 
Gétterepitheta [Helsinki, 1938], 156-7). Meissner (Betirége zum Assyrischen Worter- 
buch, II, AS4, [Chicago, 1932], 58-60) was of the opinion that ‘“‘patdqu und seine 
Ableitungen hauptsachlich von Arbeiten mit Lehm gebraucht werden,” and this 
naturally would fit the above quoted usage. But it must be emphasized that pataqu 
is far from limited to the working of clay and is used for the founding and smelting 
of metals (Oppenheim, JNES, VI, 117) and the minting of coins and is semantically 
cognate with West Semitic msk. 

17 Brockelmann, Joc. cit., is guilty of mixing ptq I and piq II together. 

8 Delitzsch, HWB, 191-2; Muss-Arnolt, 206-7; Ebeling, Glossar, 80-81; Archives 
Royales de Mari, X, 196; Bezold, 95. 

19 King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 1, 286.92, 294.117, 339.115; *Damu Sa 
Serdna batqa tkassaru ‘“‘Damu who binds up the severed sinew’’ (Craig, Religious 
Texts, i, 18, 8 [=KAR, 41, 8], cf. C. J. Mullo-Weir, JRAS, 1929, 7-8). 

20 gaqqad immert ibattagma, ‘‘he will cut off the head of a lamb’’ (Thureau-Dangin, 
Rituels Accadiens, ‘‘Rituel des Fétes du Nouvel An a Babylon” |. 353); ana SinéSu 
ibattuqu “‘he will cut it in two”’ (Kocher, ZA, 50 [1952], 194, 15 and note on p. 200). 

1 This is often taken as an Akkadianism, but despite the fact that this word is 
hapax and that Ezekiel is replete with Akkadianisms the root is known to most of the 
Semitic languages. 
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yy 66 


decide” (awdtam bataqum)” ‘‘to remove,” ‘‘to suffer a loss, lack’’ and 
“to travel (as messenger or agent).’’*3 Noun forms are batqu ‘‘a breach, 
tear’’™4 butugqqum ‘‘trading loss’’*s bitgu “‘part,’’® etc. But of prime 
interest to this study is the use of batdqum as both a) ‘‘to break a dike, 
flood” and b) ‘“‘to divert water.’’ This meaning was clarified recently 
by A. Leo Oppenheim?’ and some of the following examples come from 
his study. Examples of the first meaning are: butugtu ultu girib Puratts 
tbtuga ‘‘a dike break has taken place near the Euphrates” (KB ii 70-1); 
umu Sa naru bitga ... abtuga ‘‘the day when a dike break took place 
on the canal” (TCL IX 79,6); bitugtum adi Sinisa ana eqlim ibbatiqma 
“‘a second dam-burst has broken into the field” (CT X XIX 31,5-6).78 
Examples of the second meaning are: ana hiritim mé abtuqma “I 
diverted the water to the ditch’? (TCL XVIII, 77, 16); Rilli ibtataqma 
u eqglatisu tStagisu ‘‘Killi diverted (the water) and watered his field” 
(AASOR XVI 41,6-9) ki nadru ina libbi ibtatqu tamdata “if one of the 


22 Sharing this basic semantic development with Akkadian pardsu, etc. Hebrew 
PDD, 10, PAN, etc. 

23 For the Old Assyrian texts these meanings have been discussed in detail by 
Oppenheim, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XII, 347-50. Cf., too, Lewy, Orientalia, 
N.S., 15, 395 and note 6. Von Soden, Orientalia, N. S., 22, 209 restores ARM V, 
67, 35 as némelum batig ‘‘the profit suffers a loss.’ 

24 In a wall or in a garment. For examples — cf. Ungnad, Glossar to Neubaby- 
lonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunde (Leipzig, 1937), 47-8; Waterman, RCAE, 
IV, 52 and for meaning — Landsberger, ZA, 39 (1930), 290. It is usual to consider 
p71 “fissure, breach, rent” as under strong Akkadian influence (Zimmern, Akkadische 
Fremdworter? (Leipzig, 1917], 26) especially in the idiomatic P72 pin (Hifil — Ezek. 
27.9, 27) which equals batga sabaétu. The verb P74 of IT Chron. 34.10 and Syrian 
p13 “to repair’ are considered denominatives of P14. Akkadian also develops an 
elliptical ana batqa ‘‘for repairing.’ BH P72 is usually separated from MH p73 and 
Aramaic/Syriac P13 ‘‘to search, examine, investigate.’’ However, if we assume that 
bdq meant originally ‘“‘to split, crack’? then in line with known semantic cognates 
bdq will in time develop the meanings it has in MH. As examples one may refer to 


-—- --=— 


Akkadian parasu ‘to cut’’>“‘to investigate”; Arabic ,&# “cut open, split” CG ,a 
° as 


“investigate’’; Hebrew 1pa ‘‘day-break, dawn,” 122 ‘‘plowing animal’’ 123 “pay 
attention to, look for, etc.,’? MH ‘‘examine.”’ In MH bdgq and bgqr are close in meaning 
but are differentiated in usage. It is quite possible that Akk. bataqu also develops 
this meaning if the instances quoted by Ebeling, Glossar, 81, under batdqu II ‘‘priifen”’ 
are correctly interpreted by him. Cf. too the remarks of Kraus in ZA, 43 (1936), 
107-8. In Ugaritic the noun bdqt ‘opening’ is found in parallelism with hin and urbt. 

25 Cf. Driver-Miles, Babylonian Laws, I, 192. 

asi Cfiilexica. 

27 JNES, XIII (1954), 146-7. 

28 Cf. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe (VAB, vi), no. 205, pp. 170-1. Cf. too the 
‘Neo-Babylonian Laws’ Col. 1, 37 (Driver-Miles, Babylonian Laws, I1, 338.) 

29 For hiritim, cf. CAD “H,” 198-9. 
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canals is diverted, you shall die’? (TCL IX 10g, 18-20).3° With this 
usage of the verb go the nouns bitqu ‘“‘break in a dike; branching off 
point in a canal from which the water is diverted,’’3* bituqtu/butugtu 
“dam or dike break”’ and bitigtum “flood damage.’’ 

Akkadian batdqu is then the cognate to MH pnp and like Arabic 


(s® it is wider in scope than pnp. The p of pnp as opposed to the b 


of batdqu poses no real problem since changes of b/p are common.% 
It is worth noting that as is typical of MH, it replaces the more general 
BH nnp and ypa%4 which are used of releasing water with the more 
specific pnp which has only this meaning.’s 


30 Cf. A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East 
(Philadelphia, 1956), 330, 1. 49. Cf. too Waschow, MAOG, X/1, 46, Il. 15, 19. 

3t Babylonian Aramaic bidga@ ‘‘freshet, bursting dam’’ is surely based on this 
word (Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwérter*, 16, referred to the less likely butuqtu as 
source of this word). To the examples of bitqu given by Oppenheim perhaps the bitkz 
(for bitqi?) of Tablet F 1. 4 of the Middle Assyrian Laws (Driver-Miles, Assyrian 
Laws, 448) is to be added. Of interest is BT Erub. 21a: °(pTVA°WIv7... bp deke fe ar, 
Babylon ... where dam bursts are frequent.” 

32 Cf. butigta la ibbalkit ‘‘He shall not cross the place flooded by a breaking of a 
levee’ (KAR, 177, r2, 23; Labat, Hemerologies et Menologies d' Assur (Paris, 1939), 
174. For bittqtum, cf. Driver-Miles, Babylonian Laws, 1, 141. batdqu, it should be 
noted, is also possibly used for the cutting off of water: mi batqu ‘‘the water is cut 
off”’ (ZA, 3, 396, 8; 5, 142, 8); Cf. too the lexical material noted in CAD, “H,”’ 90, 
s. v. harapu B. Arabic futug “drought” belongs with this. MH pn5 does not have 
this nuance but PDD which is found in some of the versions of Gen. R. 10,2 is used 
of cutting off water (Hifil, Tos. Para, V,9). 

33 Both between languages: MH Wa) ‘‘to heap, pile’’ — gapdsu ‘‘to be huge, 
massive’ (CAD, “G,” 43-4); MH 25n “to milk’ — halapu “to milk” (CAD, “H,”” 
36); BH 9) “‘to gore’ — nakabu (Goetze, AASOR, XXXI, 134); and within lan- 
guages — Babylonian bagadru ‘“‘put in a complaint’? — Assyr. paqdru; bélu “‘to be 
lord over” — pélu; Labi, ‘‘consecrate, purify’ — Assyr. hapa (von Soden, Grundriss 
der Akkadischen Grammatik, #27 d). Although the interchanges of 2 and PD within 
BH and MH might also be dialectical, I hope to show soon that the difference is 
based on specialization of meaning. Cf. too Barth, Etymologische Studien, 23-29. 

34 YPA — Qal: Judg. 15.19; Isa. 48.21; Ps. 14.15; Nifal: Gen. 7.11; Isa. 35.6; 
Piel: Ps. 78.15; Job 28.10. On the whole YP in these passages indicates a strenuous 
cleaving of recalcitrant materials. nND — Qal: Isa. 41.18; Mal. 3.10; Ps. 105-41; 
Nifal: Gen. 7.11; Isa. 24.18; Nah. 2.7. Except for Ps. 105.41 (7)¥ MND) MND is used 
for the 0227 Nia 48 ‘the heavenly windows” or ‘“‘celestial sluice-gates’’ (Gen. 7.11; 
Mal. 3.10; Isa. 24.18) or NN17) “rivers, canals” (Isa. 41.18; Nah. 2.7). pet@ is the 
usual Akkadian term for the opening of canals or dams and one may assume, without 
definite evidence, that MND was used — perhaps alongside of PND, as bataqu and peti 
were used together in Akkadian — as a technical term in agriculture. It may perhaps 
be noted in passing that in the flood story (Gen. 7-8) at least three of the verbs 
MND (peti) DD (sekéru) and nd> (kalt#) are definitely from the technical language 
of irrigation. It is quite possible that others — 133, ]2¥ are from the same sphere. 

35 In MH Mb is used for the opening of various orifices (cf. BT Nid. 68b; Ber. 
60b, etc.; Pesiq. R. 151b f.; Lev. R. 14,8, ed. Margulies, 314). 
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VII wip 


Of rare occurrence in MH are gal forms of the verb up ‘‘to feel loathing, 
disgust toward.” The hzfil ‘‘to make loath, annoy, vex’”’ is common.‘ 
The usual formula, when the gal does occur is »by nuip wo3. But since 
this is so close in appearance to the "ma ‘wp2 nyp) of Job 10.1a, scribal 
unfamiliarity with wip has tended to replace it by nup:.2 Among the 
reasonably certain occurrences of 3p gal are: 


a) WEI INS OY -YaN83 YIN) Nin’ OTN |AIM ONT DY nwY m"’apn oD) qwyn 
POY Ip WHI PR OwIN 'Y WS yma pn prnm voy ny», ‘God per- 
forms miracles with mankind. If a man must stay in a bath(house) 
for a day he feels loath, while a child must stay in his mother’s 
womb for nine months and does not feel loath” (Tanhuma Tazr7‘a 
s. 4, ed. Buber, 340.)5 

b) vby mui wei n> pon xdbon ox Sow cram oor, “He said: ‘I 
shall eat the fish’; even before he finished he felt disgusted.”’ 
(Mekhilta de Rabbi Sim‘on b. Yohai BeSallah, ed. Epstein- 
Melammed, 49.)4 

c) yoy myip wen ony nwly ow minx Sow ote obdyyaw nw, “It is 
usual that if a man eats something putrid two or three times, he 
will feel disgust’”’ (Pesiqta de R. Kahana Dibré Virmiyahi, ed. 
Buber, IIfa).5 


The occurrence of vip in the following may also be reasonably as- 
sumed: 


d) 11D) wip NIM OIND :Q"D ‘D2 NIp’y oa pipmi® “S‘And I abhorred them’ 
(Lev. 20.23): Like a person who is disgusted with his food”’ (Sifra, 
MS. Assemani LXVI, ed. Finkelstein, 412).7 


"Cf. Levy, TWB, IV, 336a; Ben Yehuda, 6024b; Jastrow, 1389b. 

2 This process is too well known to need documentation. But the Isaiah text 
from Qumran (IQ Isa) has provided some fine examples for which see below, s. v. 
ynw. 

3 In the regular editions of the Tanhuma this is found in s. 3. For the first 7073) I 
follow MS. Rome as reported by Buber. The N03p of Buber’s text offers no sense. 
The 71S? of the regular editions seems secondary. 

4 Restored from the Midrash ha-Gadol to Ex. 14.5 (ed. Hoffmann, 1913, 157; 
ed. Margulies, 1956, 257). In the later Midrashim where this passage is recorded the 
version is Y9Y WD) Mbpw TY substituting TYP) for 73p (Pesiqta de Rab Kahana, 
ed. Buber, 81b; Tanhuma BeSallah, ed. Buber, 57; cf. too Yalqut Exodus s. 225). 

5 The text as printed by Buber reads voy 7°p) WH. I follow MSS Oxford 
and Parma as reported by Buber. Yalqut Lamentations s. 998 also reads 77)p, 
whereas Yalqut Proverbs s. 932 has the improbable 7101p). 

6 A later hand has corrected this to 1113. 

7 This manuscript, with Babylonian superlinear punctuation, actually reads 
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Finally the following reading is also possible: 


e) 1272 poxp ym opm oNDr ya pny yan cd oat wow, ‘“Rabban 
Yohanan b. Zakkai and the sages heard of the matter and were 
displeased with it’ (Derek Eres R. 6,1, ed. Higger, 194-5).° 


The pi of Job 10.1a is, as is well established,? a nzfal 3rd pers. 
past f. s. of wp and belongs together with om 2»a wpn (Ezek. 6.9) and 
o2Pa onypn (Ezek. 20.43; 36.31).!° vpi is not an independent root 
which could have produced u:p by metathesis* nor is it proper to 
assume that »:3p is a secondary formation from wip or vup. 


vip. E. Porath in his nvbaa moon p> oon pw? (Jerusalem, 1938), 189, records 
this reading and in n. I reports the late J. N. Epstein’s opinion that the proper reading 
is OND. This is based on the occurrence of our text in Midrash ha-Gadol to Lev. 20.23, 
ed. Rabinowitz, 515, as 102 ONP and in a Geniza fragment edited by the late 
L. Ginzberg (105 71), I, 214), as 1193 bipwW. If the latter reading is not a scribal 
error for 03) (=032) one might propose that we have here the not infrequent 
substitution of a dayp form for a byp as in PiAT/Pp34, 109/109. 

Porath also records the opinion of S. Liebermann that since 41)p is attested to in 
other texts of this Sifra, it is the correct reading. However, since the grammatical 
form of 51)\P cannot be satisfactorily explained and since 4)P is not used in MH it 
is best to assume a scribal error of 01)p for the plene YP. The form YP for YIP can 
be easily explained by the scribal tendency to insert a 1) even for a bra Yop (cf. 
Epstein, 71¥97 MD? S13 [Jerusalem, 1948], 1245). The punctuation of this ¥NP 
as vip in the Assemani MS. can be paralleled by the interchange of me with aa) 
recorded by Porath (op. cit., 48, n. 2). Finally, it should be noted that in the Sifra, 
Venice, 1545, col. 183 and ed. Weiss, (Vienna, 1863), 93b, the reading is O79 
WDD YP Nimw, 

8 Higger’s reading is 1273 ]}0D1p 17 which he translated ‘they wondered at 
this.”” The translation is itself not probable. There is good MS. evidence, recorded by 
Higger, for the reading ]}03p. 

° Bauer-Leander, 404; Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley?, §72 dd, p. 201. A fine parallel 
to TOP) (DIP) is 7232 (PP3) of Isa. 19.3. 

0 There is no need to emend the 41P8 of Ps. 95.10 into LIPS in order to make it 
nifal (Koehler, 831, s. v. O\P). Instead we must add Bp to the five verbs (W2) “‘ap- 
proach”’; 71 “‘be desolate,’’ JN ‘“‘be poured,”’ mN> “become weary” VID “be scat- 
tered”) which have their past and present in the nifal and their future in the gal as 
pointed out by H. L. Ginsberg (Tarbiz, V, 216, n. 2). YIP, sister root of YIP (cf. 
Schulthess, GGA, 1902, 671-2), is found only in the qal. The Versions are far from 
unanimous in translating 0)p as ‘‘to loathe”’ in all its occurrences. 

™ Alongside of \P a secondary root YP} could have developed as both Levy 
(Joc. cit.) and Schulthess (Joc. cit.) imply. There are prima nun roots that seem to be 
by-forms of either hollow or Y"Y roots but these usually have a well-attested inde- 
pendent existence. However ¥P} has no such independent existence and as stated 
above the forms of 4p) preserved in MH are the result of scribal hyper-correctness. 
Aramaic ¥P) ‘‘to hold” (=Heb. upd) is unrelated. 

* So Jastrow, 1389b; Albright, AJSL, 34, 223, n. 2. Secondary roots in Hebrew 
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vip has its cognates in Syriac and Arabic’ and is not, as some 
scholars, both early and contemporary, have thought, a loan word of 
Greek origin. In Syriac's yp in the péal means “‘to fear’: snin> sory 
NIN DID N77. NIN WNDND) NIN ONp “I stand until death and suffer pain and 
do not fear’’® or wap p>?2 xyaw jo In xd) ‘‘Not one of the seven lads 
was afraid.’”"? The afel means ‘‘to frighten.’’ The Arabic cognate is 


42:3 “‘to despair, be despondent”’ :*8 © Slall y! 4) dary Oe bie oy 


“Who is despondent of the mercy of the Lord but the erring?’’"? 

qnt in Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic do not have the same meaning. 
But they all express negative emotional responses ‘‘to loathe, fear, 
despair” and are surely cognate.?° wip is a good Semitic root. 


(in distinction to augmented verbal roots of the 99D or 295D form) are based on 
elements either prefixed or affixed to the primary root, rarely infixed. 

3] have not considered Aramaic 03) which occurs only in the Targums of 
essentially Palestinian origin. I consider it a Hebraism especially in light of the 
difference of meaning between it and Syriac 03p. Cf. Neumark, Lextkalische Unter- 
suchungen 2. Sprache der jerusalemischen Pentateuch-Targume (Berlin, 1905), 38. 

™4 Strangely enough, various Greek etymologies have been offered. B. Mussafia 
(cf. Aruch Completum, VII, 133b) proposed kentéo ‘‘to prick.’ Krauss, Lehnwérter, 
II, 561-2, repeats this etymology remarking: ‘‘stechen gewohn. Hifil ‘spitzigen 
Reden fiihren.’ ”’ This is not even accurate as a translation of 0°1Pp7. This etymology 
is repeated by A. Even-Shoshan, 129 10, III, 1485. Kohut (Aruch Completum, 
loc. cit.) proposed knétho “‘to aggravate’ and Torczyner (in Ben Yehuda, 6024b) 
enkenzo, enkenetrou. 1. Low rightly called all of these unnecessary attempts ‘‘ein 
unglticklicher Einfall’’ (in his note to Krauss, Lehnwérter, loc. cit.). On the other 
hand 1N1p/ 03) ‘‘to annoy, chide, rebuke’’ is most probably of Greek origin (Krauss, 
op. cit., 555). Levy’s remark (TWB, IV, 336b) “‘von 03D mit angeh. 1; in 1NJp 
ging 4 in N iiber” are erroneous for 1N3P (in O'I2I2 ANP “‘to stick with words, 
chide’’) is original and 103) secondary. The substitution of 8 for N is most likely due 
to analogy with Ip. 

5 Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, 3662; Brockelmann, Lexicon, 676. 

6 The Letter of Simeon of Beth-Arsam, Mem. Acad. di Lincei, 1881, 508, ll. 16-17. 

7 1V Maccabees 14,4, ed. Bensly, 4o. 

18 Lane, 2568; Lisdn al‘Arab, VII, 386; ae Sirah V, 212. The native lexical 


list Li Ls L3 and give as a synonym ow . For completeness I would add 


Ethiopic qnt ‘‘to pinch’ which might be the same root with a concrete meaning. 
Note that 17%, p1¥, py are used of physical and emotional straits. 

19 Quran, Sura, 15, 56. The translation is that of R. Bell, The Quran, I, 245. 
Cf. too Sura, 42, 27. It may be of interest to note that Ibn Janah, Kitab al’ Usdl, 
ed. Neubauer, 633, ll. 17-20, quoted the latter verse from the Quran in comparing 
WP) (Ezek. 6.9) and M4} (Job 10.1) with Arabic 5:3. He took UP) to be a metath- 
esis of 03). Cf. W. Bacher, Die hebréisch-arabische Sprachvergleichung des Abulwalid 
Merwdn Ibn Ganéh (Wien, 1884), I5I, n. I. 

20 A similar difference of nuance between cognates can be seen in Heb. 282 


“be in pain” Arabic GIES! “Be sorrowful, sad” (for which cf. now Worterbuch der 
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VIL ynw 


This is a root whose existence in BH has been recognized for only a 
short while. It was first noticed, in one of its occurrences' by Arnold 
Ehrlich? and was then noted in the dictionary of Yellin and Grasovsky.3 
I. Eitan was then first to show that it occurs in both Isaiah 41.10: Dx 
obs ux > yndn Sy yoy °> Nn ‘Fear not for I am with you, be not 
dismayed, for I am your God’’! and Isaiah 41.23d 14m x1n AYAwD “that 
we may be dismayed and terrified.’ He pointed out that the Arabic 


cognate was en “to be sad and agitated.’’ He also showed that it is 


necessary to read xvn in the second passage in place of the MT’s 
sn for purposes of parallelism. H. L. Ginsberg’ was the first to show 
that Ugaritic tt‘ which also occurs together with yra (UM II 49, vi, 30; 
67, 117), confirms the independent existence of BH ynw and the inter- 
pretation of the Isaiah passages. The Phoenician inscription from 
Karatepe where ynw means “‘to fear’: ynw wx oynwi o> }> we oDpDa 
Jaa no>> ons ‘even in places which had formerly been feared, where a 
man was afraid to walk on the road”’ offered further verification.® 
The ynvn of v. 10 was taken as an apocopated hitpael of nyw by 
the early translators and the medieval Jewish commentators.? Some 


klassischen arabischen Sprache |Wiesbaden, 1957] 1. Lieferung, 11-12); MH 773 / 


23 — Arabic eee Syriac 75, etc. Not acceptable are the connection of galatu / 


galadu with 01) proposed by Jensen (KB, VI, 1, 418) nor the discussion of BOP / DIP 
by Eitan (A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography, 23-25). 


saan. LO: 

2 Randglossen zur hebrdischen Bibel, 1V (Leipzig, 1912), 150. He did not catch 
the occurrence in v. 23. Those who have since discussed the root have not credited 
Ehrlich’s priority. 

3° 2y pn, Jerusalem, without further proofs. 

4 The translation is that of the RSV, the only translation that I have seen in 
which both verses are properly treated. 

5 RSV not translating 112. Neither this omission, nor the reading of 87) as 
872) is noted in the notes to the translation. 

° A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography (New York, 1924), 8. The two passages 
would thus contain the same synonymous verbs. 

7 Ortentalia, N. S. 5 (1936) 110, n. 1. The /8/ in Arabic, in place of the expected 
/t/ is a case of dissimilation due to the following /t/, as Ginsberg points out. 

8 For convenience, cf. J. Obermann, New Discoveries at Karatepe (New Haven, 
1949), 12, ll. 38-9. The translation is that of F. Rosenthal, ANET (1955), 500a. 
For other editions of the text, note Rosenthal’s bibliography. 

» And even by modern lexicographers e. g., Koehler, 1000, s. v., M19 where 
YHnVN and AYAWN are listed and mistranslated as “‘to gaze about (full of fear or 
anxiously).’’ This error seems to have penetrated P. A. H. De Boer’s translation of 
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took it from myw ‘to turn aside’ (LXX: mAav® Vulg: declines),?° 
others from a contextual nyw ‘‘to fear’ (Targum: 7ann; PeS: annnn; 
David Kimhi”) or from nyw “to let up’? (Joseph Kimhi, Ibn Ezra).* 
In this verse the general meaning was clear. The nynwn of v. 23, despite 
its morphological irregularity,“ was also taken as a hitpael from nyw 
“to gaze” (LXX: davyuacoucba; Targ: banon) or ayy “‘to tell’ (Vulg: 
loquamur, PeS *ynwn, Rashi, D. Kimhi, Ibn Ezra).'s English transla- 
tions since the King James Version have translated this correctly as 
“we may be dismayed.” 

The Qumran Isaiah Scroll A (IQ Is a Pl. xxxiv 1. 13) shows that 
v. 10 was understood by the scribe (probably from the context). But 
it also shows that in the course of transmission (or oral dictation?)*® 
the scribe solved, for himself, the difficulties of this text. On Pl. xxxv, 
l. 2 we read yam ason myown.??7 For nyavn, the aurally close and non- 


these verses in Second Isaiah's Message (Oudetestamentische Studien, xi [Leiden, 1956], 
7-8). 

to A possible explanation of TYW in Ex. 5.9, etc. My remarks in the text and the 
following notes are not intended to imply that J assume the existence of homonymous 
roots 7Y¥ in Hebrew. It is, rather, the early translations and the medieval com- 
mentators and lexicographers, who assume this. 

1 The Targum of Isaiah, ed. J. F. Stenning (Oxford, 1949), 137. The Midrash 
(Genesis R. s. 44,3, ed. Theodor-Albeck, 426; cf. too s. 65,21, pp. 732-3) took TywW 
here from YW “wax” and interpreted YAWN 78 as ‘“‘do not melt.’’ In this it is 
followed by Rashi. 

” Who remarks: INBN bs iPiy °Dd> (Miqra’ot Géddlot, ad loc.). Cf. too, his 
Dwr, 399. 

13 Joseph Kimhi quoted by his son in his commentary and in his O°W, loc. cit. 
Ibn Ezra in his Commentary on Isaiah. They both refer to "2 1)V, Isa. 22.4. 

™ Noted by D. Kimhi in his 0°, Joc. cit. 

1s This interpretation depends on the Aramaic use of the etpeal of ’YW rather than 
on a Hebrew usage. Rashi, Kimhi, and Ibn Ezra say so explicitly. 

% Cf. M. Burrows, BASOR, 113,25; B. J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and 
Versions (Cardiff, 1951), 96-7. This would explain a mistake like that found in the 
IQ Is a of Isa. 50.2 which reads 0°9 PNO ONT wa’n (PI. XLII, |. 3) for MT’s WAN 
O07 78 OnI7. The scribe replaced the less frequent root VN with the more frequent 
wa’. The Vorlage of the LXX’s &npavOjncovrat must have been based on a similar 
error originating in oral transmission rather than the LX X’s assuming the & of UNSAN 
as a mater lectionis as proposed by Seeligmann in the Septuagint Version of Isaiah 
(Leiden, 1948), 65. The replacing of a probably rare and unfamiliar word by a more 
usual one, in the course of scribal transmission, can also be shown from the reading of 
IQ Is a of Isa. 51.9. For the NA¥M of the MT, IQ Isa (Pl. XLII, 1. 24) reads NSM. 
However, that the lectio difficilior NA¥N, containing the root 2SN, used usually in BH 
of hewing wood, is correct can be shown from the use of this root elsewhere in BH 
(Hos. 6.5) and in Ugaritic (Anat, II, 6.20.24.30 all in parallelism with ms) for the 
slaying of living things. Cf. too Cassuto nly noNT (Jerusalem, 1954), 76-7. 

17 The extant text of IQ Is b, which is usually closer to MT, is deficient at this 
point. 
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enigmatic nyown was substituted, a reading not attested to elsewhere, 
but which is in parallelism with my7n an early misreading (3vn> 
xin >nNon) attested to by MT, LXX, Vulg., and PeS.78 


8 The source of Targum’s ]’1) (Stenning, 139) is not clear to me. The confusion 
between 87 and 87 is compounded by the following facts: a) the tendency in the 
MT to write 87 defectively (e. g., II Kings 17.28); b) the tendency to use the two 
verbs together for alliterative effect (e. g., "AST. PRT, Ps. 119.74; cf. too I Kings 
3.28); c) or to use the two verbs in consecutive passages in similar forms for the 
purpose of contrast or cumulative effect (Micah 7.16-17, where both 187? “‘they will 


see’ and WD “they will fear” are found and where in v. 14 197? occurs). Some pas- 
sages are fraught with difficulties based upon the aural and graphic interchange of 
87 and 787. In Isa. 60 5a—b (qaa? 307) 795) DWN PRIA MS) RIT TR obviously 
means “‘then you shall see” as is evident from the 87} 7?77Y 23D °NY of the previous 
verse and the similar idiom in Ps. 34.6. But what is to be done with 1951? ‘Tremble 
with joy” (Koehler) and similar translations do not deal adequately with the Hebrew 
or the needs of the verse. Perhaps David Yellin’s suggestion that the following 15} 
is due to the aural ambiguity of "87M is to be accepted (N1P9 ’7pN, [Jerusalem, 1940], 
81-2; cf. Micah 7.17 for SV | m5). IQ Is a (Pl. XLIX, I. 8) has partially eliminated 
the problem by omitting M5) and reading Se, anv) 770 -s1n tk. The ancient 
versions and IQ Is b (PI. XIII) support the MT. 

[After the above was in print I read the very interesting article of Father Mitchell 
Dahood, of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, ‘‘Some Ambiguous Texts in Isaias” in 
CBQ XX (1958) 41-49. On pp. 48-49 he deals with Isa. 41.23 and offers his inter- 
pretation of the text based partially on the geri of the MT (and the traditional inter- 
pretation of the verse that follows from it). He sees in the 799Wn of IQ Isa proof that 
872) 7YNwWN are verbs of perception, not of emotion. Without entering into detailed 
argumentation I would reiterate that a) the ketib 871) preserves the authentic 
wénira’, replaced by wénir’e when the parallel ynw // 81 was no longer appreciated; 
b) IQ Is a is on morphological, phonological, and lexical grounds a ‘vulgar’ proto- 
Massoretic text replete with simplifications of and substitutions for the text which 
was soon to become the MT and often bears better witness to the scribe’s ignorance 
than to the original state of the Biblical text. Better texts of Isaiah were circulating 
in Jerusalem and at Qumran (e. g. IQ Is b) and the various recently published Biblical 
texts from Qumran are of greater interest. For the problem of simplification and 
substitution cf. the articles of H. M. Orlinsky and the forthcoming volume of Y. E. 
Kutscher, ' yw nb bw *nwhn yprn. The present writer has also gathered 
material on this point.] 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SEPTUAGINT TRANSLATION 
OF THE Book oF JOB 


T HAS long been recognized that the Septuagint of our Book is 
frequently far from being a translation in the strict sense of the 
term. So much so, that there are a number of occasions in the Book 


* Continued from this Annual, Vol. XXVIII (1957), pp. 53-74 (where biblio- 
graphical data are given more fully). 

t The following statements, among others, are typical: ‘One of the most willfully 
translated books is the Book of Job, whose translator wished to pose as a peotarum 
lector” (F. Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old Testament [Edinburgh, 1892], § 41 on 
p. 122); ‘‘the (LXX) translation(s) ...of Job and the Minor Prophets are often 
unintelligible’ (S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the 
Books of Samuel? [Oxford, 1913], p. xxxix—and see in general § 4 of his model 
Introduction, dealing with ‘‘Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel,” 
1. The Septuagint [pp. lv—lxix]); Max L. Margolis, The Story of Bible Translations 
(Philadelphia, 1917), 36, wrote, ‘...It goes without saying that the manner of 
translation differs, ranging from the freest paraphrase, as in Proverbs and Job, to 
the most slavishly literal translation, as in Samuel and Kings. The translator of 
Job excels as a Greek writer, showing an acquaintance with the master-products of 
Greek poetry. He considers himself at liberty to shorten the original considerably, 
omitting some eight hundred lines. Isaiah is the worst translated book...’’; G. B. 
Gray (S. R. Driver-G. B. Gray, JCC on Job [1921], Introduction, p. Ixxvi) speaks of 
the LXX’s “‘paraphrastic tendency”; P. Dhorme, Le Livre de Job (Paris, 1926), 
Introduction, Chap. XII, § II Les Septante (pp. CLVII-CLXIV), p. CLVII, 
“Caractére. — Malheureusement il n’en est point ainsi. Comme on l’a reconnue avec 
beaucoup de sagacité, l’auteur de la version du livre de Job est un helléniste alexan- 
drin qui écrit pour un large cercle de lecteurs et non pour l’usage de la synagogue. 


On rencontre chez lui des sacrifices 4 la grécité... Le plus souvent, au lieu du mot 
4a mot, nous rencontrons une paraphrase ou une explication...une traduction 
vague...’; N. Peters, Das Buch Job (1928), Einleitung, § 12%, p. 78*, “‘... der 


Ubersetzer zielt gerade in Job mehr auf den Sinn als auf den Buchstaben. Er geht 

hierin noch iiber die Spriiche hinaus .. .”"; and E. J. Kissane, The Book of Job (Dublin, 

1939), Introduction, p. xlv, summarizes general opinion in the statement, “In 

general, the (LX X) translation is free, not literal, and often degenerates into a loose 

paraphrase, so that it is no longer possible to recover the exact reading of the original. 

Sometimes, the meaning is completely distorted, showing that either the translator 
229 
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when it is difficult to decide whether the Septuagint represents a 
version or a commentary.? But this aspect of the translation remains 
purely academic so long as a thorough and systematic analysis of the 
style of the translation is still lacking. For the simple fact is that 
scholars generally have shown interest in the character of the Septu- 
agint of our Book, as of the Hebrew Bible in general,3 only so far as 
the translation could be made to play the role of a handmaid in 
emending or justifying the preserved Hebrew text.* Yet it should be 
self-evident that one must make a careful study of the translation for 
its own sake before using it for the textual criticism of any single Book 
in the Bible, to determine its mannerisms and peculiarities.’ Accord- 
ingly, the present chapter concerns itself with our translator’s manner 
of turning the Hebrew text into Greek.® 


did not understand the meaning of the Hebrew, or that the text which he translated 
was already corrupt...’ On translation-Greek in general, see C. C. Torrey’s stimu- 
lating, albeit too sweeping, discussion of ‘‘The Origin of the Gospels,’ The Four 
Gospels (New York and London, 1933), 237-286 — his comments on the LXX of 
The Second Isaiah (New York, 1928), 207-215, are likewise worth careful study; 
J. M. Rife, ‘“The Mechanics of Translation Greek,” JBL, 52 (1933), 244-252. Good 
surveys may be found also in E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), 
Essay I, “On the Value and Use of the Septuagint,’’ pp. 1-35; H. B. Swete, An 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek® (Cambridge, 1914), Part II, Chap. V, 
“The Septuagint as a Version,” pp. 315-341. 

2 Torrey’s assertion (The Four Gospels, 247), ‘‘No portion of the LXX is in any 
sense a paraphrase,”’ is far too sweeping. There are numerous passages in our Book 
where the LXX ceases to be a translation, or even a paraphrase, and becomes some- 
thing of a commentary, e. g., at 3.19 below (§ 1). 

3 Cf. my discussion of ‘The Septuagint —Its Use in Textual Criticism,” 
Biblical Archaeologist, 9 (May, 1946), 21 ff.; ‘‘The Use of the LX X and its Daughter- 
Versions in the Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible,” in The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby (Chicago, 1947), 149-155. 

4 See Chap. I (Annual, 28 [1957]), n. 58 on pp. 69-70; pp. 71-2. 

5 Cf. M. L. Margolis’ analysis of ‘‘The Scope and Methodology of Biblical 
Philology,” JQR, 1 (1910), 5-41 (revolving about Job 3.3. Strangely, B. J. Roberts 
failed to refer to this article in his brief study of Job 3.2-4, on pp. 180-1 of The Old 
Testament Text and Versions |Cardiff, 1951]). On ‘‘Margolis’ Work in the Septuagint,” 
see my chapter in Max Leopold Margolis, Scholar and Teacher (Philadelphia, 5712 — 
1952), 34-44. On the treatment of the daughter versions, see my article cited in 
n. 3 above, and J. A. Montgomery, [CC on Daniel (1927), Introduction, pp. 24, 57 — 
the entire section (III) dealing with ‘‘Ancient Versions’ (pp. 24-57), to which may 
now be added pp. 3-24 of the Introduction of his ICC on the Books of Kings, ed. H.S. 
Gehman (1951), is worth close reading. 

6 Driver put it bluntly enough (Notes on... Samuel, p. xxxix), ‘The charac- 
teristics of the LXX are best learnt from actual study of it...’’ On the editions of 
the text of the LXX, see my essay ‘On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint 
Studies,” JAOS, 61 (1941), 81-91 (=AOS Offprint Series, No. 13); pp. 144-8 in 
The Study of the Bible, etc. 
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1. Ona number of occasions our translator rendered a Hebrew word 
by a Greek word with the opposite meaning, and then adding the 
negative particle ot or uw to neutralize the Greek word; in this way 
the Greek was squared with the Hebrew so far as the sense was con- 
cerned. It follows, of course, that the Greek does not indicate a 
negative particle in its Hebrew Vorlage, as scholars have tended all 
too frequently to assume. 

3.19 (vytN)D (wen (Tayi) / (Kal Oeparwy) ov7 dedotKws (TOV KUpLOV 
avtov), ‘(And the servant) that fears not (his master).’’ Accord- 
ing to G. Bickell,’ the LXX read or understood xd. Actually, 
® (the Septuagint) interpreted » ‘wan “‘is free from,’’ and correctly 
so in context, as ‘does not fear.’’ It is worth noting that Zerahiah 
ben Isaac ben Shealtiel of Barcelona, in the 13th century,? quite inde- 
pendently of @, interpreted ‘wpn in precisely the same way: 7aym 
... PraNp anp? xd 79 03, ‘and the servant too will not be afraid of his 
master.”’ 

6.15 (bnrina) wa ons / od mpocetdov we of éyybTaTol® pou 


7 On ov, which is present in some manuscripts (and so adopted, e. g., in Rahlfs’ 
ed. of the LX X) but lacking in others, see below Chapter IV, where I deal with the 
preserved text of the LXX. The Old Latin (OL) reads here: et servus non metuens. 
This daughter version of the LXX, with the Theodotionic, post-LXX additions 
marked off by hexaplaric signs (see Chap. I, pp. 53-8; Dhorme, Introduction, pp. 
CLXIV-CLXVI), was edited by Paul de Lagarde from 2 manuscripts, in Mittheilun- 
gen, II (Gottingen, 1887), 189-237 (‘‘Des Hieronymus Uebertragung des griechischen 
Uebersetzung des Iob’’); I note here the last sentence on p. 192, ‘‘Die Abschrift 
Drivers [of the Oxford ms., cf. p. 191] und die Collation Coudercs [of the Tours ms.] 
bleiben sorgsam erhalten: sie haben fiir mich den Werth von Handschriften.” 

8 De Indole ac Ratione Versionis Alexandrinae in Interpretando Libro Jobi 
(Marburg, 1862), p. 19, § 6. On Bickell, see Chap. I, pp. 58-60. In 39.5 the LXX 
rendered ‘WDM by the usual éAevGepos. 

9 His Hebrew commentary on Job was published by Israel Schwarz (from a 
manuscript dated 5074 [1314 A. D.]) in ¥iI8 NPA (‘The Hope of Man’’; with the 
subtitle: Joan» ow nn Sy1 or 2a n737 by Apwin aR DD mT [Berlin, 1868]), 
pp. 167-293. For some interesting details about Zerahiah, see pp. XIX—XX of the 
learned editor’s worthwhile 7197p. (It is a pity that the editor did not publish vol. II, 
which was to consist of a detailed analysis of all the materials, together with an 
edition of the Arabic works of Saadia and Ibn Chigqatilla translated into Hebrew.) 

™ Only the LXX translator of Job used 6 é€yytraros (here and in 19.14); 
Liddel-Scott-Jones, Greek Lexicon’, list but one other certain occurrence in all of 
Greek literature (Hatch-Redpath have lumped together éyyts, €yylwy and éyytoTa 
with our word). A few mss. read here adeAgot, e. g., 161 and 248 in H-P (= Vetus 
Testamentum Graecum cum Variis Lectionibus, ed. A Roberto Holmes. . . continuavit 
Jacob s Parsons [Oxford, 1798-1827]; Job in Vol. III. On the worthwhileness of the 
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[OL: propinqui mei non respexerunt me], ‘‘My kinsmen (lit., nearest 
ones) do not look upon me.” Beer, overlooking the need and use of 
me — once 1122 was rendered by ov mpoo.dew™ — explained it as 
from *2 1722 ’ns, and would find sup Ron for it in Kenn” 245 (correct 
his ‘‘Ken. 151’’). 

14.15 Abon (a7 myynd) / (ra 6€ Epya Tay xELpGv gov) un aTro- 
mood [OL: ne improbes], ‘‘(and the works of your hands) do not 
reject.” According to J. F. Schleusner,™ s. (uy) a&momevéouat. (vol. I, 


p. 387), ‘‘Boysenius confert Arab. Cte avertere malum, abominart, Cor. 


Sur. ...’’;so also W. F. Hufnagel, Hiob (1781), ad loc. A Merx™4 would 
explain “S. yw) dd... .=79n dx, wie 15.4, wonach viell. 1pn ‘yD >x.”’ 
In the opinion of G. Beer, “‘wenn nicht etwa nur freie Ubersetzung 
Ms, denn vielleicht joan . . . 8> (vgl. das 5 vor -wyn); im jiing. Hebr. 
ist 702 =beschamen.”’ None of these explanations of @ is likely, or 
even necessary. Our translator merely rendered 4b2n ‘have a desire 
or” (cf. Theodotion émimoOnoets and T In) by wn amoto.od ‘do 
not reject.”’ Indeed, it may well be that the translator had in mind 8.20 
on-oxn? xd Ss, which he rendered 6 yap KUptos ob uy atoTOLnonTat 
Tov akaxov. It is interesting that the translator of Isa. 8.6 turned 
(.... aoe7 2 ny nid ova) ox (> Jy2) into (Ava 70) uy BotdAeoBar, 
viz., the opposite of px» with the neutralizing negative. 

18.2 pond oxap porwn (mwmy) / (uéxpe Tivos) ob maton; “will 
you not cease (speaking) ?”’ According to G. B. Gray (AJSL, 36 [1920], 
100),%° the Hebrew read o4tn xb ans mx ty; C. J. Ball'? prefers the 


apparatus criticus of this notable edition, see briefly p. 148 and n. 9 of my chapter on 
“Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research,” in The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby [Chicago, 1947]). Of course adeAgor is 
but a secondary, more literal ‘‘correction’’ — one that was not in order at 19.14 
where the Hebrew word is °2)P (see below). 

1t See below, § 12, where I deal with pronominal suffixes that constitute a ‘“‘plus”’ 
in the LXX. 

2B, Kennicott, Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum Vartis Lectionibus, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1776, 1780. Job in Vol. II). On some variants in some of the Job manuscripts 
collated by (and for) Kennicott, cf. my “Job 5.8, a Problem in Greek-Hebrew 
Methodology,” JQR, 25 (1934-35), 277-8 and the nn. there; ‘‘On the Present State 
of Proto-Septuagint Studies,’ JAOS, 61 (1941. AOS Offprint Series 13), 84-6 and 
Deak2: 

%3 Novus Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus sive Lexicon in LXX ... Veteris Testa- 
menti, 5 vols. (Lipsiae, 1820). On Schleusner, see Chap. I, p. 71. 

™ Das Gedicht von Hiob (Jena, 1871); see chap. I, pp. 60 and 72, and n. 64. 

13 Der Text des Buches Hiob (Marburg, 1897). On Beer, see Chap. I, p. 69. 

7% Cf. S. R. Driver-G. B. Gray, II, 116-7, ad loc.; on this commentary, see 
Chap. I, p. 72 and n. 72. 

11 The Book of Job (Oxford, 1922), ad loc.; on this commentary, see Chap. I, 70. 
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reading yp own x> mx ty. No emendation can be based on @, however, 
since our translator found before him virtually the same Hebrew 
reading as the one preserved in the masoretic text.!® Only instead of 
rendering the Hebrew literally, ‘‘How long will you (continue to) put 
an end to words?”’, that is, “‘How long will you (continue to) speak?”’, 
the translator turned it into ‘‘How long will you not cease (speaking) ?” 
Joseph Kimhi*? interpreted the Hebrew in the same manner (mx 1y 
"9279 yp pown xd), and so did Ralbag?? (aN Wn arey oBd nt om 
Donn? yaata ans mond anvnd aoxon mbaw awn. ons myo oat 
.. ans myna). This seems to be the gist also of David (and his son 
Jehiel) Altschuller, Mesudat David (o-1>18 1>-"NN °nD TY .7N TY). 
An interesting confession on the difficulty he faced in trying to under- 
stand this passage may be found in S. D. Luzzatto’s commentary,” 
ad.loc., xb) mt propa onwpn) ow von qwo .pood xp pown me TY 
OVID o2 oy an xdbw wy (wappa a omsqw mo b5a cnyt mpm 
qa’an vay '3) Any) .omD aNNa om Avpw edo opodm oN 12 WIN o=>r 
boy vom man abso cnyow yrand rox are o™ onpm myna 7D CNT 
SON) OPN TIN APN nN eva soba ta Oy... mn “std ppm .oob> 
aya 'D anyy ... 2p>0> oxsp pown are o5>5 soNwy won myx ty ppand 


*8 Whether the translator rendered the plural forms ]10°™N and 173N by the 
singular — after all, Job alone was being addressed, even if the plural forms were 
meant as a manifestation of courtesy (so, e. g., N. Peters, Das Buch Job [1928], 
ad loc., p. 186; on this commentary, see Chap. I, p. 72 and nn. 72 and 75), or were 
meant to include the 0°71? in 17.8 (so, e. g., M. Z. Segal, 18 [Hebrew commentary 
on Job; Tel Aviv, 5708 — 1948]) — or whether his Hebrew Vorlage read the singular 
forms 0°¥N and ]’3N (so, e. g., Driver-Gray, loc. cit.;E. J. Kissane, p. 109), can 
scarcely be determined. 

*9 His Hebrew commentary on Job (rather, some parts of it) was published in 
vis NIpN, ed. I. Schwarz, pp. 149-66; other parts of it were published by S. Eppen- 
stein, ‘‘Un Fragment du Commentaire de Joseph Kimhi sur Job (Ch. I et XXXIV, 17 
a XLII),” Revue des Etudes Juives, 37 (1898), 86-102. A 12th century philologian, 
he was the father of the renowned David Kimhi (Radak). 

20 Standing for Rabbi Levi ben Gershon (14th cent. commentator); text may be 
found in the Rabbinic Bible, Miqgra’ot Gedolot. Abraham L. Lassen published an 
English translation of The Commentary of Levi ben Gershom (Gersonides) on the Book 
of Job (New York, 1946). 

2t David ben Aryeh Leb Altschul(ler) and his son Jehiel Hillel — both in the 
17th century, the former in Prague and the latter in Galicia — produced the well- 
known, popular commentary on the Bible, Mesudat David (‘‘The Fortress of David” 
[play on David Altschul]) and Mesudat Zion (‘‘The Fortress of Zion’) — the former 
explaining the context and the latter the meaning of individual words. The commen- 
tary is available in most editions of the Rabbinic Bible, Migra’ot Gedolot. 

22 Hebrew commentary on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, and Job (and Ps. 49, 51), 
published in Lemberg, 1876 (Job on pp. 197-207); 23 years earlier there had 
appeared in Padua his Italian translation of Job. 
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Nw) yD AYN OYDY INN °D S'n propa mbo Hpoind Fy PRY 272 WAN 
sy ond sow) oman wtb may np nyt ba opbs> xn mvyw> yan 


. top ats yp wwn no. While my primary purpose is to account 
for the rendering of the LXX, it is worth observing here that this inter- 
pretation may well be correct. Note how often the charge is hurled 
back and forth between Job and his three friends that too much 
talking is being done without really proving anything or without really 
listening to the argument of the other side — in reality but a rhetorical 
device. Thus, e. g., Bildad retorts to Job, Vaz m7 mbsb?nn isc 
yp-qpx (8.2), and Zophar too, my? xd o-37 357 (11.2); and Job to 
the friends, no2n nion oODpY) OY-OMN °D ON (12.2) and wang jn-7D 
... pwagn (13.5); whereupon Eliphaz, onp xbo many my? ont 
iva (15.2), and Job in return, ... moav-qatd ppd. . . nian mbsp cnyDw 
(16.2-3); then Bildad to Job, 7a7) ans) wan poo? oxap pown mW 
(our 18.2), and Job in reply, ob93 cinsatni °w_) yryin TAIWTY (19.2) 
and yybn 737 nN) 7278 CDN) CAND... NPD viny iow (21.2-3). 
Even Elihu harps on this theme, 32.4 ff. Our translator used 7avouat 
in the sense of ‘‘cease speaking’”’ (cf. OL: Quo usque non es taciturus, 
and Schleusner, Vol. IV, s. od matvouat, p. 261, “... ov avon; scl. 
Aadetv’’) also in 37.19 (see § 2 below), whereas he “‘spelled”’ it out in 
6.26 (... phuaciy we mavoe. [whence OL, paraphrasing in turn: 
stlentium mihi imponit|) — on which see § 6 below. 

It should be noted that our translator used good Greek idiom in 
omitting \éywy after matvouar; cf. e. g., Herodotus (ed. Loeb Classical 
Library), Book II, 136 (correct ‘'135’’ in Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek 
Lexicon’, s. Tavw), beginning ‘Podwros wév vuv Tepe TeTAVMAaL (trans- 
lation by A. D. Godley —a bit freely) ‘‘Enough has been said of 
Rhodopis”’; Book VII, 10, beginning, (Mapdédévuos mev . . . émede- 
nva...) émrémavto, ‘(Thus Mardonius...spoke...) and made an 
end.” For a parallel to our od mavoua, cf. Isa. 38.20 jan cnirn 
Gyn oprba) / kal ov matoouar ebloyGv ce meta Wadrnplov. 

19.14 (anew ype -25p) 194n / ob mpocerorncavTd pe (oi éyyt- 
Tatol mov), ‘(My kinsmen [see above at 6.15 and n. I1]) paid no 
attention to me.’ Schleusner (IV, 496 bottom) understood ov mpoo- 


3 According to Rahlfs, @®St read ob mpocetSov; none of the mss. in Holmes- 
Parsons has this reading. This word is found elsewhere in the LXX of the O. T. 
only in 6.15 (the identical clause: ov mpocetdoy me ov eyyuTaTo. pov / 172 "NS; 
see above, And Wisdom of Solomon 17.9 [Hebrew Vorlage uncertain]). It is tempting 
to see in mpocevdov the original reading, because (1) it isso rarely used and (2) the 
author was fond of repeating words and even entire clauses for similar — and some- 
times not so similar — Hebrew expressions (cf. J. Ziegler, ‘‘Der textkritische Wert 
der Septuaginta des Buches Job,” in Miscellaneis Biblicis, Vol. 11 [Romae, 1934], 
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moveouat here to have the meaning: ‘‘non vindicarunt me sibi, non pro 
suo me vindicarunt, vel: neglexerunt me proximi met. Ita apud Suidam 
... Apud Hesychium ob rpoceroinoarto redditur: ok nyamtnoar.” 
The Old Latin, a major witness to the meaning of the LXX, rendered: 
non curaverunt me (proximi mez). 

21.16 °3 7po. (oyw1 nxy) / (Epya b€ doeBOv) obk Eev—opa, 
‘(The acts of the impious) He [= (1m); see Chap. IV] does not be- 
hold.” The translator simply turned “is / are far from Him”’ into 
“He does not see.’’ Schleusner (II, 589, s. ovk egopaw) accounts for 
the rendering: ‘‘abominatur improborum agendi rationem.’’ The verb 
“to see’’ is one of our translator’s ‘‘Lieblingswoérter’’ (cf. Ziegler, 
284 f., for others); thus, e. g., mpoovdey in 6.15 (see above), and 
34.24 where 6 yap kipios TavTas égopa likewise constitutes a para- 
phrase. It may be noted that no problem in ‘‘theology”’ is involved 
here, since the LX X rendering is certainly no less ‘‘offensive’”’ than the 
Hebrew; as to how our verse fits into the context (cf., e. g., Dhorme; 
Stevenson, Notes), this is, fortunately, not our present concern. 

30.1 (Cj8x 7279") oy nw? (oniay) ~noND (WN) / (ods [=onix] od« 
nynoaunv eivar4 aélous (Kkuvav Tov éudv vouddwy), (whom) I 
did not deem to be the equal (of my shepherd dogs).’’ Whether G 
(correctly!) paraphrased oy nw> ... *noxp — as it seems to me — or 
read oy nivy ... mown (so Max L. Margolis, ‘‘Studien im griechischen 
alten Testament,’’ ZAW, 27 [1907], 262 top — but see below), it is 
clear that *nox» “‘I disdained (to set with)’’ was turned by our trans- 
lator into ‘I did not deem (to be equal).’’ Beer has thus erred in 
stating that “omasx *noxn nicht mitiibers. ist.’’?5 Neither is it necessary 
to assume (with Driver-Gray, Dhorme, and Peters, among others) 
that omax>onw had been left untranslated in ®. In Chap. IV I shall 
discuss the reading aésous (for nw?) in the translator’s Vorlage; but 
I may note here that — unless later copyists were at fault — already 
Origen did not realize that @ had reproduced the Hebrew fully, and 


284 ff.); mpoomotnoavtTo would then be a secondary, explanatory reading. On the 
other hand, one cannot dismiss the unanimous evidence not only of all the other 
uncial and cursive manuscripts, but also of the daughter versions. 

241 have followed Rahlfs (ed. Septuaginta) in reading efvat, which is lacking 
in @BSt and is transposed (a£tous evar) in @*. Our own understanding of the LXX 
in relation to the Hebrew does not depend on the presence or absence of euvat. 

25 This would appear to be the view also of Schleusner, since he discusses &£tov 
Nyeouat in connection with NY (I, 316 bottom), and "NDNP apparently not at all. 
However, H-R (=E. Hatch-H. A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint and the 
other Greek Versions of the Old Testament [including the Apocryphal Books], 2 vols. 
and Supplements [2 parts], Oxford, 1897-1906), does equate our DND with ‘7. a&vov 
c. neg.” 
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so inserted from Theodotion @y éfovdévouy Tatépas atiTay, the 
literal rendering of omiax *noxn ws. Thus this stich is twice rendered 
in the preserved Greek texts of Job. As to LXX ov, even a modern 
translator does not shrink from doing in our verse what the LXX did 


two millennia ago; cf., e. g., Kissane’s rendering, “‘... Whose fathers 
I would not have deigned [italics mine; where ‘‘disdained’”’ would have 
sufficed] to put with...’’ And, finally, it is quite probable that LXX 


“did not deem to be equal’’ is precisely the force of the Hebrew, as 
witness Targum myw> (whence nnwn> in the Be’ur of David Stra- 
shun’s Hebrew commentary on Job, 0°12: 1w:» [Wilna, 1897]; the 
xian [pp. 9-58] and the analysis ax ]2 [pp. 59-112] are worth anyone’s 
careful reading), and the observation by Kissane, among others, 
“.. Whose fathers I would not put, etc. This is often taken to mean 
‘whose fathers I would not make my shepherds.’ But this does not 
bring out the contrast between the elders of 8 ff. and the youths. The 
meaning is that their fathers were so despicable that he could not 
compare them [italics mine] with his dogs. . .’’ 

nyéeouat is used elsewhere by our translator, not only where 
expected (e. g., for an, in 13.24; 19.11; 33.10; 35.2; 41.19) but 
also in paraphrase, e. g., 42.6, 72x) Tey->y (monn pxypx yorby) / (610 
égat\toa éuauTov Kal érakny,) hynuar O€ EuavTov yy Kal 
oTooov.?7 

31.34 ots) “and I kept silent’? / rod wn éEayopetoar [OL: ne 
confiterer] é€vwmiov avtaey, ‘‘not to confess?® before them.’”’ Coming 

26 As to proposed ni¥? as the Vorlage of the LXX, the following may be noted: 
(1) ™ in Biblical Hebrew (used only in the pi‘el) never has the meaning ‘“‘make 
alike, equal’; (2) targumic mw? is the frequent equivalent of Heb. nw / ow 
(cf. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud, etc., s. yy, p. 1532b 
bottom); (3) LXX nynoapev evar agcovs not only isa — and perhaps even the — 
correct interpretation of OY my, but could hardly be the equivalent of nivd. it 
could but represent the hiph‘il nivad. (4) a&vos is the usual correspondent for the 
qal of MW, e. g., 33.27 cb MW); Prov. 3.15// 8.11; Esth. 7.4 (PHA MW). But in the 
qal, as in the hiph‘il, prep. O09 is quite anomalous. Finally, whether ) and ”? were 
prone to be confused in the script of the LX.X’s Hebrew Vorlage is dubious. 

27 Schleusner (III, 17, s. nyeowar / OMI) comments, “‘... ubi an aliter legerint, 
me ignorare fateor: nam etiam alibi in hoc libro magna in vertendo libertate usi 
sunt.” I have tried, and failed, to see anything significant for 42.6 in only partially 
similar 30.19 1P8) BY Swon WA MNT / Hynoa. 6 pe, ica [OL: aestimavit 
me sicul] THAD, &v YH Kal o70d@ pov 7 mepts. In 41.20 (bap / WynTat) and 23 
(2 Ow? / HyaraL... WomeEp), nYeouat is used neatly in periphrasis. 

28 Our word eayopevw means exclusively ‘confess’? throughout the LXX, as 
is evident from the Hebrew equivalents (usually root 77) and from the contexts: 
Lev. 5.5; 16.21; 26.40; Num. 5.7; I Kings 8.31 ({72t p>] ms [82}] / [kal 267] 
kal eayopevon .. .); Ps. 32.5; Symmachus at Prov. 28.13; Ezra (II Esdras) 10.1: 
Neh. 1 (II Esdras 11).6; 9 (19).2, 3; Theodotion at Dan. 9.20. 
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towards the end of a chapter in which he denies having committed a 
number of specific sins that the average mortal commits, Job asserts 
(v. 33) — the LXX—~ei 6€ kal duaptav dxovoiws expuwa tiv 
auaptiav pov, “Or did I, having sinned unwittingly, hide my sin?” 
It is in line with this assertion that our translator has interpreted — 
correctly, it would seem — on™ “‘did I keep silent” as ‘‘did I not con- 
fess?”’ Cf., e. g.. B. Szold, avs 150,79 ad loc., °wo> ox, Sy ANN oN 
pwd dy Sp pwd sy "oN. Consequently, I do not see the need of 
following Dhorme in rejecting everything in vv. 333° and 34 as the 
natural source of the LXX translation of os! (p. 426, “G... 
s’inspire du Ps. XXXII.5...{et] me répond donc plus au v. 34>’’) and 
to go looking for it in Ps. 32.5.3? The thought, of course, is not unknown 
in the Bible, e. g., Prov. 28.13.33 

34.21 at (vqys) “221 / A€ANOev 6€ abTov obdév (Gv tpadacoov- 
ow), ‘‘nothing is hidden from (or, escapes) Him.’’ Lest anyone get 
the notion that our translator wanted to avoid the anthropomor- 
phism ‘He sees,’’ it may be noted (1) that he had reproduced the 
first stich of this verse anthropomorphically ([wx-2qa)-2y vry7> / 


ae 


29 | have characterized this Hebrew commentary as “‘a fine piece of scholarship, 
unfortunately insufficiently consulted and appreciated even by Jewish scholars” 
(‘Jewish Biblical Scholarship in America,’ in the Tercentenary Issue of JQR, 
45 [April, 1955], 383-5). 

; In discussing the entire section, Isaiah de Trani, the Younger, 24d ays wip 
IANA uN Dr imye (on this 13th-14th century Italian Talmudist, whose com- 
mentaries were the first to be issued in Italy that were free from allegorical inter- 
pretation, see Jewish Encyclopedia, V1, 644), ed. I. Schwarz, Y1J8 NPN (pp. 41-67), 
p. 58, contrasts O78) in our verse (... 17123 4S °PN)...) with Was in v. 37, 
and states, ... *YwD Dy ATINI Tax TYX) Ty SD Syw iTIN “YS DDD [I assume 
that the Tin 1YX1 YX. . *1Y¥ in the printed ed. is an error for 7). 

30 i) °ana jing *YYB OTD N’BD-ON (correct the position of the silugq [))\¥] 
in Kittel’s BH3). 

3t Vy. 33-34 are very difficult in the Greek-Hebrew; I am merely trying to 
account for O78). In the case of another single word, O78) in v. 33, for which 
Schleusner (I, 125 bottom) finds no correspondent (while equating éxpufa with 
’N’DD, and duaptwy daKxovoiws with YWD), I believe that Beer’s hunch, ‘‘Ist hier 
viell. OT8D durch dk. umschrieben?”’, is correct, viz., our translator understood 
DIS) as ‘‘as Adam,” just as the Targum did (0782), and interpreted it as ‘‘unwit- 
tingly,” for that is precisely how Adam sinned in the face of the combined efforts of 
the serpent and Eve. 

s2 "DIN? 72iV) WW"T8 NNN 

MM? wD °2y TTI NON 
720 "NNwn yi OXY) THN) 


In fact, it is v. 33, with "(YWD OTN °N’DIOR, rather than our v. 34, that bears some 
resemblance to *YWD... MDD"N9 in the Psalms passage. 
33 DIY AY) MTD (6 be eEnyobuevos) 2S? NP VYYD 1DID. 
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avTos yap Oparns €or), (2) that he had turned ‘(The acts of the 
impious) are far from Him”’ (see above, at 21.16) into ‘‘He does not 
see,’ and (3) that he had turned *n->3 *ryp apbyn in 28.21 — where 
only man was involved — into precisely our Greek idiom, A€Anbe 
mavTa avOpwrov, “it has escaped: the notice of every man.’ On 
anthropomorphisms, see below, Chap. III. 


2. Just as our translator sometimes reproduced a word in the Hebrew 
text by its opposite in Greek together with a negative particle, so 
that H=G@-+ov (or uh), so conversely was a negative particle in the 
Hebrew combined with another word to form but one word in the 
Greek, giving us the equation 6=%H-+n> (or 5x, etc.). The passages 
that follow illustrate this stylistic characteristic of the translator.33¢ 

3.16 max xd pow (512 is) / () @omep ExTpwua) ExTropevdmevov 
éx untpas untpos, ‘(Or like an untimely birth) coming forth from 
the mother’s womb.”’ Schleusner suggested that ‘‘ante exaop. exci- 
disse videtur uwymw vel ovmw’’; Hatch-Redpath wondered whether 
exTrop. =0v?; according to Beer (so also in BH), “any xd is in G 
untibersetzt geblieben”’ and “‘exzop. diirfte auf eine Form von xvp 
‘Kommen’ zuriickgehen d.i. Ms jv’ (Beer); cf. Dhorme, ‘'G ne 
rend pas mmx xd.”’ Ball thinks that ‘‘G... omits the Neg. Particle 
and implies ua instead of 19v.”’ Actually, however, the translator did 
reproduce the preserved Hebrew text, only instead of rendering it 
literally, ‘“(Or as a hidden untimely birth) I had not been,’’ he com- 
bined the negative particle xb with mmx pov into éxopevouevor. 
Accordingly, # “I was not hidden’ =@ “I came forth from the 
mother’s womb.” For the perfectly good Hebrew background of 6, 
cf. Jer. 1.5, onqo xxn ova. The root jov is rendered elsewhere 
(31.33; 40.13) literally, by xpvareuv. 

13.20 “oy wyn>e onvar / dvety J€ wor xpnon, “But two 
things grant me.”’ According to Beer and’ Dhorme, the translator left 
out ?x. According to Gard (p. 78),34 “By omitting the negative bx... 
the translator avoids the idea that Job could command God not to do 
anything to him...” Yet the fact is obvious that the Hebrew text 
tells us immediately, in the very next verse, what the two things are, 
and the translator reproduced them literally — and that includes the 
anthropomorphism and the bluntness of the first stich: pnqn *¥yp app 


338 Modern translators sometimes do this; cf., e. g., M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, 
Chronologically Treated, etc. (Chicago, 1938), at 49.13, “I have rendered positively 
what in Hebrew is expressed negatively.”’ 

34 Donald H. Gard, The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of 
Job (Philadelphia, 1952); see chap. I, pp. 70 f. and n. 63. 
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anvan-re ynox / THY XElpa am’ Euod améxov, Kal 6 YoBos cov MN 
me KatatwAnooéTw. To list our verse in the Septuagint under the 
section ‘“‘Disparagement of the Perfect Character of God Avoided” 
(Gard, pp. 76 ff.) is to ignore the entire context. 

That xpaw here should be rendered approximately ‘‘grant’’ rather 
than ‘“‘do”’ or the like, is evident from the marginal gloss in H-P 106, 
dvo por wou doons, and from the OL translation of our LXX: Duo 
concede mtht. | cannot agree with Schleusner (V, 535 top) that ‘‘ypnon 
... Verba haec efficiunt sensum contrarium textui hebr.’’ and that 
the LXX text is corrupt: ‘“‘post 6€ omissum esse 47, quod propter 
sequens pot facile fieri potuit.’’ H ‘(Two things) do not do to me’”’ is 
equivalent to @ “grant me’’; and it is interesting in this very connec- 
tion that the Revised Standard Version (RSV), whether under the 
influence of the LXX I do not know, rendered precisely, “Only grant 
two things to me.” 

14.12 3p? Nd (apy cnbasty) / (€ws dv 6 ov’pavos ob pn) oup- 
pagy, “(until the heaven is not) sewn (or, joined) together.’’ The 
negative xb was combined with yp (cf. Arabic us), “to rend asunder, 
cleave,’’ to produce ouvppagy. Accordingly, ® “will not be torn 
asunder’ =@ ‘will be joined together.’’ The entire problem was dis- 
cussed in some detail in my article on ‘“The Hebrew and Greek Texts 
of Job 14.12” (JOR, 28 [1937-38], 57-68; my argument was ac- 
cepted by G. R. Driver, p. 77 and n. 5 of his chapter on ‘‘Problems in 
the Hebrew Text of Job” in Wisdom in Israel and tn the Ancient Near 
East.35 

20.26 narxd (we invoxn) / (karéderar aitoy mip) a&kavorov. On 
the rarity of &kavoTos, see chapter VIII below. 

24.1 ony wexrxd “wo vitp / dua TL d€ Kbprov ENafov wpat, 
“But why have seasons been neglected by (escaped the notice of) the 
Lord?” According to Dathe,3° Bickell (p. 19, § 6), Merx, Siegfried,37 
Beer, G. A. Barton (JBL, 30 [1911], 75), Gray, Ball, Dhorme, and 
Kissane, the translator omitted the Hebrew particle xb; and all the 
aforementioned but Dathe, Bickell, and Siegfried emend the Hebrew 
text in accordance with the Greek. Hatch-Redpath are unable to 
determine the equation (AavOavev =f). Now the root jpxy may be 
taken to mean ‘‘to hide (from someone or something)’’ = to guard (e. g., 


” 


14.13, "resn / we €pvdAagkas), or “to store up (for someone),” e. g., 


35 The H. H. Rowley Festschrift = Supplement to Vetus Testamentum, III, ed. 
M. Noth - D. Winton Thomas [Leiden, 1955]). 

36 J. A. Dathe, Jobus, Proverbia...notisque philologicis et criticis illustrate 
(Halae, 1789). 

37 Carl Siegfried, The Book of Job (Leipzig, 1893); see Chap. I, n. 67. 
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15.20, yrv> wx / dedouéva duvaory. It is in the latter sense that 
the translator interpreted our 1x1 (cf. JPS, ‘Why are times not laid 
up...2; RSV, “Why are not times... kept... ?’’), only he com- 
bined the negative particle xb with 1px: to produce €Aafov. Accord- 
ingly, # ‘‘Why were seasons not laid up by the Almighty?” =@ “Why 
did seasons escape the notice of (or, Why were seasons overlooked, 
neglected by) the Lord?” 

31.19 wmayrban (aai8 oyqyox) / yuuvov, where ® “without 
clothing” =@ ‘naked.’ Contrast 24.7 wiay *9an (are? oiny) / (yu- 
vos...) avev iwariwy, where the use of yuuvous for ony precluded 
its use for wab~ban also. 

32.19 mnarNd (np cwatun) / () 6€ yaoThp mov @omwep aoxds 
yrevKous Céwv) dedeuevos, ‘(And my belly is like a skin of sweet 
wine) bound up,” where ® ‘‘not open”’ (cf. JPS ‘‘which hath no vent’’) 
=@ “bound up.’’3§ 

37.19 (qwn-3Bp) Joyred / mavowpueda, “‘let us cease.” BH “‘let 
us not order (our speech)” (cf. JPS ‘“‘we cannot order our speech”’; 
RSV ‘‘we cannot draw up our case’) =@ “‘let us cease (speaking).”’ 
See § 1 above and § 6 below, at 18.2, for a note on mavopar [AEywr]. 


3. The Septuagint may at times turn an assertive sentence in the 
negative into an interrogative or rhetorical sentence implying the 
negative. 

10.7 (oxp a7) ps (~wIR Nd~D AnVTbY) / (oldas yap dru ovK 
noéBnoa,) a\A\d Tis (6 EK THY xELpa@v gov EéEaLpovpeEvos); Ball’s 
*p} misses the point. It may be noted that although most translations 
(including RV, JPS, and RSV) and many scholars construe the second 
stich as an interrogative (taking our verse with vv. 4 ff.), ®’s rendering 
of the first stich proves beyond all doubt that it understood the second 
stich interrogatively. 

12.14 mp? xo) (way apr) mar x21 (bing? 17) / (€av KaTaBadp) 
tis oikodounoe; (€av KAelon Kat’ av avOpwrwv) Tis dvoléeL; ac- 
cording to Bickell, Beer, and Ball the translator read *» ... m12° °» 
nn’. In reality @ merely turned ® ‘‘and it cannot be (re)built .. . 
and it cannot be opened”’ into the rhetorical ‘‘who can (will) rebuild... 
who can (will) open?’’ — implying, No one. 

23.8 i> pas xd) (tiny) urs) Toox op 19) ‘(Behold I go foreward, 
and He is not, and backward,) and I do not perceive Him’”’ / (els 
yap Te@Ta Topevoomar Kal ovKéTL eiul [= rN], TA O€ Er’ EcXaToOLs) 


38 Schleusner (s. d€w, II, p. 73 end) seems to have mised the equation here: 
Praeterea legitur Iob. XXXII, 19. ubi dedeuevos de suo addiderunt, ut sensum 
magis perspicuum redderent. 
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tt ot0a; (OL: nam et si primus ambulavero, ultra non ero, et in novissimis 
quomodo sciam % eum?}. Several scholars have described @’s rendering 
as “‘dogmatisch”’; so, e. g., Beer, Dhorme, (‘‘... pour sauvegarder 
l’omniprésence de Dieu’’), Gerleman (p. 58, following Dhorme, ‘‘The 
translator possibly considered that the Hebrew expression conflicted 
with the idea of God’s omnipresence’’), Gard (p. 10, following Dhorme 
and Gerleman, but without citing his source, ‘‘To the translator the 
Hebrew seemed to be an infringement upon the omnipresence of 
God’’). 

Withal, I have not succeeded in finding in the Hebrew text any 
cause for theological alarm on the part of the translator. All that the 
preserved Hebrew text says is that no matter in which direction Job 
turns he cannot make contact with God; this is precisely the argument 
throughout the Book, including the Lord’s speech to Job out of the 
whirlwind (38 ff.). There was no reason for the translator to avoid 
reproducing this orthodox sentiment, and indeed he did not avoid it. 
All that he did was to turn ® ‘‘and I do not perceive Him” (an asser- 
tive sentence in the negative) into ‘‘what do I know?” (a rhetorical 
sentence implying the negative). And while our translator employed 
this stylism elsewhere, he may have had a good reason for it here. 
In the first stich (ars) qos otp yn) the Septuagint (kat ouKeTe ep) 
read ars) for urs). It so happens that the Hebrew Babylonian tradi- 
tion has preserved the reading urs as a Rethib, and the Vulgate, in 
addition, reads non ero. Dhorme sweepingly lumps all three together 
as “‘corrections dogmatiques, pour sauvegarder l’omniprésence de 
Dieu.” But this arbitrary assertion lacks justification. For one thing, 
Dhorme would have found it quite difficult to prove that the Babylon- 
ian tradition resorted to such willful ‘‘correction”’ of the Hebrew text, 
and for this kind of reason. Secondly, St. Jerome was not at all wont 
to do what Dhorme gratuitously attributes to him here. Thirdly, it is 
poor method to lump all three together, as Dhorme did, as though 
there were really any real connection between the Septuagint and the 
Babylonian kethib. And finally, it is so much more likely that the 
translator found in his Hebrew Vorlage *1rm), the reading independently 
preserved in the Babylonian kethib, and rendered it literally; whether 
St. Jerome actually read urs in his Hebrew manuscript, or (as it 
appears more likely to me) simply followed the LXX, can hardly be 
determined. 

Getting back to the second stich, it could well be that having 
read and rendered -1rm) / Kae ovKeTe ey, the translator found no 
immediate antecedent for ib (pax sbi); note, too, that he had read 
~ypwn (so also the Peshitta, Vulgate, and a number of Hebrew manu- 
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scripts) instead of preserved -ypwo ‘‘my Judge” in v. 7. Accordingly, 
Tl oda is not at all a bad rendering. 

In this connection 9.11 should be cited, where our translator ren- 
dered ib pax xd) (Ado asty xd) coy Tay: Ja) by (é€av brepBH we, od 
un tow Kal éav mapedOn pwe,) 006’ @s eyvwv [OL: nec sic sciam]. While 
at first glance it would appear that the LX X suppressed 1? (so, e. g., 
Beer, ‘‘G...vermeidet die Beziehung von 1? auf Gott’’), two inde- 
pendent facts disprove this notion: (1) not only are *¥y ray’ and 4m, 
with God as the subject, reproduced in our verse, but the vigorous 
language in the verse immediately following is likewise retained: 
myyno pox ToNe~D pw op ARM jo / €av amaddadén Tis aooTpeE- 
ye; 4 Tis €pet atT@ Ti éwoinoas; (2) our translator, it is generally 
recognized (see n. I above), was quite conscious of good Greek style; 
yet he is denied the privilege of good style, and is charged facilely with 
anti-anthropomorphic prejudice. In v. 11 he added pe to mapedOn / 
mbm only because of corresponding vrepBn we for *?y ray’, and he did 
not reproduce 1b with pa’ because corresponding mx IN / L6w has no 
object. 

34.12 vewn my? xd oq) yw Nd Os ome AK, “Of a truth, God will 
not do wickedly, and the Almighty will not pervert justice’ / oin 
6€ TOV KUpLoOY a&TOTAa ToLnoeY H TavToKpaTwp Tapakser Kpioy; 
‘And do you think that the Lord will do wrong, or that the Almighty 
will pervert judgment?” Beer misses altogether the effect of © when 
he asserts that H was ‘‘von G als Frage gefasst.’’ ® simply turned the 
assertive sentence in the negative (‘‘God will not ...’’) into a rhetor- 
ical sentence implying the negative (‘‘Do you think God will ...?’’). 
In making the equation “@=ywv bx nqox 4x prob (ox misread 
naps om. x?),”’ Ball has misunderstood the LXX completely. 

The parallel passage, 8.3, pix7miy? ‘“Ww-ox) vawo my? dyn, was 
reproduced literally: un 6 Kbptos déuknoe Kplywy 6 Ta TaYTA 
jmomnoas Tapaker TO Olikaoy; and, finally; our translator minced no 
words in 19.6, where ‘3n\y aDN~D iDNayT was reproduced yv@re obv 
é7t 0 KUpLos éoTLV 6 Tapa~as. One given to sensitivity to anthro- 
pomorphism does not call God a rapdéas. 


4. Our translator on occasion turned an assertive or optative sentence 
into an interrogative or rhetorical sentence having much the same 
force. 

8.12 war wxn-7> c1Bd) (AuprNd jaya amtiy) / mpd ToD mely Taca 
Boravnv ovxl Enpatverar; ‘And before every herb has drunk (ab- 
sorbed moisture), does it not wither?’ Thus % “it withers’ = © 
“does it not wither?” 
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10.18 (isto-xkd py) yas Canssin ana nd) / (ivart obv éx Kol- 
Atas pe €Enyayes) Kal ovk amelavov, (d~baduos 5é we OvK Eide); 
“(Then why did you bring me forth from the womb,) and why did 
I not die (without an eye seeing me)?” According to Merx, Bickell, 
Siegfried, Beer, and Ball, ® read yusy xd(a). In reality, @ merely 
rendered % ‘‘would that I had perished’”’ (so JPS; RSV ‘“‘would that 
I had died’’; and cf. Rashi, . . . ona» yrs oxnbn) by ‘why did I not 
perish?’ According to Dhorme, ‘‘G supplée une négation devant yux 
pour faire dépendre de l’interrogation du début.” It would be more 
correct, however, to word it, “@ rendered ys ‘would that I had 
perished’ by ovx amefavov, only because wate was understood from 
the first stich.’’ Since np? does not extend its influence over the second 
stich (for then % would have had to read something like .. . mb 
yas xd), @ could easily have rendered yx by a corresponding Greek 
construction, without being compelled to turn it into an interrogative; 
cf. 10.19b below, where 6rd Ti yap ... ovK is used, even though the 
first stich is not interrogative. It may be that © was influenced by 
3.11, where yi) cosy? oaD mox ont Nd nnd (xd ond extends its 
influence to b; cf. JPS ‘‘Why did I not perish at birth?”; RSV ‘“‘Why 
did I not... come forth from the womb and expire?’’) was rendered 
dua TL yap év Kotla ovK éTedeUTNTA... Kal ovK EvOYs aTwAOUNY 
(6va TL is of course understood in b, as, e. g., in RSV). 

10.19 baw (rap jwan mAs cn’ ND TWD) “I should have been 
carried”’ (so JPS; RSV ‘‘Would that I... were... carried”) / 6ta Ti 
yap...ouK amnd\A\aynv; ‘Why was I not snatched away?” (OL: 
non sum |sepultus] protinus; cf. \nn / aadAagow in 9.12). Schleusner 
put it this way (s. awad\aTTw, I, 325): liber (sc. a molestiis huius 
vitae) dismissus essem. Non male quoad sensum. 

14.3 (Jey VEYA NAN °NN)) APY ANPB APyyAR / ovXL Kal TovUTOU 
Noyov érornow (kal TovTov [=inks)] ézolnoas eioeOElty Ev KpiuaTe 
év@m.ov gov); ‘Have you not taken account of such a one?”’ Dhorme’s 
opinion that \oyov emoinow implies *ry *nnp», and that ‘“‘Le change- 
ment de la 2° personne en 1'¢ supprime l’anthropomorphisme,”’ is 
apparently based on a lapse (cf. below, §9 at 10.17 for a similar 
lapse) —that of thinking of wovnow (Ist person, future) for our 
emo.now (2nd person, aorist middle; cf. OL: Nonne etiam huius curam 
habuisti); moreover, the use of oyov moveouar ‘‘take account of” 
would have been sufficient to avoid the anthropmorphism, had this 
been the mind of the translator. This Greek expression, incidentally, 
is used only once elsewhere in the Bible, in 22.4, where ynyve0 
(vp¥pa Joy 8Q)) AmP2> was rendered H AdOyor Gou ToLovpEvos ENeYEaL 
oe (Kal ouvercedevoeTal cou eis Kplowy) ; 
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15.4 MN? en oANAX (JPS, ‘Yea, thou doest away with fear’’; 
RSV, “But you are doing away with the fear of God”) / ov xal ob 
amemounow yoBov ‘‘And have you not done away with fear?’ [OL: 
nonne tu reppulisti timorem] — implying, ‘‘Yes.” 


5. Our translator sometimes reproduced an interrogative in the 
negative, or a rhetorical sentence implying Yes, by a sentence in the 
affirmative. As a result of this stylism, # and @ may take on the form 
of question and answer respectively. Thus ® “Is not. . .?’’ becomes 
“this hin: 

11.2 my? xd (aaq aw)q, “Should not (the multitude of words) be 
answered?” (so JPS; RSV, ‘‘Should a multitude of words go unan- 
swered?”’)/(6 T& TOAAG Aeywr) Kal avTaxotoera ‘(He that speaks 
much39) shall also listen in turn” [OL: Qui multa dicit, et audire debet). 
Beer’s ‘‘aber xb >G’’ misses the point completely; he could have 
learned this from Schleusner (I, 294 top), ‘‘... Libere transtulerunt.”’ 
Dhorme has put the cart before the horse: ‘‘L’omission de l’interroga- 
tion dans G améne la suppression de la négation x?.”’ Incidentally, 
avTakovw is used only here in the entire LXX. 

IT.1 qian? xd) (ye x7), “Will He not then consider it?’’ (so JPS; 
RSV “will he not consider it?’; T pany xd) apy von wes; V [Et 
videns iniquitatem] nonne considerat?) / (t6wv b€ &ToTAa) ov Tapo- 
Werau, “He will not overlook it’’ [OL: et videns iniusta non neglegit). 
Schleusner (IV, 246 top: “‘... Fortasse loco ob legendum est xal aut 
ei kat’’) and Ball (“G...=jnam ib) and it He heedeth.. .’’) have 
missed the import of the Septuagint. Bacher’s statement (‘‘Das 
Targum zu Hiob,’”’ MGW, 20 [1871], 210), ‘“‘Affirmativsatzen pflegt 
er [viz., T] die Form von Fragesatzen zu geben; z. b. 11.11,” is in this 
case unacceptable, because }nan’ x>1 was construed not assertively 
but interrogatively. Nor does the other example by Bacher (26.5) 
support his statement; not only T but also Theodotion takes it inter- 
rogatively, and Theodotion follows # very closely throughout our 
Book. 

12.11 jnan poo yts Nxdn, ‘Does not the ear try words?” / obs ev 


\ t 


yap pnua dvaxpiver, ‘‘For the ear indeed discerns words” [OL: auris 


39 Whether @ (and so too Symmachus 6 7oAvAaXos, T won DDT WD, 
V Numquid qui multa loquitur [non et audiet?]) must really derive from (0’727) 1727 
rather than from masoretic 257 (so most scholars; cf., e. g., Beer, Ehrlich), is far 
from certain; more careful study is required. Certainly the Hebraists of old knew 
well that 0°03 37 is natural with corresponding 0°NDW WN; consequently, the read- 
ing 25 which the Masoretes received from their predecessors and preserved for their 
descendants cannot glibly be dismissed. 
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enim sermones diiudicat]. It can scarcely be argued that ® understood 
in svn an emphatic particle meaning ‘‘surely’’ or the like, since 
everywhere else in our Book (except in 11.2, m3y’° xb... a, on which 
see above) it rendered xbn by rorepov (or 4) ov>x, or the like. 

14.16 cnxen-7y sipwnnd (tizpn ays omy7a) / (nplOunoas dé 
pov Ta émiTNOebpata) Kal ov un TapédOn ce obey TSV auapTLOv 
pov “(But you have numbered my pursuits,) and none of my sins 
shall escape you” [OL: et nthil te latuit peccatorum meorum]. According 
to many scholars, e. g., Ewald,#? Bickell, Kamphausen,* Dillmann,4? 
Beer, Duhm,* Wutz,4* Dhorme, and Peters, @ derives from 7iayn dys 
Cnxon zty). In reality, however, our translator had the same Hebrew 
text as we do, but he merely interpreted it interrogatively, namely, 
“Dost Thou not watch over my sin?” (so AV), implying an answer in 
the affirmative; and thus ‘“‘And none of my sins shall escape you”’ in 
@ reproduces the sense of ‘‘Dost Thou not watch over my sin?” in B. 

This explanation also renders superfluous the unconvincing expla- 
nation of Heller# that wapé\Oy =root 77y, a corruption of “yx in 
the first stich. The interrogation sign (;) placed at the end of our 
verse in Swete’s edition of @® (contrast the colon in Rahlfs’ ed.) is 
to be excised as an attempt to square © with B®. It is obvious that to 
interpret ® assertively and @ interrogatively would yield no sense in 
the context. 

15.11 bs nininin yen vynn, “Are the consolations of God too few 
for you?” / ddAtya @y nuapTnkas yewaotiywoat, ‘For few of the 
sins you committed have you been scourged.”’ According to Doederlein 
(quoted by Schleusner, s. waorrydw, III, 498, ‘‘Doederleinio legisse 
videntur”’) @=nisva man; “S...was die Conson. ano and mxon 
voraussetzt” (Merx); @=n’no: ynnyo vyon (Beer); “@... may 
represent 70D vyn; meuwaotuy. perhaps stands for nomi or noninn 
thou hast rued (c bx ut Praep. ad init. translatum!) =x nym’ 


40 Heinrich Georg August Ewald, Das Buch Job (in Die Dichter des Alten Bundes?, 
Gottingen, 1854). 

4« Adolf Hermann Heinrich Kamphausen, Das Buch Hiob (in Christian C. J. 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, V, 3 1, 3, Leipzig, 1868), pp. 435-6. 

4 Das Buch Hiob* (Leipzig, 1876); see Chap. I, n. 66. 

4 Bernhard Duhm, Das Buch Hiob erkldrt (Freiburg, 1897); see Chap. I, n. 68. 

44 Franz Xavier Wutz, Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronymus 
(1925, 1933); see Chap. I, p. 68 and nn. 51-54. In his commentary on Das Buch Job 
(Stuttgart, 1939; on which see Chap. I, pp. 72-3), Wutz was silent in the matter. 

4s W. B. Stevenson, Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Poem of Job (Aber- 
deen, 1951; cf. Chap. I, n. 77), ad loc. (p. 58), has argued against this emendation. 

46 Chaim Heller, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta, I, Die Tychsen-Wutzsche 
Transkriptionstheorie (Berlin, 1932), p. 12. 
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(Ball); ‘““G s’écarte résolument du TM” (Dhorme). However, no 
readings different from our preserved text need be assumed here for 
the LXX. The question posed by Eliphaz, the speaker of this chapter, 
“Are the consolations of God too few (RSV: small) for you?’’, or in 
other words, ‘‘Haven’t you received enough consolations from God?” 
(cf. Rashi, oan on any ay ism 47> aun wx Ds moimin JOD vynT; 
so also Masnuth47), was turned by @ into ‘‘For few of your sins have 
you been punished.”’ This explanation also makes it unnecessary to 
force upon the root om, only in this passage in the entire Bible, a 
secondary meaning ‘‘punishment, scourge,”’ i. e., ““‘what one consoles 
himself with” (so, e. g., Schleusner,#® Dhorme). Surely God would 
not be represented as one who consoles Himself with punishments! 

21.16 ow opa xb in / év xepol yap 7 ablrav ta ayaéa, 
“For in (their) hands was their good.’ According to Bickell (p. 
19, § 6), Merx, Beer, Ball, Dhorme (‘‘peut’’), Peters,49 Baumgartel,5° 
and Gard (p. 74), @ deleted the negative xb. This is really not 
so. Our translator simply construed the Hebrew interrogatively, 
“Ts not their good in their hand?’’, implying the answer in the 
affirmative, and so rendered it in the Greek. Cf., e. g., Rashi, 
ova on b> px a) ona; Hirzel,st ‘‘Siehe, ist nicht in ihrer Hand ihr 
Gliick?”’; Dhorme, “‘... ou [G peut provenir] d’une interprétation de 
x> jn dans le sens d’une interrogation négative.’’ On the possibility of 
17 being used as an interrogative particle, see, e. g., Dohrme, D. 
Yellin, ““Une deuxieme forme de hé interrogatif en hébreu biblique,”’ 
REJ, 94 (1933), 139-142. 


6. On a few occasions the translator turned an interrogative or 
rhetorical sentence implying an answer in the negative, into an 
assertive sentence implying, or actually in, the negative. 

5.1 men owinpo vo->s) say wo (xreqp) / (€mexadeoar 6€) et Tis 
got UmaKovoeTar 7H El TIVa ayyédwY aylwy bn, ‘(But call,) (as) 
if any one will respond to you [OL: si quis tibi respondeaé], or (as) if 


47 R. Samuel ben Nissim (?14th century), commentary on Job, ed. S. Buber 
(Berlin, 1889). Cn the date, see A. Marx, JOR, 1 (1910-11) 431-2 (with references 
to S. B»ber, A. Neubaver, and W. Bacher). 

48 Loc. cit., ““... Mihi autem LXX cum Syro et Arabe non hebr. ex illa verbi 07) 
notione, secundum quam notat iniurias ulciscendo animo suo obsequi, et hine con- 
solationem accipere, ut Vogelio quoque visum est. 

49 See above, n. I. 

5° Friedrich Baumgartel, Der Hiobdialog (Beitrdge zur Wissenschaft vom A. und 
N.T., Vierte Folge, Heft 9, 1933), p. 105. 

* Ludwig Hirzel, Hiob (in series Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum A. T., 
Leipzig, 1839). 
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you will see any of the angels.’’ Cf. Elijah Gaon, xd pysn ox 4K 7D 
qMIs my. 

6.26 iavnn ov noindn / ovdé 6 Edeyxos bua phuaciy pe 
mavoe. [OL: Neque increpatio vestra silentium mihi imponit]. Accord- 
ing to Beer, ® read (oder [:|naw>) (2)wam od (o>)nD1n 8d1; Dhorme 
believes that “G ... remplace noon par non bx et iavnn par 
wnn (de nwn).”’ Actually, our translator merely turned %, approxi- 
mately ‘‘Do ye hold words to be an argument?” (so JPS; RSV, ‘‘Do 
you think that you can reprove words ...?’’) — coming after 6.25b, 
“But what doth your arguing argue?” (JPS; RSV, “But what does 
reproof from you reprove?’’) — into ‘“‘your reproof will not stop me 
from speaking.” 

6.30 (nig pa? xd cpm ox) aby ocnwba wn / ob yap éotuv év 
yAwoon pou &dxoy, ‘For there is no injustice in my tongue.’’ Cf. 
Masnuth, mdiy ra> onaox xd samba; Zerahiah of Barcelona, mr bo 
mbxw oy nanyo mona. 

9.16 (Cbip preva possnd) caiy?) cosapros / édy Te Kadéow Kal [7 
vrakxovon, ‘And if I call, (even) then He will not respond’ [OL: 
si vero invocavero, et non exaudierit]|. According to Duhm, @=xb 
*ny’. Dhorme explains wn as ‘‘une corruption de pe’; but we would 
appear to be impossible, since vraxovw governs only the genitive 
(uov) or the dative (wor). A corruption in the Septuagint is unlikely, 
however, because not a single manuscript offers any variants of un; 
indeed, yun is lacking altogether in codices Alexandrinus and Sinaiticus 
and in 20 H-P manuscripts, perhaps because the Hebrew lacked a 
correspondent for it. (Rahlfs deleted uy in his ed. of LX X — hardly 
with sufficient reason.) It would appear that the translator construed 
the Hebrew as meaning, ‘‘(If I call,) will He answer me?”’, implying the 
answer, No, and he rendered appropriately, ‘‘He will not answer me.”’ 

Whether © construed °’ny» correctly (contrast Gesenius-Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Hebrew Grammar’ § 111x, p. 330, and practically all ancient 
and modern critics) or not, is not our concern at this point; here we 
must merely try to account for &. Whether the translator read pre- 
served °ny"}, or °ny"), or simply *ny’— the 1 might have been over- 
looked by the translator, or a scribe before him, between (ny)? and 
»(ns1p) — can scarcely be determined; a reading ‘nym is not likely. 

14.10 #x) ON yIM (woo mio ran) / meca@v dé Bpords ovdxért 
éoru, ‘‘and man having perished, he no longer exists’’ [OL: Vir vero 
cum mortuus fuerit, abit]. Some scholars would emend masoretic 1x), 
on the basis of @, to 1r~) or ps) (Merx, Siegfried, Beer, Ball); ‘“@®. . . lis 
le banal 1x)’ (Dhorme). No emendation or variant reading is really 
necessary, however; ® merely rendered the rhetorical vs) by ‘He no 
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longer exists.”” Cf. Mesudath David, ohiy ty aw 8d edn yin ps. The 
fact that de Rossi 574 has the reading ys) does not justify, in view of 
the lack of support elsewhere — apart from our knowledge of 6’s 
style — any emendation of the preserved text. 

25.3 (an7ix oyprnd vn-by1) ytd apon wn / uw yap Tus VroAaBor 
dt EoTL TapéAKvots Te.patats; “For let none think that there is a 
respite for robbers’”’ [OL: Nemo enim putet esse moram piratis]. The 
Hebrew ‘‘Is there?’’, implying, There is not, was rendered in @, ‘‘For 
let none think that there is.”’ 


7. On at least one occasion our translator turned an interrogative 
sentence implying ‘‘No” into its opposite in the interrogative, and 
then added a negative particle to square the Hebrew with the Greek. 
Thus the Hebrew “Is it the weak...?”, implying “‘No, it is the 
strong,” was reproduced in the Greek by “‘Is it not the strong. ..?”, 
implying, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

26.2,3a mpan xb? (pxyrnp) synd vinr (nywin) 12 N22? (ay 7) 
(nytin 359 mwm) / (rive mpdoKxercoar 7} Tive wédAdELS Bonfety; mTOTE- 
pov ovx @ Todd} ioxds Kal @ Bpaxiwy Kparaos éoTLV; TiVL oUp- 


e 


BeBot\evta; ovX @ Tada cogia; 7} Tint émaxoAovOnoEs; OVX @ 
peytorn divas; ‘(To whom do you attach yourself, or whom are 
you going to help?) Is it not him who has much strength, and him 
who has a mighty arm? (To whom have you given counsel?) Is it not 
him who has all the wisdom? (Whom will you follow? Is it not him 
who has the greatest power?)’’ [OL: (Cui ades...) nonne eum cut 
multa virtus est et brachium forte ...?]. According to Margolis (AJSL, 
25 [1909], 262) and Ball, @ read, moan 15 jty 15 pitt na 19. This expla- 
nation proves unacceptable, however, when we realize that @ inter- 
preted the Hebrew, ‘‘Whom do you assist, is it him who has no 
strength?” (cf. Ibn Ezra, n> 1> pr» -» aynn), implying, ‘No, it is 
him who has strength,’’ and turned it into its equivalent, ‘‘Whom are 
you joining...is it not him who has much strength?’, implying, 
“Yes.” Both the Hebrew and the Greek indicate that it is not the 
weak (ty-x>?) that Job’s three friends are sustaining, but the strong 
(@ mod toxvs) who are not in need of it. Beer says simply, “G... 
giebt M frei wieder.’’ Whether @’s interpretation of the Hebrew is 
correct, does not concern us here. 


8 The purpose of this section is to show how our translator frequently 
turned a vague word or expression, or a purely Hebrew idiom, into 
clear, idiomatic Greek; it is therefore unnecessary, and incorrect, to 
seek for a variant reading in his Hebrew Vorlage. 
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3-9 PS) (TiN? 1p?) / mw EdABor. Cf. JPS, RSV, “but have none.” 
V. 21 ys) (nie? monn) / kal ob Tuyxavovew, ‘and do not chance 
upon it.”’ Cf. JPS, RSV, “‘but it comes not.’’ V. 25 °> xa? (mtv ws) / 
ouvnvTnoé pot, “befell me.’’ Cf. RSV “befalls me.’’s? 4.11 (cta wd) 
(71w") "2a / Tapa TO pH Exe [OL: eo quod non haberet| (Bopav); 
cf. JPS, RSV, “‘for lack of.”’ Similarly 4.21 (m92n)a xd) (amar) / Tapa 
TO un exelv abTovs [OL: quia non habebant] (cogiav); 6.5 (87="pRV7) 
(xwt-)by / (7b yap;) my bua Kevijs (kexpakerar Svos &yptos) ANN’ FH 
(ra otra) (nr@v; ibid. (oar) by (riwnyYr ox) / Exwv (Ta Bowuara); 
9.26 boxvby (wiv awir) / fnTodytos Bopay, ‘seeking prey”; 24.8 
(mxapan mon) pani / mapa TO pH exe éavtovds (oKérnV); 38.41 
(Pax) °bab Gym) / &nrodvres. Duhm, Ball, and Beer (BH*) missed 
the point in assuming (28) wpa? as @’s Hebrew Vorlage; Stevenson is 
uncertain. 

4.11b (apm wad) cas / oxbuvor 6€ (AedvTwy), ‘and whelps.” 
So JPS, RSV; similarly 5.7 (Aw) *11 / veooool 6€ (yiTos); 38.41 
ypyy-p (... 2999...) / veocoool yap airod. 

6.3 (ta>°) op: (Sind any >) / (kal 67) &upov) mapadtas, ‘‘(... the 
sand) by the seashore.’’ Cf. Josh. 11.2 (3), where a is rendered similarly 
in @. 6.4 ey Caw cxn->)) / &vy TO owpaTi pov éoTiv, “are in my 
body.” Ball’s »"was misses the point; cf. Elijah Gaon, rn '1 mm 7D 
apy aw oxn a qoswand... pn. panw taxa 's bapo> pnn yo yr ono» 
Aa NIM. 6.28 catap Gbxin omy) / elo [(G*eu] BAdLas. Similarly 21.5 
Sen / eioBeWartes eis Eué. In both cases it is “look at (upon)”’ 
rather than ‘“‘turn to(wards)’’ that the context requires; contrast 
36.21 where (j)8")?8 jpn-78 (pw) is correctly rendered uy mpdaéys, 
“do not do.”’ Hatch-Redpath (6=7) and Ball (@=‘ypn-'x) miss the 
point. Incidentally, eia6Xémw is found but once elsewhere in the Greek 
Old Testament, at Isa. 37.17, mn" / eloBeQov. 

7.21 (yiyens) ayn Cyyp) son (xd nai) / érotnow .. . AnOnv 
Kal KaBapiopoy ..., ‘‘(Why) have you (not) made forgotten ... and 
pure...?’ It is totally unnecessary to assume with Drusius,%3 Merx, 
Beer, Ball and Dhorme that the translator read xwn as from nw: / nw 
“forget,’’ not only because @’s “make... forgotten’’ reproduces 
(ywp) sw very nicely (cf. Schleusner, s. A¥O@nv moréw, III, 450, ‘‘quare 
non oblitus es peccatum meum? h. e. condonasti?”’) but also because 
ayn) too was rendered according to sense, ‘“‘(make) pure.” 


3? As noted, e. g., by Beer and Dhorme, i600 ovynvTnady pou (uadAdoV Huépar 
Kax@v) in LXX 30.26 represents not (Y7) 81") but rather "NY7D? °1D7P of 30.27b. 
Note too that cuvvayTdaw was used for (02373) *HO7P (YIP) in 3.12. 

53 J. Drusius, in Critict Sacri, sive Annotata...in V.ac N. T., 9 vols. (Amster- 
dam, 1698); Job in Vol. II, part 2, pp. 399-1004. 
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9.6 anippp (ys pirqen) / ék OeweXiwy ‘from its foundations.” 
Similarly 18.4 iwippn (vax pny) / ék OevedXiwy. Duhm and Ball miss 
the point when they propose rqpine in place of M. It need not be 
assumed that our translator had in mind Isa. 13.13 (yas7 wy tn) 
mpippn / €k T&v PeweNtwy when working on our passages (on the 
reasonable assumption that Isaiah was translated into Greek prior 
to Job); the context provided sufficient ground for equating Oewédvov 
rather than the usual tozos, or the like, with nipo. Contrast 38.12 
ipipp (anwa myw) where the context justified @’s rHv éavrov Taki 
“its own position.” 

11.13 p> (vos) nvrp / (ei yap...) brTvafes b€ xEtpas (apos 
avrov) “(For if) you stretch forth your hands (toward Him).” 
According to Dhorme, ‘‘G taridfers (A barriacas), mot qui n’appa- 
rait pas ailleurs dans G et ot nous verrions volontiers une corruption 
de weravfers (Aq. éx7eravers).’’ Now aside from the fact that there 
is no manuscript support for the emendation and that it is very 
unlikely that a common word like reravvume (or weTaFeLv; neither one, 
incidentally, occurs in our Book), ‘‘spread out,’’ would have become 
corrupted into the non-existent brTvafev at least so far as the 
Greek Old Testament is concerned —, @ is in reality an idiomatic 
rendering of M. Liddell-Scott-Jones (Greek Lexicon) inform us that 
vmTuateuv is the very word which describes the position of the hands 
in prayer (cf. Assyrian upn4-Su ipta ‘‘he opened his fists’”’ [cited by 
Dhorme, following Streck] and Latin supinus manus) and quote from 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound ed. H. Weir Smith in Loeb Series), 
1005, UmTlaouacw xepa@v; also bmtias xelpas avaTetvey ‘‘to lift 
the upturned hands in prayer.” 

II.15 (0190) WI xwn (t¥ 7D) / avadduPer gov TO TpdcwrTroV 
(womep Vdwp Kabapor) ‘‘your face shall shine (like pure water [=0°»9; 
see Chap. V below]).” Cf. 22.26 725 (aibs-ox) xem / dvaBdeVas 
(ets Tov ovpavov) ihapas, “looking up cheerfully”; 11.19 75 1bm 
(aan) / gov denOjoovrat ‘will make supplication to you.” 

13.2 (opp -pax) bai (wd) / (kal obk) douverwrepds (eiue budr) 
“less of understanding.’’s4 

14.2 (bp) xx (psa) / () @orep avOos) avOjoa “that has 
blossomed.” Ball’s y*x: misses the point. 

15.13 (am7 dbx) awn (12) / (67e Ovudr) Eppynéas ‘you have 
let loose (your rage...).”’ 

19.9 (WRT NIQwY (101) / oTé~avoy ao KEpadhs mov “‘the crown 





54 Cf. Schleusner (I, 477), ‘‘Non opus est statuere eos 53} legisse. Bene enim 
sensum verborum hebr. expresserunt, quae ita vertenda sunt: non sum inferior vobis, 
nempe sapientia ac prudentia. Symmachus bene kaTadeéoTepos. 
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from my head.” So, e. g., JPS, RSV. The translator rendered in 
accordance with the parallel stich, (wwen) °byp tian / dofav arr’ 
éuov. Similarly 38.6 mn jax (m7 ix) “its cornerstone” (i. e., of 
the “earth,” cf. v. 4 prs-tora) / Mov ywratoy ém’ adbris; “(Or 
who is it who laid) the cornerstone upon it?” It may be that @’s 
rendering was influenced by n9-by / émt Tivos in the first stich. 

28.10 (ypa) ons ninxa / divas 6€ rotauay (duéppnée) ‘the 
whirlpools of rivers.’’ It is not necessary to emend divas into Otvas 
“heights’’ with Schleusner (II, 171; cf. III, 73, s. Oty / tax) which in 
turn would yield no sense. 

30.9 mbed (ond ony) / OpvAAnua “a byword”; so JPS, RSV (cf. 
T xnw?). Beer and Ball show a lack of appreciation of @’s style when 
they assume >v here. Our word is used only once elsewhere in the 
Greek Old Testament, in 17.6 for bwa (T pono). 

31.7 DIN. pay "BDA (...08) / et 6€ Kal Tals xepat wou HWaunv 
dwowy ‘“‘and if too I touched bribes (gifts) with my hands.’ Cf., 
e.g., T sdian ovis, Ralbag pom dno ran. 


31.14 (>) orp? GP mys mm) / (... éav) Eraciy pov momjontat 
(6 kvptos;) “if God should try (or, cross-examine) me?’’ According to 
Beer, “G... wenn =vwpa’, dann M vorzuz., vgl. 1pp""’; G= pm (Ball); 


@=‘ p>... von 4p arb. einer Spur nachgehen’”’ (Wutz, p. 253; so 
also in his commentary, ‘‘G richtig eraowv mrovecoPau (arb. gif) nach- 
forschen’’); Gard would explain @ as ‘‘the translator eschews the 
figure of God’s rising up in the fashion of a man’”’ (p. 46). The clear 
fact is that our translator had the preserved reading ovp’ and, unlike 
many modern scholars, understood it correctly as a legal term (so 
already Dhorme, “G...et Vulg. cum surrexerit ad judicandum pré- 
cisent le sense de n1p’’’); cf., e. g., Malbim,55 42) pawn >> wow JD 8D 
... 9729 37291 bsn. For the figure, cf., e. g., Ps. 76.10 ods vawn>-oipa. 
Kissane, ‘Rise up, i. e., in judgment.” 

31.19 (wia> *>ban 72s) ayy on / ef d€ kal brepetdoy “And if 
too I overlooked.’’ The point here is not merely ‘‘to look at’’ but 
to do nothing about it, i. e. overlook. 

32.1 nox owen nvbw (inawn) / ot Tpets gio adrov “‘his three 
friends.’’ @ does not imply vy (Beer [also in BH3], Nichols5°), but is 
merely explanatory; cf. Zerahiah of Barcelona, arx oan. In the 
same spirit our translator rendered yoy Fyrny) (poo 7WwX cw) in 
35.3 (4) by Kal Tots Tpiai gidous gov ‘‘and your three friends’’; 


55 Malbim (1809-1879), standing for Meir Loeb (Leibush) ben Yehiel Michael, 
Hebrew commentary on Job (Warsaw, 1874; several editions). 

56 Helen H. Nichols, ‘‘The Composition of the Elihu Speeches,’ AJSL, 27 
(1910-1911), 97-186 (and separately). 
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Ley,57 Ball, Staples,5’ and Beer (““G-+-nwbw”’ in BH?; “ins frt c G nvdy’’ 
in BH) miss the point when they postulate the reading nw>w in O. 

38.3 [// 40.2 (7)] rwtim (A2Rws1) / (Epwrhaw d€ ce,) ob dE por 
amoxplOnre ‘(I will ask you) and do you answer Me.” According to 
Bickell (p. 44) @ rendered »1y-m7 by azok. “‘reply’’ instead of by 
“cause to know, teach’’ because it could not tolerate God being 
“taught”? by mere man (and Job at that!) and that the identical stich 
in 42.4 °2y°Ti7) (J2RwWN TAIN °DIN) NYyDw) was rendered od dé pe didakov 
‘“‘and do Thou teach me’’ because God was the Teacher. This explana- 
tion reads into © more than is warranted. Our translator reproduced 
xy TIM in 38.3 and 40.2 (7) by ‘‘answer”’ simply because God’s argu- 
ment in Chapters 38-39 is entirely in the form of questions which Job 
was challenged to answer. This is further indicated by 40.2 (ai>s moi) 
may? (‘“He who argues with God,) let him answer it’? (so JPS, RSV) 
and 40.4 yawene Cnbp ja) / éym d€ tiva arokptowy 6@ mpos TadTa; 
“and what shall I answer to these?” In 42.4, however, Job does not 
put any questions to God that He is asked to answer; Job merely 
asks God to “‘teach”’ him, and »3y"1m was accordingly so rendered by 
the translator (6i6a£éor). 

38.12 (... 708...) apa (mix qornm) / Géyyos tpwtvdy ‘the morn- 
ing light.’”’ The parallel anw was rendered éwogodpos ‘‘the morning 
star’; cf. Malbim, 787 pay 483 ,7W3 PINT ID’ 7X NAW IMR. 


Our translator sometimes added the pronouns éxetvos, éavTod, 
to indicate more exactly the antecedent of the oftimes vague Hebrew 
suffix. 

3-9 ipw) (aria iwm) / THs vuKTos éxelyns “of that night,’ 
pointing to sing nbn, verses 6, 7. 

17.9 1371 (pay ins) / THY EavTov 666v, as opposed to the way 
of the yin / mapavouos ‘‘transgressor”’ in verse 8. 

21.20 iD (Ypy ist) / THY éavTOD oeaynr. 

37-7 wwYD CwIe72a NYT?) / THY éavTOD aobeveray “his own weak- 
ness.’’ The more literal avrov might have been taken by the reader 
as referring to God. 
arrangement, order).’’ The literal aurov might have misdirected the 
reader to geyyos mpwtvov in the first stich. 


9. Our translator had a penchant for paraphrasing — usually in good 
Greek — clear and easily translated words and clauses; in most cases 


57 J. Ley, Das Buch Hiob (Halle, 1903). 
58 W. E. Staples, The Speeches of Elihu: a Study of Job (Toronto, 1925). 
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he was motivated by nothing more than whim in reproducing the 
sense of his Hebrew text without adhering to it closely. 

3.6 Rar>N ony ropa / unde apiOunbein eis Huépas unvav “‘let 
it not be numbered in the days of the months.” Ball misses the point 
completely when he says that “G...=mn-ds ony pa gives the 
sense, and may even be the original, or at least represent another 
recension of the Hebrew text.”’ 

4.4 pon pop (owir) / ekavéornoas pnuacw “you have sup- 
ported with words.”’ Beer correctly, “G...gleicht die Person des 
Verbs den Formen yoxn 42 u. np", pinn 3)? an.” 

6.22 °2 1a7 *nqoNv2T / TL yap; uN Te buds HTnoa ‘Have I made 
any demand of you?’’ The expression is carried over to the second 
stich, so that for "ya ytn¥ n2Ndn “‘or from your wealth (lit., strength) 
offer a present for me?” @ has # 77s wap’ byua@y iaxvos érdéouar ‘or 
do I ask for strength from you?” Ball misses the point with “G... 
suggests *ninw have I sought?...”’ 

7.9 (...132) 720 pw aba / dotep véegos aroxabapbev ar’ ovpavod 
“Like a cloud that is cleared away from the sky.”’ 

7.11 om Sa (aQaTs) / & avayKn oy “being in anguish.”’ The 
word °nn was not omitted by © (so Dhorme) but was included with 
4x3 in its rendering. In the same way iwpn was combined with anix 
in 23.13 (see Chap. III below, s. v. wp) to form 6 yap avtos HOEGE. 

7.19 (32 myyond) moa / éws Tivos “Until when?” Bickell and 
Beer (also in BH?) would emend M on the basis of @ to nn 1y. G, 
however, does not justify the change (given up by Beer in BH3), since 
all that the translator did was to turn M “How long”’ into ‘Until 
when.”’ Cf. Isaiah de Trani, 705 1. 

10.17 ‘Toy ywya atm / opyn dé peyarAn wor éxphnow ‘‘and in 
great anger hast Thou dealt with me.’’ Dhorme errs when he states, 
“Noter que G évite encore la 2* personne...en rendant...par.. 
éxpnow,’’ since our verb is actually in the second person (aorist 
middle), of the deponent ypdouar. [OL: ira magna usus es in me] (cf. 
above, § 4 at 14.3, for a similar instance). 

15.8 mo2n Wow yum / els 6€ ce agixero cogia; ‘‘and is it to you 
that wisdom has come?” A. Schultens (apud Schleusner [I, 518] and 
followed by him) would explain @ as based upon yrin from Arabic 


’ 


ere “to swallow, restrain (anger).’’ According to Merx, Gratzs9 
(p. 406), Siegfried, Bickell, Beer, and Ball, our translator read yim 


or yim, some emending M accordingly. Dhorme’s contention, “G... 


59 Heinrich Gratz, ‘‘Lehrenhalt des Weisheit in den biblischen Schriften,’ 
MGW, 36 (1887), 241-57; 289-99; 402-410; 544-49. 
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ne peut fournir yim)... car jamais dguxveio0ar dans G ne correspond 
A yn,” is not conclusive in itself, aside from the fact that agux.=yn 
in Gen. 28.12. There is no necessity, however, to resort to the root yu 


or to a meaning of (> in Arabic. to account for @. Our translator 


simply turned the Hebrew ‘‘And dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself” 
(so JPS; RSV ‘‘And do you limit wisdom to yourself?’’) into ‘‘And is 
it to you (alone) that wisdom has come?” Cf., e. g., Ralbag, y3om 
_.. > a51> anny ay moon 75; Stevenson, ‘‘LXX and Pesh. have been 
supposed to provide alternative readings, but may rather be regarded 
as giving free renderings of MT.” 

16.20 (ry p54) aids-bsy oy oxdp ‘Mine inward thoughts are my 
intercessors” (so JPS) / dgixo.rd wou 4 dénors mpos Kvpioy “And 
let my supplication come to the Lord.” According to Schleusner 
(II, 54) ‘Num legerunt (LXX) ayn, aut yw?”’; @=ya (Bickell, pp. 
10 f.); ®=xan cminn (Siegfried); =yan *nbpn (Beer; but=°y7 sxo° in 
BH’); =yin *mbx (Aram. xmbx, Ball); Dhorme, ‘‘Le mot °y5, lu °y9, 
peut s’interpréter par ‘ma clameur’: yq de la racine yn (Mich. IV.9, 
cf. Ex. XXXII,17).’”’ In favor of this is @’s use of dénots for npys 
(27.9) and yw (36.19). It is not impossible, however, that © read *y7, 
cf. Arabic 9&5 “pray, supplicate.”’ But whether our translator read 


»yt or ’y7 (less likely -ya), it is not necessary to resort to Nan, yin, or 
xxo” (Aramaic xvea; so Dhorme, Beer BH?, Stevenson) to explain 
aguxo.To. & simply turned the Hebrew ‘‘May my supplication(s) be 
my intercessor(s) unto God”’ into ‘‘May my supplication come unto 
the Lord.”’ The form a¢gixo.Td wou 7 dénovs was undoubtedly pat- 
terned with the second stich in mind, otafor you 6 d¢—badpds ‘‘let 
my eye weep.” For another example of the use of our verb aguxveouat 
to paraphrase the Hebrew, see above at 15.8, where noon Fox yum 
became els 6€ cé dgixero aogia; ‘‘and is it to you (alone) that wis- 
dom has come?” 

18.19 rua Tw pr / (ok EoTar...) obbE TEeawpevos EV TH 
vm’ ovpavov 6 olxos avTrod “‘nor shall his house be preserved in the 
universe.’’ There is no good reason for assuming 71.9 yrKa (Ball), or 
with Dhorme that G “‘interpréte ya dans le sens de l|’expression 
courante yw para.” “In the world; on earth’”’ is a stock expression 
added by our translator elsewhere where no equivalent for it obtained 
in the text; ci. § 14. For w5y=aarc., ci. Num? 24.19; Jos. es:22 
(// 10.33), 10.40. Accordingly, our translator turned the Hebrew 
“nor shall there be a remnant among his dwellings’’ into “‘nor shall 
his dwelling be preserved in the world.” 

19.5 ’np qn ‘by aimzin) “‘and plead against me my reproach” (so 
JPS; RSV “and make my humiliation an argument against me’’) / 
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évaddeobe 6€ wou Ovelder ‘and you attack (insult) me with re- 
proach.”’ Merx emends the Hebrew on the basis of the LXX to 
NB N °?y cnmDin), and Bickell and Beer accept by; ‘G... as if reading 
mpana °>y y92n1” (Ball). It seems to have been overlooked that évaA- 
Nowat is something of a favorite term of our translator, being used 
exclusively by him in the entire Greek Old Testament, and for four 
different Hebrew words (6.27; 16.5 (4), 9; and here; cf. Schleusner, 
II, 350). Consequently, it appears likely that the LX X read the same 
text as ours and merely, as put by Schleusner, ‘‘Libere transtulerunt”’; 


and it is unnecessary to explain @ evadX. as due to Arabic oss “to 


trample upon.”’ The unsuffixed overde. implies 757n (so Duhm, Ball) 
for ® *nprn no more than 7Aavos implies unsuffixed anwn for BH onywy 
at the end of v. 4 preceding; see further § 13 below. 

20.15 (spy) yea (5m) / (rdodTos) adixws ovvayouevos (é£e- 
weOnoerar) “(wealth) unjustly gathered (shall be disgorged).” It is 
not likely that our translator shrank from reproducing ya literally 
just because wealth is not “swallowed,” for then he would probably 
not have used the term efeu. ‘‘vomit forth’? [OL: evomentur] even 
metaphorically for xp. For the use of guvayw in the figure ‘“‘keeping 
Kal ovvecer atTny (€v wéeow TOU Aapuvyyos avrod). 

21.17 ipsa pom (orban) / (wdtves 6€) avrods EEovoty amd Opyns 
“(and pains) shall seize them from wrath.’ Merx, Siegfried, Bickell 
and Ball miss the point when they emend the Hebrew on the basis of 
@ to o(1)nx’. G@ simply turned ‘He distributes pains” into ‘pains 
seize them.’’ It is not likely that our translator euphemized here, cf. 
27.13 np? “we (oxy nonn Seay ywr oqNpon m1) / éXevoeTAL Tapa 
TavToKpaTopos er’ avTovs ‘‘shall come from the Almighty upon them.” 

28.24 (ay?) oYpwA"?7> non (war) poNAnisp? (sma) / THY bm’ 
ovpavoy Tacay ... 7a év TH YH TavTa ‘everything in the world ... 
everything on earth.” 

31.12 (7aNh) yitayty (en wx °2) / (dp yap éore Katomevov) Et 
TaVTWY TOV wEepwy ““(... burning) on all sides (completely)”’ [OL: in 
omnibus membris|. It is unnecessary and erroneous to assume a variant 
reading with Beer (o3), Ball (vray ¥20), and Wutz (pp. 327 f., 
o ax-7y; but stax ‘Abgrund’ in Das Buch Job, ad loc. and x74» [sic!| 
in the ‘‘Wortschatz’’). 

31.25 7? axe (va27D)) / (el b€ Kal) ém’ (dvapiOunro.s) eéunv 
xetpa you “(and if too) I laid my hand on (innumerable things),”’ 
ubi loco eleunv xetpa mou, says Schleusner (V, 307), legere mallem 
eleunv xapay pov, aut imponere manus tanquam signum dominit ac 
possessionis h. |. spectatur. Is it possible that the translator wished 
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to avoid the use of ‘‘find’”’ with ‘“‘hand”’ as its subject? Cf. JPS, RSV, 
“my hand had gotten much.” 

31.27 p> >> pwn ‘and my mouth has kissed my hand” (JPS, 
RSV) / ei 6€ xeipa mou émibels él aTouaTt pou éplAnoa ‘and if 
having laid my hand upon my mouth I kissed (it)’’ [OL: quod sz et 
osculatus sum manum meam, ponens ad os meum|). Bickell’s 1pws 
misses the point. 

33.20 ond inn inoan “‘so that his life abhors (or, makes him abhor) 
food” / wav 6€ Bewrdv aitov od uh dvvntar mpocdéeacGa ‘nor 
is he able to receive any (edible) food’? [OL: omnemque escam non 
poterit sumere]. Cf. Schleusner (I, 592), ‘““Bowros ... mn, etiam ea, 
quae sunt ad vitam sustentandam necessaria.”’ 

35.3 (4) poo q>we uw / éyw col dwow amoxprowy “‘T will give you 
answer’; so JPS (RSV “‘I will answer you’’). 

38.34 7>bip ayo onnq / Kadéoes O€ vegos gwvy “And will you 
call a cloud with (your) voice?” Ball’s “G.... appears to have read... 
soapnn”’ is wide of the mark. 


10. The author of Job oftimes sums up in one word, usually an 
abstract, the thought expressed in the verses preceding, or even a 
few chapters back. Our translator sometimes renders that word by 
one that is more concrete and precise. 

6.10 ‘nom (tiy7am) / (ein 6€ wou méAus) Tagos ‘(And let) the 
grave (be my city [= 7y, for preserved t1y; see Chap. V below]).” 
According to Eckermann (quoted by Schleusner, V, 274) @ read 
nn. Schleusner suggests that G “‘legerunt *nm) a nm, locus qutetis, 


aut locus, ad quem descenditur ...h.e., sepulchrum.”’ Beer postulates 
*nnin in @®’s Vorlage, but doesn’t indicate whether it be from m3 (as 
Ecker.) or nmi (Schl.). “G... ='nnap; a meaning of similar [sic]] 


letters’ (Ball). It is really not necessary, however, to resort to changes 
in the relative position of the letters to account for ©. When we call 
to mind that what Job has been asking for to relieve his unbearable 
agonies is Death (see, e. g., 3.11, 13, 16), then the other suggestion by 
Schleusner, vzz., ‘‘sepulchrum dixerunt solatium, quod solatium affert, 
seu: im quo quis recreatur a laboribus ac molestiis huius vitae,’’ can be 
accepted as the correct explanation. Cf. Elijah Gaon, ;orw oon $”5 
ond awe Amen poy onpn o"y > moms 15 ya tn poe. 

8.6 poy wy: (any7> ans wn rox) / denoews éraxovceTal cov 
“He will hearken to (or, grant you) your prayer.’’ According to 
Schleusner (IJ, 425), ‘‘Deo tribuitur, ut significetur festinatio eius ad 
exhibenda beneficia.”” @= yy’ (Bickell, p. 10; Merx);=7nb=n may 
(Beer; but ‘45 any’ cf Gn 25,21” in BH’); = 45 sny> (Dhorme, Ball 
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[also 4b ynow], Beer BH); ‘The translator does not like the anthro- 
pomorphic concept of God’s arousing himself and accordingly ren- 
ders ...’’ (Gard, pp. 45-6). A reading yy jy’ is unlikely, not so much 
because } and 7 are only very infrequently confused® but mostly 
because the expression by may, rare enough in itself (only once in the 
Bible), has the meaning ‘‘to bear witness” (Ex. 23.2); 7 any? is 
improbable because the y in 4()by cannot be dismissed so lightly, and 
because the n in any’ is not to be easily accounted for — I know of no 
script in which the n could be confused with any of *, y, and 7 in 
(qP15)y vyC)—, and that n just fell out of the text accidentally is too 
glib an explanation. It would seem far more likely that our translator 
merely interpreted the — not very clear! — expression 7>by vy? from 
the context, i. e., since our stich is the apodosis of the conditional 
sentence of which verse 5, }3nnn (-qw->x)) (Ss-by) (ann oms-ox) / od 
de OpOpife . . . d€duevos is the protasis, and since the fulfillment of 
the latter implied the fulfillment of the former, therefore vy’ nny °> 
7>y was the fulfillment of }innn wbx... om “And if... you pray 
to the Almighty,” and rendered accordingly, ‘‘He will hearken to your 
prayer.’’ Cf. the interpretation of the medieval Jewish commentators, 
with essentially the same idea in mind: Rashi Jmz2r ny poy Vy; 
Joseph Kimhi -p>y yon sanyo an; Ralbag raya awA ayo A. 

17.15 (mw) “mpm Cmpn ies my) / (... wou... H edtts;) 
H Ta ayaba wou ‘my good.’’ According to Merx, Bickell, Duhm, 
Siegfried, Beer (BH?), Buttenwieser,® Ball, and Dhorme, our trans- 
lator read *na1w1, some emending the preserved text accordingly. This 
is far from certain. The fact that @ has 7a aya@a pou indicates nothing 
more than that it, as so many other translators and commentators, felt 
the anomaly in the repetition of *mpn, and rendered the second one 
by ‘‘good’”’ (so Gerleman, 11) because that is what Job had been 
hoping for. Cf., e. g., Moses Kimhi, ons 7a mayor wip mEq? cnipm. 
»y; Ralbag, ayo 727 TNS | Y_NN Dw ON Nw mMpsx onn; Schleusner 
(I, 6), ‘pn per metonymiam obiectum exspectationis, bona, felicitatem 
notat;’’ Margolis, ZAW, 27 (1907), 234. Similarly, the fact that T 
renders *mipm (mipn) by *nynn: (720) “(my hope) and what is waited 
for by me’’ does not support Klostermann® (p. 445) in his contention 
that T read nonin) (Konig® would take this word as @’s reading!) ; 
cf. Bacher,™ 209. 


60 See Chap. V below. 

6 Moses Buttenwieser, The Book of Job (New York, 1922); see Chap. I, pp. 66 f. 
6 August Klostermann, Theologisches Literaturblatt, 20 (1899), 441-7. 

6 Eduard Konig, Das Buch Hiob (Giitersloh, 1929); see Chap. I, n. 71. 

64 Wilhelm Bacher, ‘‘Das Targum zu Hiob,’”’ MGW/J, 20 (1871), 208-223. 
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18.14 invan (ibaxn pny) / (€xpayeln dé éx drairns abrovd) tacus 
“(Let) his cure (be torn away from his dwelling).’’ According to 
Siegfried, Duhm, Voigt,® Beer (also in BH’), and Ball, © goes back 
to a form of x57. But this misses the point completely. Bildad, the 
speaker of this chapter, discusses in the preceding verses (according to 
®) pains of various kinds, and then continues with an admonition to 
Job that even this last reason for confidence (inva) on the part of the 
oyw (verse 5), viz., a healing of his body (tagvs), will be dashed to 
the ground too. Cf. Schleusner (III, 96), ‘“‘nuan...id im quo confiditur, 
per quod LXX ... sanitatem, vel spem vitae longae intellexerunt’’ (so 
also Dhorme). Klostermann’s suggestion (p. 445) that tagus is a 
corruption of iaxts must be rejected because (a) it lacks support in 
the manuscripts, and (b) not ‘‘strength”’ but ‘‘restoration to health” 
is what Job hoped for. 


11. Our translator sometimes rendered a Hebrew word or expression 
by a Greek word or expression having a slightly or even an entirely 
different meaning, because contextually, philosophically or logically 
a literal reproduction was felt by him to be impossible or absurd. The 
following passages illustrate this characteristic. 

6.4 m7 (anw onan Ws “py Iw exn dD) / wou TO aiua ‘my blood.” 
Since the mvevua, the usual equivalent of mn, cannot drink, auua 
is substituted (cf. Schleusner, I, 82; Beer); on mvedua see E. Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, 99-101, 126 ff. It is not likely that To atua 
is a corruption of an original to mvevya (written perhaps in abbrevi- 
ated fashion IINA; see V. Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographie® 
[Leipzig, 1911-13], vol. IT, p. 327). Ball’s “G...reads *n7’’ misses 
the point. It is improbable that mn had the meaning ‘‘blood”’ too, as 





e. g., Arabic oa “soul, spirit, blood,” etc. 

8.8 onias (apm? yD) pws AT? Nrvew>D) / (€repwrnoov yap ‘ye- 
veav mpwrnv, eEtxviagov 6€) kata yévos Tatépwy ‘(For ask the 
first generation, and investigate) among the race of fathers’’ |OL: 
et exquire genus parentum]. Having rendered pw (17>) literally, 
mpwTnv, & could not do the same with omias (viz., TaTEepwv avTwr) 
since the first generation had no forefathers. Hence the non-committal 
“among the race of fathers.’’ There is thus no need for looking for 
yu? (? Beer) or the absurd max xpn(n) 7329(9)1 (Ball), or of resorting to 
Dhorme’s unconvincing ‘‘kara yévos ... paraphrase ... jn> d’apres 
Vidée de ‘faire convenablement, avec ordre’’”’ to account for @. 


6 Cl. Voigt, ‘‘Einige Stellen des Buches Job” (Beigabe zum 4. Jahresbericht des 
Ronighichen Gymnasiums zu Lauban, Leipzig, 1895). 
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Heller (p. 45) would explain kata yevos as due to 195; but yévos in 
the Greek Old Testament =“‘race’”’ (so 40.25 [30]) as opposed to 
yeved (42.16) =‘‘generation” (cf. Schleusner, s. vv., I, 10 f., 15). 

13.26 (ay2 nin) owen / mepréOnxas 6€ wor (vedOTNTOS amap- 
tias) ‘‘and Thou hast imposed upon me [OL: et imposuisti mihi] (the 
sins of my youth). Since one cannot ‘‘inherit’’ one’s own sins, © 
rendered win aptly by mepiTi€nur. Klostermann’s assumption (p. 
446) that @ read *w’abm misses the point. (It may be added that wad 
occurs 8 times in our Book as a verb, without once being equated with 
wept vO.) 

19.17 7202 (92> cnim) *nvN> AIIM) / (... tpoceKadovuny 6€ Ko- 
Aakelbwy viols) madXakidwy pou ‘(... and I fawningly entreated 
[Schleusner, III, 349, adulans advoco| the sons) of my concubines.” 
Apparently the translator considered 291 732 as an ellipsis for "ps }v3 22 
impossible since nothing is mentioned about brothers and sisters of 
Job; and °wa 12 as his (viz., Job’s) offspring by his wife was equally 
impossible because they were all dead (Chapter 1). Hence his rendering 
“sons of my concubines.”’ Cf. Malbim, owiysn o12 Ty °9 mw x. For 
other attempts to avoid the difficulty, cf. Symmachus viobs traléwy 
pov (so Malbim, oan 12 onw); Rashi 202 722 oF 1ox>d *rraa cndaaw ond; 
JPS ‘the children of my tribe” (cf. Buttenwieser, 26 f.); RSV ‘‘the 
sons of my own mother.’’ Gerleman (p. 13) charges the LXX here 
with ‘‘misinterpretation of (the) text’; but how would he determine 
the correct interpretation of 12? 

27.4 (7999 miro) rriwds / (od6€) 7 Yuxh mou (wedEeTHoE ddLKa) 
“(neither shall) my soul (meditate unrighteous things).’’ As indicated 
already by Schleusner (V, 566 top; followed by Bickell, p. 15; Ball), 
yuxn was used by @ in place of the usual yA@ooa because the pw 
does not ‘‘meditate, muse’? (on Yuxyn see Hatch, op. cit., 101-2, 
103-4 [§ 2], 105 ff. [112-123 in Philo]).; JPS, RSV ‘‘my tongue utter.” 
It is quite unlikely that wou rnv Wuxnv / *wP: in 27.2 had any bearing 
on our passage (so Heller, p. 45). Note @* 76 croua mov (“my mouth’’) 
for LXX Ta xetAn pov (“my lips’) / ‘nay (mAyaIn) in the first 
stich. 

32.22 -wy sw (oyna) / (Kal) éue (a7TEs) EdovTar ‘‘(even the 
moths [=wy]) would consume me.” According to Ball @ read *153»°; 
Wutz (p. 310) postulates ‘... xu... zu pw eoOev vgl. arb. Sada 
manducavit (s. auch ddsa edit)’’ — of course the sibilants are sufficient 
to condemn the equation! In his commentary, Wutz proposes another 
curiosity, “‘lies ry ‘Machtiger’ (ja.); dann: ‘so wenig ein Machtiger 
meine Partei ergreifen soll.’’’ It would appear, however, that our 
translator rendered 33 (from root xwi) by ‘‘consume’’ for no other 
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reason than that moths do not ‘“‘carry away’’; they eat up. Cf. 13.28 
wy box (t3a2) / aontoBewros ‘‘moth-eaten.”’ 

40.26 ~q> (apn nina) / TO xetAos avTov “his lip.’ Apparently to 
our translator it is the lip, rather than the jaw, of a crocodile (as of 
a fish) that is bored. It is of interest that in Hos. 8.1 (712%) yan (-?8) 
“your palate,” JPS renders ‘‘(Set the horn to) thy mouth,” — with 
which cf. Nyberg, ZAW, 52 (1933), 248, on Peshitta qn_ for Jon — 
and RSV renders ‘(Set the trumpet to) your lips.” @’s “lip” for 
‘Gaw’’ follows the same principle as the modern translators’ ‘‘mouth”’ 
and “‘lips’’ for Hebrew ‘‘palate’”’ in the Hosea context. 


12. It is largely in the matter of pronominal suffixes that the Hebrew 
and Greek lend themselves readily to idiomatic and loose rendering 
on the part of a translator. In both languages the suffix may be 
reproduced literally in the text or else simply implied by the context, 
the meaning being precisely the same in either case. It is therefore 
only with the greatest caution that the textual critic should attempt 
to prove the existence of a suffix in the Hebrew merely because it is 
present in @. The following is a list of passages where @ has suffixes 
for which the Hebrew has no written correspondents but which are 
implied nevertheless. 

3.24 san (’nmix) / (oTevaymuos) mor Ker. Cf. § 13 following. 

3.26 (19) 3% (mm xdi) / HADe OE wou. Cf. verse 25 *> war. There 
is no need to assume a reading *by xan (Ball). 

4.2 (Tov) popa ayy) (... pox...) / loxdv 6€ pnuatwy cov (Tis 
viroloer). Having taken 1xy in the sense of ‘‘strength,”’ ® was justified 
in interpreting the Hebrew as ‘‘And the strength in your words, who 
can endure?” There is no necessity for assuming 7°b» or an abbrevi- 
ated form "bp. Similarly in 33.8 ip) (... [v. 37] taa-Kd aby -p>N) 
(vows) poo / gwrnv pnuatwv cov. Beer (also BH$), Ball, and Wutz 
(p. 252; also in his commentary) assume 7°¥n. This is unnecessary, 
because 72» (bip1) in the context means “‘your words” (so, e. g., RV, 
IPS, RSV). 

6.14 airy: (aw mew) / (émvoxomn d€ Kuplov) brepetdé we ‘has 
disregarded me.”’ For u7epiderv = ary cf. also Psa. 26 (27).9. 

6.15 159? (oom) px Snrin>) ia Cn) / ob mpocetdov pe... 


6 Some manuscripts lack wot (Rahlfs, ‘‘>BS!’). But the textual evidence in 
Holmes-Parsons — where many manuscripts include wot, some after oTevaypuos 
(where Rahlfs’ ed. has it) and others after nkec — points to its being original. 

67 @® stands alone in lacking gov, either by intent — to conform to the Hebrew 
— or by accident. All the manuscript evidence available in Homes-Parsons points 
to its being original, and Rahlfs was justified in including it in his edition of the LXX. 
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tTapnOov pe. Beer’s G@= nay’. . . 2 1712 misses the point. The fact 
that Kenn 245 (correct Beer’s ‘'151’’) reads 2 1722 indicates little more 
than that a scribe inserted the preposition that goes regularly with 
pins 

6.21 (Qxym) non Germ) / TO €udv Tpadua “my wound.” Again 
there is no need to assume a suffix, as do Cheyne (nann; JOR, Old 
Series, 9 [1897], 576) and Ball (ays). Cf. Ibn Ezra sanw nnnn ox 
Sy [oipon]; Ma‘yan Gannim >>y oan ro” wn. 

9.11 Fon (... by aay 1m) / Kal éav mapédOn ye, to accord with 
éav v7epB7 me in the first stich. 

11.17 729 (orp? oan) / oor Cwy. Cf. T youn; JPS “thy (RSV 
your) life.’’ In contrast to Beer, “G...47n. Auch T ov las od. 
erganzte das Pron. suff.’”’ (BH®, “lc @ (T) 42?n’’), Dhorme correctly, 
“G...mnesuppose pas forcément 475n. C’est plutdt une interprétation 
qu’une traduction.”’ 

11.18 mpn ws (mmvai) / 6Te EoTLv cou €Amis. Here (as in 15.17 
following, but unlike 11.17 preceding) Beer correctly, ‘‘“G-++oou’’; cf. 
Dhorme, “‘G ajoute goz aprés w.”’ 


15.17 770M) Coin An... jinx) / (dvayyed@ 6€ gor...) avay- 
VyEA@ got. 

31.40 (min) 8x2 (nen non :[v. 39] "nea eva wen... M228 ANSON) / 
€€€NOou jor. 

38.2 ayy yuna mt (... mm Wn) / Ths ovTos 6 KpUTTWY YE 


BovAnv; Bickell, followed by Beer, missed the point in assuming *nxy 
not only in @’s Hebrew Vorlage but also in the original Hebrew text. 
Cf. Ibn Ezra, *nsy -pwnnd msi piyn. (Wutz, Job, has erred likewise in 
conjecturing roa in the second stich as the original for masoretic 
yona.) 

38.18 (m?2 pytvoN) Taq / avayyedov 6H pot. 


13. The following is a list of examples to demonstrate that the 
Hebrew suffix was often omitted by our translator in the text, al- 
though it is implied nonethless in his Greek rendering. 

3.24 (wan) cnn Cam eb) / (... olrwy pov) orevayuos (uot 
nKer). W. B. Stevenson The Poem of Job (London, 1947), p. 1, likewise 
ignored ‘‘my”’ in his rendering, ‘‘Moans were served as my food.” 

5.13 opqva (oon 125) / év TH Ypovnoe: “‘in (their) prudence.” 
Stevenson (Notes) has summed it up well for those who favor no nya: 
“spaya (as some LXX MSS and I Cor. 3.19) may be preferred to 
MT, because a masc. form does not occur elsewhere (Beer). He and 
Mem are frequently confused.”’ There are, however, several difficulties 
involved in assuming np ya for onrya: (1) It is quite erroneous to 
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assert that ‘‘He and Mem are frequently confused.” This is true only 
for the Hebrew of the Square Script, which came into use subsequent 
to the period in which the Septuagint translation of the Bible was 
made; these two letters were not at all confused in the earlier script, 
and there is nothing in the textual criticism of our Book which will 
support Stevenson. (2) In addition, & does not offer any real support 
for the assumption that the suffix in n»1y3 was lacking in its Hebrew 
Vorlage; as is indicated in this Section, our translator not infrequently 
did not reproduce the suffix in his Hebrew text. (3) Most scholars 
have accepted oy as a masculine noun underlying our on ya (so, e. g., 
BDB; Driver-Gray Job do not even bother to discuss any alternative: 
‘in their own craftiness’”), while others (most recently Koehler, 
Lexicon, construe oprya as the suffixed form of the Qal inf. const.); 
(4) The quotation in the New Testament is in reality a very poor 
basis for emending the preserved reading in our Hebrew text: (a) Paul 
quotes our verse — incidentally it is the only passage in Job which is 
quoted in the New Testament — as 6 dpacaduevos Tovs sogovs év 
TH Tavoupyia avT@v. This is even on the surface not a quotation 
directly from a manuscript or from our verse; it is rather, as so fre- 
quently, a quotation from memory, whereby ravouvpyia represents 
o’niny from verse I2 preceding our own, and where the suffix avTwy 
accords with Codex Alexandrinus as against Vaticanus, a phenomenon 
noted a long time ago, cf. Swete Introduction”, p. 395. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that avrwy in G“ is but a secondary correction 
to conform to the Hebrew text; it would hardly have fallen out from 
the other recensions of the LXX had it been original. To sum up: 
there is not sufficient reason to doubt the original character of on7ya 
in the Hebrew text, and avtwy in G* (whence also in I Cor. 3.19) is 
but a later ‘‘correction.”’ 

8.4 (oywea) onbw (ibaxun spiacox) / dméoredev (év xerpl 
avoulas avta@v). According to Beer o(nbw) was omitted ‘weil G 
oyws zum Objekt von nbw macht: dvoulas... avTav.’’ It is true that 
@* reads tyv avouray avtwy, and OL has rendered: misit in manu 
iniquitates eorum. Yet it seems more likely that avouas is to be con- 
strued as the gen. sg. (rather than acc. pl.), and that @ rendered our 
stich exactly as most translators have done, literally, e. g., JPS ‘‘He 
(RSV, he has) delivered them into the hand (RSV, power) of their 
transgression.’’ The reading ameorer\ev avtous is but a secondary 
adaptation to the Hebrew. 

8.10 (or>p ayy) cabo 47> anes’ (qrnP om-ndn) / (H obx ovTOL cE 
dvdakovow) Kal advayyedovouy Kal éx Kapdlas (€&dtovow phnuarta); 
In the same manner the first suffix 4(171°) was telescoped in Stevenson, 
Job, “But they can teach and tell you...” 
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8.12 (AUR? Nd) jana utiy / ere Ov eml pifas (Kal od un OepicOf). 

9.5 IDNA (D2ET We... 077 pnyan) / dpy7 “with (His) anger.” 

9.6 Apippn (yay rinen) / ék OeweNiwy “from (its) foundations.” 
Cf. inippn / €k OeueNtwy in 18.4. 

9.11 i> passed) (Abo... 10) / 006’ &s eyvwy “without thus 
knowing” (OL: nec sic sciam). We need not assume with Beer that 
our translator ‘‘vermeidet die Beziehung ib auf Gott’’; indeed, the 
Greek corresponds perfectly to the parallel stich, xb) (by ray: 17) 
meas / ov un téw. Note in § 12 preceding how 45n” in our stich was 
likewise rendered kal édy wapédOn ME to accord with éav brepBH LE 
for *by ry? 10 in the first stich. If any additional evidence be desired 
that what we have here is a matter of style rather than anthropo- 
morphism and theology, it may be readily found in a passage such as 
42.5, where Job says to the Lord, yng  pyy nay), and where our trans- 
lator reproduced it without compunction, vuvi d€ 6 dg@adwos jou 
EOPaKey GE. 

9.12 pw 1 (RAM 30) / Tls atooTpeWer ‘who shall turn (Him) 
back?’’ 

9.30 °B2-722 (nism) / xepoly kabapats ‘with (my) pure hands.” 
The Greek rendering in 22.30 is that of Theodotion, 7732 752 (uban) / 
év kafapats xepol cov. 

9.31 ninby (Cnaym) / (€Bde\vEaTO 6€ we) ) OTOAN ‘‘(my) garment.” 

9.34 Cinyan-P8 inpx)) ivaw (2yp 197) / THY paBdoy ‘“(His) rod.” 
There can be no question of a euphemism here, if only because 1nos 
was rendered literally 6 6€ goBos a’rod. It might be noted that the 
suffix in the latter was reproduced by our translator because 1n»’s is 
the subject of »:nya’, whereas the parallel noun wav is the object of 10’. 


10.14 (pin Nd) crivor (2. . cnsvm ox) / azo 6€ dvoutas ‘‘and from 
(my) iniquity.”’ 

11.13 WED (...myip: qay nirag...) / (...Kapdlay gov...) 
xetpas ‘‘(your) hands.” 

14.6 in? (Pov> axvoy dann voy ayy) / (... Kal ebdoxnon) Tov 
Blov (omep 6 prcbwrTds) ‘‘(his) life.” Dhorme’s ‘‘G. . . omet le suffixe 
de 1n1’’ misses the point; @ did not mean to ‘‘omit’’ or suppress the 


suffix; in its idiomatic Greek style it actually indicates the suffix 
“his.”? @* wou Tov Buoy, as so often in this ms., is a secondary adapta- 
tion to ®. 

18.7 (inysy) iawn) / apadar 6€ (adTov 7 BovdAn) ‘‘and let (his 
counsel) overthrow (him).”’ 

19.4 "nnwe (pon ome) / (rap Euol d€ abdAtCerar) wAavos. Dhorme’s 
“Le suffixe de *nw», omis par negligence dans G’’ does not take into 
account that @ is to be rendered ‘‘with me abides (my) madness’’; 
not ‘‘negligence’’ but good Greek style is involved here. 
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19.9 (wwe *oyp) sina / THY b€ ddEayv (amr’ euod...) “(my) 
glory.”’ Again Dhorme’s ‘‘G omet encore le suffixe de »7)29’’ misses the 
point. 


19.21 v7 oAN (an cam) / @ gidor ““O (my) friends.” 

20.23 ix yin (ianbe) / Ouuor dpyiis ‘‘the fierceness of (His) 
wrath.’”’ Our translator did not commit any euphemism here; see 
below. 

21.16 (om) oa (xoqm) / év xepol (... abr@v Ta ayaba) “in 
(their) hands.” 

38.15 ovis (aye ID yin) / TO Ges “‘the(ir) light.” 


14. As with suffixes, so were prepositions sometimes omitted and 
prepositional phrases telescoped, although less frequently. Again, 
however, it must be understood that while the preposition was omitted 
in writing, its presence was fully implied in the context. The following 
passages demonstrate this fact. 

12.11 ibvovyr (s28 4m) / (Adpvyé 6€ otra) yeverar. According to 
Beer and Dhorme, © omitted 15. Actually, either ib was included with 
bow (‘its food,” so, e. g., JPS) to form otra, or, as appears more 
likely, the preposition was associated with oyw as the pleonastic 
ethical dative (so, e.g., Konig, Syntax, §§ 36, 341d; Gesenius- 
Kautzsch-Cowley, § 135i; RSV “‘[as the palate] tastes [food]’’). And 
cf. 34.3 where Theodotion, who is almost on a par with Aquila in 
rendering the Greek literally, reproduced box? oyy (qm) by (kal 
Napuvyé) yeveraur BpSouv, apparently reading b2s (1)? and construing 
ib as did G in our verse. 

23.10 “py AI (yt °p) / (oidev yap én) 660v pou “my way”; 
cf., e. g., Kissane, ‘‘the way that is mine.’”’ The more recent versions 
get around the awkward expression “ny 477 by “‘the way that I take” 
(JPSsRSV): 

27.5 nD "nen VOX x? / ob yap amaddAa~w pou THY akakiap. 
According to Bickell, Duhm, Beer (also BH*), Ball, Dhorme, and 
Wutz (p. 422), our translator left out un». That is not so; °» is 
implied in @, in that “from me (myself)’’ is clearly implied in ‘‘for 
I will not remove my innocence.” It may be noted that even Jerome 
felt x29» clearly enough implied in the context to make it unnecessary 
for it to have a written correspondent in his Vulgate: Non recedam ab 
imnocentia med. 

33.10 19 and (raw) / (AynTar 6€ we) Woep Urevaytiov. Beer 
and Dhorme miss the force of the Greek when they say that & omitted 
ib. The modern versions usually telescope the preposition, e. g., ‘‘(He 
counts me as) His enemy”’ (JPS, RSV). 
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36.23 ia71 v2y (1parn) / (rls 6€ éoruv 6 érdfwv) adrod Ta epya; 
Kenn 384 reads >y for preserved »>y, and the Peshitta reads (*)by; but 
it is not necessary to assume >y or *by in our translator’s Vorlage. Note 
that Jerome too “understood” vby: quis poterit scrutari vias eius? 


15. The purpose of this section is to demonstrate that in a number of 
passages where a word or two in the Septuagint is lacking a correspon- 
dent in the preserved Hebrew text, no omission or corruption need be 
assumed in the latter. Our translator merely added a word or two, or 
a phrase or clause, to clarify the passages for his reader. 

3-8 oY ("Ink map?) / (... 6 KaTapGuevos) THY Huépav éxeivny 
“that day.’’ Our translator referred here specifically to verses 3 
(ia 7238 OF TaN’), 4 (77 OFT), and 5 (OF “I4p9 INVA). He did precisely 
the same thing in 5.5 (bas) ay9) ivxp wwe / & yap éxelvor ovvnyayor, 
pointing to (yw) 12a Gpny) in the preceding verse. 

3.11 yyy) Cnxy? jyan max ont xd 192) / Kal obk ebObs dwdOunV; 
“and why did I not perish immediately?”’ Cf. Beer, ‘“‘G erganzt richtig 
dem Sinne nach ovk ev@us ... vor yux (vgl. V non statim).’”’ JPS and 
RSV, e. g., get around the difficulty by rendering wan “‘at birth.” 

3.15 on? aa (ow-oy ix) / @y modvs 6 xpvaos, in line with the 
elsewhere; in 18.11 yi anyepq) (ninba inva aap) / woAdol dé TeEpi 
Todas avTov €\Motcav. There is no need to assume with Bickell, 
Ley (apud Beer), and Ball an original (0°)an. 24.7 *¥an avd?) oiny 
wind) / yupvovs modXdovds (éxolmrocay... ). Ball’s ““G... moddovs 
(an add. gloss)’’ misses the point. 26.2 no-xb? (maya) / obx @ Todd} 
icxts. Cf. Isaiah de Trani, bw m-yain bow xmad amar yd nnsa ido. 

4.2 axon pox 739 mo / wy woANdKts gor NEAGANTAL év KOH; 
“Has one spoken to you much in weariness?”’ 7oA\akts does not go 
back to Liy iterato (so Schultens,®* p. 11; Schleusner, IV, 407. Note the 
sibilant!) or 7277 (Beer, Klostermann p. 446, Ball), but is merely 
added for the sake of smoothness, our translator having understood 
the stich to mean: (Eliphaz to Job) ‘‘Why are you so excited and 
bitter? We haven’t uttered so much as a word to you that would 
arouse or weary you.’”’ The same word zro\A\akts was added elsewhere, 
in 31.31, (oa nd) 1708 (Nd-ox) / wodAaKts Elzrov. 

4.8 anqxp? bey (yt) / (ot 6€ ometpovtes atta) ddivas Oept- 
ovo éavtots ‘‘pains will they reap for themselves.” 


68 A. Schultens, Liber Jobi... et Commentario Perpetuo, 2 vols. Animadversiones 
Philologicae in Librum Jobi, in Opera Minora (Lugduni Batavorum et Leovardiae, 


1769), Pp. 9-94- 
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5.4 aye. GRIT) yon via apny) / (... KodaBprobeinoay) d€ emt 
Obpats Hoodvwv ‘(and let them be insulted) at the gates of inferiors”’ 
(OL: ante ianuas impiorum]. Not having understood yw in the sense 
of “public meeting place’’ (cf. Rashi 707753), our translator felt that 
an explanatory word was necessary here. Cf. the Targum’s interpreta- 
tion, osm sybyna. According to Schleusner (III, 34), “... noaovwy ... 
ubi nihil est in textu hebraico, et pro nogovwy fortasse legendum cum 
Lemnisco nhooyTo’’; but the emendation is hardly necessary. 

5.25 (yrs) avys (PRENS) JU Ar. avTn) / doweEp TO TauBoravoy 
(rod dypod) “like all the herbage.’’ There is no need to assume a 
reading b> (so Beer with ‘‘?”); cf. woAd (70 o7répua) in the first stich. 
The word ‘‘all’’ was added elsewhere in the Septuagint of our Book; 
in 29.8 py wp oww) / mpecBUTa dé TavTEs Eotnoav. Merx and 
Ball (‘“‘perhaps’’) would assume my ob3, an unnecessary assumption. 
30.25 ornwp> Cmoaa xd-ox) / éml avril ddvvaty. 31.32 NIX? (cn?7) 
(nppy) / mavrt €NOovre. 34.15 (aw? rpy-ry) oy) (IM qwa-72 yin) / 
mas 6€ Bpotos, which is parallel to taoa oadpé in the first stich. For an 
instance outside of our Book where rds was added in the Septuagint, 
cf. Mic. 7.6 (ina) ws we ope / éxOpol avdpos mavTes ot avdpes 
(ot é€v T@ olkw avTovd) —so ed. Rahlfs (q. v.); in his ed. of Septu- 
ginta... Duodecim Prophetae (Gottingen, 1943), J. Ziegler deleted 
mavtes (see his critical apparatus) — it would appear to me, without 
sufficient justification. 

6.21 i> onvm (nmy7D) / duets aréBnre [preserved reading ez. is 
corrupt; see Chap. IV below] wou [=9; see Chap. V below] aveden- 
moves [the preserved reading — wovws is but a later ‘‘correction’’; 
see Chap. IV below], ‘‘you have become cruel to me.’ @ does not 
justify adding o> to the Hebrew (so Beer, Klostermann p. 446, 
Ball, Kissane); avehenuoves (= 71D8 30. 1) was most likely added by 
our translator to make sense out of the vague ‘‘For now you have 
become to me.’’ Modern translations resort to various means to make 
sense. 

7.11 WD) Tb. amws / avol—&® mikpiay Puxs mou auvEexdueEvos, 
where the last word (‘‘being afflicted’’) is added, in the same manner 
as in 10.1 °wP) Ina (AIAa1N) / meKpla Wuxis wou cuvexouevos. Ziegler 
(p. 283) contradicts himself when he states that ouvex. is used in our 
verse ‘‘gerne also Auffiillsel’”’ and then continues with ‘‘[es] vertritt ... 
nur die Praéposition 3.’’ The second part of the statement should be 
deleted, if only because (7»)3 in 10.1 is represented by (mvxpt)q. 

7.20 2 Sypx mp (’nxvn) / Tl dvvapyal oor mpaéat; The same word 
dvvayat was added also in 10.15 (wxo NeyTNd Capty) °> 25x cnywt-o) / 
ob dvvayar avaxbwar. “I shall not be able to lift up my head.”’ (Per- 
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haps so also in Judg. 18.7 729 obD0 pe / wn dupayévous Nadjoar 
[cf. Arabic ee ‘speak’’] pnua [so the A-group; the B-group reads 
Kal ovK tot dLraTpérwv 7 KaTaoxvvwy doyor] — unless dvvayar 
derives from root >.) 

8.21 (ayinn ynee) 7B (piny xbo-ty) / adnfivdv 5€ oToua 
(€umAnoe yédwTos, TA O€ xEtAn a’T@v...). It is no longer pos- 
sible to determine whether our translator read yp / om» (cf. xerdy 
avuTwy / 7’npv in the second stich); in any case, he added adnOivwy 
for clarity, as he did likewise in 27.7 (see below), and with which may 
be compared the addition of ‘‘wicked’”’ only two verses preceding our 
own (8.19), in77 wivo sina / OTL KaTacTpoy~y) daeBods ToLtatTy. 

II.15 01D (72D NvM Ik °D) / MaoTep Vowp [=n'pD; see chap. V 
below] xafapdv. The term ‘‘pure’’ was added because “‘like (ordinary) 
water’’ was pointless in the context, and to accord with éxéton de 
pvtov ‘‘you shall divest yourself of impurity” for psp nm in the 
parallel stich. (On px» see chap. VI below.) 

II.19 oan FID Ibm) / weraPadouevor 6€ oddAol aou SenOnoovTar 
“and many shall turn about and make supplication to you.”’ There is 
no need to assume 4n from (74°3)51bm (so Klostermann, p. 446), if only 
because 9$n occurs 7 times in our Book (29.20 is Theodotionic) and 
is never equated with weTaGaddw or a synonym of it. 

12.17 (>5in) ovpien (S>iw oxy sppbin) / Kpitas 6€ yijs. Ball’s 
ys °vpw ignores the style of @. It may be noted that @* adds yns 
to oxy’ / BovAeuras in the first stich, perhaps due to yns in our own 
stich; yet Duhm would read prs xy’, and he was followed by Beer in 
BH. The term yn was added elsewhere by our translator: in verse 19 
(Abo?) ome (>> ors qbin) / duvaoras 6€ yis; 14.5 (o’x170 ON) 
vo / 6 Blos abrov érl THs ys. According to Bickell and Beer, & 
read yrxn by, the former emending the preserved text accordingly. 
38.37 a2w > (ony ban) / (Tis...) els yay Exduve; (Who...) 
inclined to the earth?” Cf. Isaiah de Trani, yaxn by oad oarrw °». 

15.4 (Ss739>) any yam / ouveredéow [for the interpretation, see 
chap. VI below] 6€ pnuata Tovadra; 15.13 9D (7D NNXIM) / phuata 
Tovavta. Cf. Ball, ‘“G...paraphr. correctly. It was addressing such 
free, not to say daring, language to the Supreme that scandalized 
Eliphaz.”’ 33.16 (omm) oqopai / év eldeowy poBou TovotlTos (adTovs 
eEegoBynoev | =onm; see Chap. VI below]), “In such appearances of 
fear (He terrifies them).”’ 

15.22 a7n7>s (in api) / els xEtpas aLdnpov. It is unnecessary 
to assume that @ read ann -7 bx (Merx, Bickell, Ball) and that it is 
even original (Merx, Bickell). As pointed out by Dhorme, “G... est 
une reminiscence du v, 20,” 22m "1 (mpm>nai) / ex xELpos oLdNpov. 
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Similarly 2.10 ods nyo (bapi) / é€k xerpos Kvptov. There is no need 
to assume 7p for nxn (so Beer, ‘‘Hérfehler?’’). 29.12 (ay wbx 72) 
viwo / é€k xelpds duvacrou [ =yivn; see chap. VI below]. 

16.19 (18) 7 (oon->s yrs) / éy’ aiuare THs gapKos mov. It is 
unnecessary to assume with Ball 1wa in @’s Vorlage. 

19.17 (3va °2a%) onim / mpocexadovunv 6é€ Kod\axevwy “and I 
entreated fawningly.’’ Cf. Ma‘yan Gannim >xvx 037 oa) ANNA NOK 
»>4x °> wyw and; and see Delitzsch,®? ad loc. 

20.15 Gasp) y2a (on) / ddixws cvvayouevos. 

24.4 7271p (oWAay ww?) / €& 6600 duxatas. 28.4 biq-x% (o’nDw37) 
(ot 6€ értAavOavduevor) dd0v dixatoy ‘‘(and they who forget) the 
right way.”’ JPS renders ‘‘(they are forgotten) of the foot that passeth 
by” (RSV, by travelers), — a difficult verse! 

22.26 Ww» aidbybs nvm / avaBrAéPas eis Tov ovpavoy tapas 
“looking up to Heaven cheerfully.” Cf. Ma‘yan Gannim, man xb 
sons b> ine boixwb) pup vos onnds. Our translator had in mind, of 
course, 3ynn /7appyno.acOnon in the parallel stich. It is worth 
noting that the Greek rendering ‘‘speak freely’”’ (rappynotafouat) for 
nynn (so also in 27.10) is probably correct; cf. ny-boa mbx xp as the 
parallel stich to 39m? “Ww->y ox in 27.10. 

23.2 (my 1) om o3 / kal 67) ot6a Ore (€x xELpds wou [="7n, 
see chap. V below] 7) €\eyéls €or). It is not necessary to assume a 
reading *ny7 (so Merx, Bickell, Beer, Ball, Dhorme [‘‘G ... remplace 
ova par nyt du v. 3,”’ where *ny7? jn?» was rendered Tis 6’apa yvotn]; 
ola was probably merely added. Cf. Joseph Kimhi 3310 ‘NAY on oj 
Tw 7D MINw. 

27.3 (Ba ((TDNTMIT) °2 naw] Tiy"b2~D) / (H wNV Ere...) TO TEpLOV 
pou év proty ‘which remains to me in (my) nostril.’’ The clause To 
jweplov was introduced probably because of ny-b> in the parallel 
stich. 

27.7 72 (epipne) "wk yoy? (Cm) / (... elnoay) of éxApol pov 
WOTED 7 KATATTPOYH TAY aoEPOV ...HoTED 7 aATwMAELA TOV Tapa- 
vouwy. The additions, ‘“‘the catastrophe (of the wicked) ...the de- 
struction (of the lawbreakers),” are explanatory, and lead aptly into 
the verse following, ... (aceBet =) Fim mpnny °D. Cf. on 8.21 above. 

30.30 *byn any niy / TO 6€ dépua éoxoTwrat meyadws ‘My skin is 
blackened greatly.’’ Ball’s © = "» sy misses the force of the Hebrew 
Wutz’s “wey... . yp; aus wecadav/w (uavadav)” (p. 48) is unlikely 
if only because of ’=>av>a(s) (bya would be nonsense) and 
au>e.>ey. It is possible that *byn suggested weyadws as a homonym. 


69 Franz Delitzsch, Das Buch Job (Leipzig, 1876); see Chap. I, n. 65. 
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Modern scholars have had their difficulties with >byn: JPS and RSV, 
“and falls/eth from me’; Driver-Gray, “(and falls) from me’’; 
Kissane, ‘(is black) upon me.”’ 

33.5 cuawa (>>in-ox) / 66s wor amroKptowy mpds TadTa. Similarly 
in 40.4 (39.34) Jawe me Cndp in) / éyw O€ Tiva aroxkpiot 6@ pos 
TQAUTQA; 

38.17 (mp7 ayw) 4 ra / avolyovta 6€ cor POBw (rbAat Oava- 
Tov;). Our translator, understanding 142 in the sense of ‘‘be revealed, 
opened,” and realizing that the gates of death are open to every mortal, 
felt compelled to add an explanatory word. Gerleman, in error we 
believe, characterized go8w as a stylism (a ‘‘little extra embellish- 
ment,’’ p. 12); it is rather a point of exegesis. Indeed, the exegesis is 
found also in the second stich of our verse, 787 n}D?¥ YW / TUAWPOL 
dé [= vw; see chap. VI below] Géou iddvTes oe Exrnéav; ‘‘and did 
the porters of hell, when they saw you, quake?” errTné. is not due to 
myin having been confused with root xv ‘‘fear’’ (so Beer, Dhorme, 
Ball [@=yixv1 ... 789]), but was added in the Septuagint to parallel 


poBy. 

42.5 (4N87 Py mai) ways (Te yow?) / (aKony wev @TOs) HKovdy 
gov TO mpoTepov (vuvi 6€...) “(The report of your ear) I heard 
previously, (but now...).’’ Cf. JPS and RSV, “I had heard... But 
now...’; and Dhorme, ‘G+70 mporepov ... par opposition 4 
PyVU~DE.... 2" 


16. Only rarely did our translator introduce a verb for which an 
equivalent was lacking in the Hebrew text, apparently to correspond 
to one in the parallel stich. 


ey, , 2 

5.20 (29n “Te npN?21 nye) AIP (ayya) / ploeTai ce (... 
xXELpos aLdOnpov) AUoE GE. 

15.28 (ind ray xd) ona (nitn) oY) jaw / abduobein . . . eiaéd- 


Bou 6€ els olkovs (dovxnrous). Cf. Targum x¢naa an’. It is therefore 
unnecessary to assume 83? (so Merx, Beer, Ball) in 6’s Hebrew text. 
> 


29.12 19 vIy'N>) (Diny vwP rw) veDYWD / dlEDwoa Yap... @ obK 
nv BonOos éBonOnaa. 


17. Without going into any detail, it is sufficient to state that in 
extremely few cases can anything definite be proved from the manner 
in which Hebrew words in the singular or plural were turned into the 
Greek. Our translator so often rendered a singular by the plural, and 
vice versa, that only when the context of both the Greek and the 
Hebrew and the style of the author of Job all demand the word in 
the number preserved in the Septuagint, that the masoretic text may 
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be emended. Cf. below the chapter on the Hebrew text underlying the 
LXX of Job, at 11.14 (vonsxa / & dvairy gov), for such an instance. 


18. As is the wont of every translator and commentator when in 
doubt of the meaning of a word or phrase (cf. J. Ziegler, Untersu- 
chungen z. Sept. d. Buches Isaias, pp. 9 ff.), our translator too turned 
for assistance to the corresponding expression in the parallel stich, 
or to the context in general. A very good illustration of this natural 
and scholarly procedure is our translator’s treatment of the difficult 
term min, a word whose origin is unknown to this day, and which is 
rendered in BDB (p. 444b) vaguely by ‘“‘sound, efficient wisdom, 
abiding success,’ and in Koehler’s Lexicon (1024-5) by “‘effectual 
working; sound wisdom?’’ The most complete study of mwin is that 
by (Driver-)Gray, at 5.12 (vol. II, 30-32). He too concludes that ‘‘Its 
etvmology and exact meaning are both uncertain...the nearest 
English equivalent for it would be effective counsel or effective wis- 
dom...’’ But in citing all its biblical occurrences and the renderings 
of the ancient primary versions, Gray did not note the important fact 
that the LXX (and so the other versions generally) rendered according 
to the parallel term and the context in general. This is evident from 
the following. 

5.12 mwin (oT APeyNNd) oI niavnD Dp) / (.... mavolpywr 
...) @dnOés. 6.13 (xD ANT) TM Ca coy ps on) / BonOea 
(// any). 11.6 men? obeo-2 (Apan ningyn yom) / (elra avayyenet 
go. dvvautv gogias) dtu diTAovs EoTar TOV Kata oé [OL: ... quia 
duplex erit super te}. & rendered wn vaguely because there was no 
definite correspondent in the verse, either dvvauts or gogua being 
eligible. 12.16 mwim (ty ipy) / (wap’ abt@ Kpatos) kal ioxds. 26.3 
(avin) 252 mein (avon xd> nxyrnp) / (... 00x @ Taoa cogia;...) 
ovx @ meyiorn divams; cf. ioxts in 12.16. 30.22 mor onsyn) 
{[K=mven; Q=] mv¥n cmom cmvaan / érakas 6€ we &v ddbvars “and 
You have put me in pains.’’ While it is not impossible that the Septu- 
agint rendering is a guess at what is still a very difficult passage, it is 
more likely that Dhorme is correct in explaining év odvvais as from 
mw in connection with the Kethib mwn, on the basis of 30.14 nnn 
(>a2an7) mew / ev odbvats (mégupuar). Schleusner (IV, 50, s. 
odvvn / m7; V, 271, s. Taoow / sw) has erred in connecting eraéas 
de me ev oduvats with the first stich in the Hebrew, mr->x vn (cf., 
e. g., Beer, Dhorme). The Septuagint has preserved nothing for this 
Hebrew stich, and Theodotion (kal dméppufas pe ard owrnplas) 
likewise represents the second stich of the Hebrew; so that the printed 
editions of the Septuagint, contrary to the impression that they give 
to the unwary reader, really have nothing for the first stich of 30.22. 
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19. Our translator was in command of a very extensive vocabulary, 
and he made full use of it within the limits of the context, so that very 
frequently several Greek words were employed in different passages 
for the same Hebrew word. The following examples illustrate this 
characteristic of his style. 
(a) )8=Gvopos 11.14; 34.8, 22. 
=dtToma 4.8; 11.11; and perhaps also 36.21 (where the manu- 
scripts offer three readings, &toma, &dtKa [see on Theodotion below], 
and a&vouwa. Rahlfs prefers the first.) 
= Ggpwv 34.36 (8 wx / ol G~pores). 
=Keva 15.35 (ps 19 boy mon / & yaorpl 6€ Anuperar 
ddvvas, amoBnoerar O€ av’TG@ Kkeva. Dhorme correctly connects the 
latter clause with the LXX of v. 31b; for the phenomenon, cf. Ziegler, 
pp. 290 ff.). The combination is unique in the Greek Old Testament. 
=K0Tos 5.6 
Theodotion renders jx in Job by either dvouia (31.3) or ddukia 
(21.19 [for ® jix; cf. Schleusner, I, 55 top]; 22.15 (where preserved 
[avdpes] dixkavoe / px[-n»] is clearly a corruption of GérKor); 36.10. 
It may be that ddcxa in 36.21 is Theodotionic. 
(b) aIn=maxatpa 1.15, 17 
= Elgos 3.14 
=aldnpos 5.20; 15.22; 39.22 
=ogayn 27.14 
(c) DNDN =aTavalvoual 5.17 
= dreitéw 6.14 (094); 10.3; 19.18 (@*, H-P 249) 
=dromovéouat 8.20; 19.18; 36.5. This word is unique in the 
Greek Old Testament. 
= APalpew 9.21 
=gavrifa 31.13; 42.6. This combination is unique in the 
Greek Old Testament. 
(d) *p1=aAnOivds 27.17, nowhere else so combined. 
= dueuTTos 22.19, nowhere else so combined. 
=6lkatos 9.23; 17.8 
=Kkalapos 4.7 
(e) boy =avaykn 20.22 
=xKakos 16.2, nowhere else so combined. 
=x6ros 3.10 (@*; rovoy in G generally); 5.7; 11.16 
=0dvvn 4.8; 7.3; 15.35 — nowhere else so combined. 
=TOVOS 3.10; 5.6 
(f) 1 / mBV=vogos 3.5 
=pegos 7.9; 38.9. This combination is found elsewhere 
only in Theodotion (26.8, 9; 37.11) and To Zaywapertixoy (Ex. 14.20). 
=¢KOTOS 37.15. 
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THE *DESCRIPTION-OP\THE*ESSENES-IN’ JOSEPHUS 
AND THE PHILOSOPHUMENA: 


MORTON SMITH, Columbia University 


HE Philosophumena is a string of descriptions of philosophical 
sects and heresies. It has been attributed to a number of authors, 

but most often to Hippolytus of Rome.? If this attribution be correct, 
the work must have been put together about 225. Undoubtedly, 
however, much of the material it contains is made up of excerpts from 
earlier sources. Books 4—I0 are preserved in a single 14th c. MS now 
in Paris. The account of the Jews, including the Essenes, comes at the 
end of book 9 (secs. 18 ff.). Apart from its introduction and conclusion 
it is certainly an excerpt from something, and it is closely paralleled 
by the account in Josephus, Bellum, 2.119-166. Therefore Miller, who 
in 1851 first edited the text, supposed Josephus’ work to be the source 
from which it had been taken.3 However, Duncker, in 1859, suggested 
that the two accounts might be drawn from a common source.‘ Next 
Cruice, in 1860, remarked that in certain points the Essenes of the 
Philosophumena are closer to Christian doctrine than those of 
Josephus:5’ They are bound to hate no one and to pray for all men, 
whereas Josephus reports that it is a law of the Essenes to hate their 
enemies and the unjust; the Essenes of the Philosophumena assert the 


1 My attention was first drawn to the account of the Essenes in the Philosophu- 
mena by a collection of material made by my colleagues, Prof. Farmer and Mr. 
Buchanan, of Drew. I am particularly indebted to Dean Lieberman, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, for his kindness in reading this article and making a number 
of suggestions of which I have taken advantage. 

2 For the common opinion and the literature, see B. Altaner, Patrologie, 2 ed., 
Freiburg, 1950, 136 ff. A considerable number of later articles, mostly concerned 
with the theories of P. Nautin, are not of importance for the present argument, to 
which the reliability of the attribution to Hippolytus is a matter of comparative indif- 
ference. (For the current discussion, see especially M. Richard, ‘‘Encore le probléme 
d’Hippolyte,” MSR 10 (1953) 13 ff. and 145 ff. and “Derniéres remarques sur S. 
Hippolyte,” RSR 43 (1955) 379 ff.). 

3 E. Miller, Origenis Philosophumena, Oxford, 1851, p. 297, n. 49. 

4L. Duncker and F. Schneidewin, S. Hippolyti ... Refutationis Omnium Haere- 
sium, Libri X, Gottingen, 1859, p. 472, note. 

5 P. Cruice, Philosophumena, Paris, 1860, note to line 15 on p. 460. 
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resurrection of the body, whereas the Essenes of Josephus deny it. 
Cruice argued that the compiler of the Philosophumena would not have 
introduced these differences because, in the first place, he customarily 
made no changes in the material he excerpted, in the second place, he 
was concerned to discredit the sects and heresies he described, not to 
Christianize them. Consequently Cruice concluded that the material 
in the Philosophumena had been copied, not directly from Josephus, 
but from some intermediary Christian source, which had represented 
the Essenes as a prototype of Christianity. So far as I know, this 
argument — which seems to have occurred again, independently, to 
Black®é — has not been answered, but later editors have generally 
taken for granted that the material came directly from Josephus.’ (The 
same course has been followed by most writers on the Essenes,® while 
accounts of the sources of Josephus have never paid any attention to 
the material in the Philosophumena, and though Hélscher and Bauer 
have maintained that Josephus used a written source for his account 
of the Essenes, there has been no agreement as to what that source 
was.)? 

However, as to the Philosophumena’s use of Josephus, there have 


6M. Black, The Account of the Essenes in Hippolytus and Josephus, in The 
Background of the NT, edd. W. Davies and D. Daube, Cambridge, 1956, 172 ff., 
p. 175. For a summary of Black’s article, see below, pp. 279 f. 

7So P. Wendland, Hippolytus Werke, III, Leipzig, 1916 (GCS), pp. 256, 258, 
261, notes; and A. Siouville, Philosophumena, Paris, 1928, II, 203-5, notes. F. Legge, 
Philosophumena, London, 1921, II, 138, n. 5, mentions Cruice’s opinion, but declares 
it unlikely, ‘since Epiphanius, Porphyry and Pliny all quote Josephus directly’ — 
a statement certainly not probative and perhaps (as regards Pliny) false. 

8 Here the fashion was set by W. Clemens, ‘‘Die Quellen fiir die Geschichte der 
Essener,’”’ ZWissTh 12 (1869) 328 ff., esp. 347 ff. Clemens declared without discussion 
that Hippolytus copied Josephus, explained the omission of the references to the 
Essenes’ concern for the sun as (unmotivated) alteration, the belief in the resurrec- 
tion as assimilation to known Jewish teaching, the assertion of priority to the Greeks 
as based on other (unspecified) sources, and the differences about points of practice 
as due to tradition which ‘may have maintained itself in the mouth of the people’ 
down to the time of Hippolytus. It is incredible that oral traditions about a minor 
Palestinian Jewish sect, probably extinct for 150 years, should have been current in 
the Christian circles of third century Rome. Nevertheless, Clemens’ conclusions were 
followed (without adequate discussion) by D. Plooij, De bronnen voore onze kennis 
van de Essenen, Leiden, 1902, 112 ff.; and (without any discussion) by W. Bauer, 
“Essener”, P-W Suppl. lV (1924) 386 ff., esp. 388; cp. the slightly more cautious 
statement of E. Schtirer, Geschichte des juid. Volkes, 4 ed., Leipzig, 1907, II, 656, n. 11. 

9G. Hdlscher, “Josephus,” P-W 9 (1916) 1934 ff., esp. 1949 and note; also Die 
Quellen des Josephus, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 60 f. W. Bauer, op. cit., 403 f., tries to show 
the account in the War came from the lost work of Philo’s ‘On the Practical 
Life.’ 
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been some expressions of dissent.?? Eisler observed that the account of 
the Essenes in the Slavonic Josephus was in some respects — which 
he did not specify — closer to the Philosophumena than to the Greek 
text of Josephus, and his observations suggest he thought the Philo- 
sophumena had used the source of the Slavonic material, rather than 
that of the present Greek text." Kohler, in his article, ‘‘Essenes,’’ in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, thought the Philosophumena preserved a form 
of the text more nearly original than that of Josephus, because the 
details it reported seemed to him ‘more genuinely Jewish.’ He sup- 
ported this opinion by printing the Philosophumena’s version, with 
some variants from Josephus inserted in brackets. Not all of the 
variants he found had the significance he attributed to them, but 
there is no denying a number of instances where the usages reported by 
the Philosophumena were closer than those of Josephus to Jewish 
practices as reported by rabbinic literature. 

These differences, and some others, we shall discuss below.'4 Here 
it should be noted that they do not suffice to settle the question. Even 
if it could be proved that the report of the Philosophumena was in 
better accord with Essene practice than was that of Josephus, this 
would not prove the priority of the text. It would remain to be shown, 
for instance, that the differences were not due to later correction or to 
some other cause. This point is worth emphasizing, because it has been 
one of the characteristic faults of much recent criticism, especially of 
the OT, to suppose questions of literary priority can be settled entirely 


10 Already in the nineteenth century, beside Duncker and Cruice, A. Hilgenfeld, 
Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums, Leipzig, 1884, 89, declared that Hippolytus 
copies Josephus, but the traits peculiar to his account should not be considered alto- 
gether arbitrary additions or alterations. What they should be considered, H. did 
not say. 

mR. Eisler, Jesous basileus ou basileusas, Heidelberg, 1929-30, I, 95 f.; 216, 
note 1. The article of H. del Medico, ‘‘Les Esséniens dans l’oeuvre de Flavius 
Joséphe,”’ Byzantino-slavica 13 (1952-3) 1 ff. and 189 ff., is worthless. 

2 JE 5.224 f., K’s contention that the Essenes were merely Pharisees, so to 
speak, ‘of strict observance’ was refuted before it was written by the terminal essay 
of Lightfoot’s commentary on Colossians (3rd ed., London, 1879), and has been 
refuted again by the material in the Dead Sea documents. 

3 Epithymias ergon in the Philosophumena 9 (hereinafter P), 6 (refs. are to the 
number of the sections in the appendix to this article), is not an ‘act of covetousness’ 
but a ‘gratification of desire’ and therefore P and Josephus, Bellum II (hereinafter 
J), ibid., are practically in agreement. P’s statement of the Essenes’ distrust of 
women (16) is stronger than Kohler’s translation of it, and actually stronger 
qua more sweeping — than J, ibid., though it lacks the specific character which — 
makes J so offensive. 

4 Pp. 282 ff. 
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by evidence of historical agreement.'® On the contrary, in literary 
questions such evidence is rarely more than contributory, and it is a 
literary question we have here. 

The first question for literary evidence is, How does the Philoso- 
phumena usually quote? This was answered correctly by Cruice, as 
reported above. It usually quotes almost without alteration, practically 
word for word.*® When it does alter, it does so usually by omission, but 
occasionally by condensation, and very rarely by the insertion of 
explanatory material. When it condenses, it holds as far as possible 
to the words and even to the phrases of the original.t7 Now this is 
quite different from what is found in its parallel to Josephus, where the 
wording often differs from that of Josephus’ text and there are many 
details which Josephus lacks. The text of the Philosophumena, there- 
fore, could not have been produced by quotation of Josephus in the 
same way in which the work quotes other authors. 

In the second place, apart from this passage, the Philosophumena, 
so far as I can discover, shows no knowledge of Josephus. It is generally 
thought to be a work of Hippolytus, and Hippolytus does not show 
certain knowledge of Josephus, either. In his Chronicle he not only 
contradicts Josephus by giving a comparatively correct account of 
Persian history, but also gives a list of High Priests of Jerusalem which 
is inferior to that he could have extracted from Josephus.t® Therefore 
we may proceed on the hypothesis that the passage in the Philoso- 
phumena did not come directly from Josephus. 

Now for the passage in Josephus: It is clearly, as it stands, an 
insert — a digression from a digression from a digression. Having re- 
ported the deposition of Archelaus, in 2.7, Josephus began, in 2.8, to 


% A recent example is the article of I. Mendelsohn, BASOR 143 (1956), 
17 ft, 

%© The following are the four longest of its prose quotations which can still be 
checked against the original or another copy of it: 6.38 quotes Irenaeus I.11.2-12.1 
(Harvey I.5.1-6.1) almost word for word; the chief differences are a few omissions, 
and even these may be due to some later copyist. 

6.42-54 quotes Irenaeus I.14.1-17.2, at first —to the end of 14 — word for 
word, thereafter with numerous omissions. 

7-32-3 quotes Irenaeus I.25.1-26.1 almost verbatim, except for some omissions. 

10.6-8 quotes Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Physic. 2.310 ff. almost verbatim. 

7 The faithfulness with which the Philosophumena usually quotes was remarked 
by H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, Berlin, 1879, 145. Diels did not notice that the 
parallel to Josephus was not so faithful. 

8 Hippolytus Werke, IV, ‘‘Die Chronik,” edd. A. Bauer and R. Helm, Berlin, 
1955 (GCS), 118 ff., 134 f., 188-92, esp. 190 f. Note that the Josepos of 134 f. is not 
Flavius Josephus but the 5/6 c. Christian author of the Hypomnestikon biblion, 
Migne, PG 106.15. 
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describe the political settlement which followed: The territory Arche- 
laus had held was made a province and Coponius was sent out as 
procurator. It was under Coponius — by the way — that Judas the 
Galilean started a revolt. This Judas — by the way — was a sophist 
who founded a sect of his own. For — by the way — there are three 
schools of philosophy among the Jews. Here comes our section — 10 
pages of description of the three schools — and then the text returns 
to the political settlement: ‘While the ethnarchy of Archelaus was 
reduced to a province, the others, Philip and Herod called Antipas, 
continued to govern their own tetrarchies.’?9 And so on. 

This digression was probably inserted by Josephus. Since he often 
referred to the Essenes, it is plausible to suppose that he somewhere 
gave an account of them. He says several times that he did give such 
an account and he twice refers to it as located in the second book of 
the Jewish War.?? That the account now located there is the one he 
wrote must be assumed until the contrary be proved, and the contrary 
has not been proved.” 

But, granting that Josephus inserted the passage, where did he 
get it? The passage shows considerable knowledge of the Essenes — 
it knows, for instance, the details of the oaths required of the candi- 
dates before their final admission to the order,” and its account of 
these accords with the oaths prescribed at the beginning of the 
Manual of Discipline. The general course of Josephus’ rather worldly 
career would make it seem unlikely that he was ever very familiar with 
the Essenes. He claims to have acquired experience of all three ‘sects’ 
of ‘Jewish philosophy’ by ‘going through’ them at the age of 16.73 But 
he must have gone through all three in a single year since he was able, 
afterwards, to spend three years with a hermit (evidently, therefore, 
not an Essene, in spite of the fact that he bathed every day*4) and 
return to Jerusalem by the age of 19,75 no doubt tired of asceticism 


19 2.9. 

20 Ant. 13.298 and 18.11. 

2x The most elaborate attempt to disprove Josephan authorship was that of 
R. Ohle, ‘‘Die Essener,’’ JhbProtTh 14 (1888) 220 ff. and 366 ff., refuted by R. 
Treplin, ‘‘Die Essenerquellen,” ThStudK 36 (1900) 28 ff. esp. 57 ff. and by D. Plooij, 
op. cit. These refutations go altogether too far in attempting to harmonize or minimize 
differences which Ohle quite correctly pointed out between the various reports about 
Essenes in Josephus’ works. 

22 Nos. 96 ff. of the appendix. 

23 Vita 10 ff. 

24 This fact has been used by several authors to make him a member of the group; 
see the comments of J. Thomas, Le Mouvement baptiste, Gembloux, 1935, 34. 

25 Vita 12. 
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and ready for the pleasures of Rome, where he moved in the circle of 
the Empress Poppaea®* (who also bathed every day, but was probably 
not an Essene). Incidentally, this account of ‘going through’ the three 
philosophies is the sequel to the following statement: ‘While yet a boy, 
about 14 years old, I was praised by everyone for my love of letters, so 
that the High Priests and the foremost men of the city (Jerusalem) 
were always hanging around me in order to learn from me the fine 
points of the laws.’ Since this— or, at least, the conclusion of it, 
beginning with the words in order — is obviously absurd exaggeration, 
the account which follows it may be no better, and the circumstantial 
description of Essene practices, in the War, may well have come from 
a source other than his own observation. 

When he came to write the Antiquities he omitted the account of 
the Essenes given in the War and replaced it by an entirely different 
account, much briefer, but stating several important facts previously 
unmentioned: The Essenes number about 4,000; they are primarily 
employed in agriculture; they reject animal sacrifice and slavery; they 
send gifts to the Temple but are themselves excluded from it.?7 The 
introduction of these new facts cannot be explained by any change in 
the Essene order, which had probably been broken up by the Romans 
before even the War was written. Nor can we suppose that Josephus 
was ever ignorant of such facts as these.?® For instance, if the Essenes 
actually were excluded from the Temple, it is quite improbable that 
Josephus, as a priest, should either have ignored the fact or have 
neglected to mention it when writing such a full account of the sect 
as we have in the War. On the other hand, the account in the Antiqui- 
ties omits many important points stated by that in the War, and the 
omissions cannot be explained by saying that the new account was 
intended merely to supplement the old one, because there is too 
much overlapping and disagreement between them.?? The most likely 
explanation is that the new account is not a supplement, but a 
substitute. 

Since we saw reason to doubt that the account in the War came 


26 Tdem 16. 

27 For the list see E. Schiirer, Geschichte, 4 ed., II, 656, note 1; Ohle, Essener, 
227 ff., and Treplin, Essenerquellen, 74 ff. 

28 Treplin’s suggestion (Essenerquellen 75) that Josephus may have overlooked 
them when first writing, or have learned them from a collaborator called in to help 
him with the Antiquities, is an example of T’s implausible attempts, mentioned 
above, to gloss over difficulties. 

9 Contrast B. Niese, ‘‘Die jiidische Historiker Josephus,” HistZeit NF 40 (1896), 
193 ff., esp. 224 f. and Bauer, “‘Essener,”’ P-W Suppl. 1V.403 ff. 
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from Josephus, we might suppose that he decided, in the Antiquities, 
to substitute for it one of his own writing. But against this stands the 
fact, already mentioned, that the new account omits so much valuable 
material which was found in the old one. Further, the points peculiar 
to the new account are mostly found again in Philo3® — even to the 
number 4,000 — and it seems more likely that Josephus and Philo 
got them from a common source than that, in writing independent, 
short accounts of the Essenes, they both happened to hit on these 
same details.3 

But if the account in the Antiquities came from an outside source, 
that confirms our suspicion as to the account in the War. For had 
Josephus himself written the account in the War he would probably 
not, when he came to write the Antiquities, have replaced his own 
work by a copy or condensation of somebody else’s. Therefore the 
account in the War must also have been a copy or condensation of 
some outside source. This has been the opinion of a number of previous 
students of the question,3? and is confirmed by the fact that both the 
account in the War and that in the Antiquities are composed in the 
present tense, as if they described an order in operation at the time of 
writing. This looks like anachronism due to careless copying out of 
sources composed before 70, and the appearance is strengthened when 
Josephus, in the War, adds to the source a comment from his own 
memory of the way the Essenes resisted the Romans during the 
revolt. Here he writes in the aorist, but when the comment (which is 
not found in the Philosophumena) has been completed, he goes back 
to his source and the verbs go back to the present.33 

We conclude that neither Josephus nor the author of the Philo- 
sophumena composed the account of the Essenes which their works 
have in common. Both copied it, and we have seen some indications 
that they copied independently. This conclusion has been reached also 
by Black in an article which came to my attention only when the 
present essay had been substantially completed.34 Black has argued 


3° Quod omnis, 75-91. 

3t So Schiirer, Joc. cit. G. Hélscher, Die Quellen des Josephus, Leipzig, 1904, 61, 
followed Schiirer in this opinion and wrote, “‘hier desavouiert Josephus mit Absicht 
seine friihere Darstellung... . und setzt an deren Stelle eine kiirzere und total wider- 
sprechende.’ ‘Total’ is certainly too strong — cp. Bauer, loc. cit. — but H. is probably 
right in general, and in particular (against Schiirer and Bauer) when he suggests 
that the account in the Antiquities does not come directly from Philo. Too much 
of the Philonic material is lacking. 

32 Notably Bauer and Hdlscher, see above, p. 274, note 9. 

33 J 156-165. Errotai has, of course, present force. 

34 See above, p. 274, note 6. 
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that the text of the Philosophumena cannot be explained as derived 
from that of Josephus by MS alteration — the differences are too 
great. Therefore either the Philosophumena used an edition of Josephus 
different from ours, or it used a source used also by Josephus. The 
latter possibility is made probable by the fact that it is ‘much simpler 
and, from the literary point of view,....less elegant, and, at the 
same time....much more factual’ than Josephus — judgments jus- 
tified by reference to the parallels numbered 38-9, 5, and 15-16 in the 
appendix to the present essay. Black thinks Josephus’ account of the 
Essenes’ ‘sun worship’ is probably an addition of J’s own invention — 
the statement in the Philosophumena is simpler and more credible. 
The Philosophumena is in general fuller and more circumstantial; its 
added details seem to him authentic, e. g.: Some of the stricter mem- 
bers will not leave their beds on a Sabbath; some will not carry coins, 
nor enter city gates over which statues stand; others lie in wait for 
Gentiles whom they have heard discussing God or the Law and force 
them to choose between death and circumcision. Finally, the Philo- 
sophumena’s statement that the Essenes teach the resurrection of the 
body, as opposed to Josephus’ statement that they teach only the 
immortality of the soul, is probably correct, for it is more likely that 
Josephus should have adapted Essene teaching to Greek prejudices 
than that Hippolytus should have Christianized a heresy, and ‘more- 
over, it is the Jewish doctrine, not the Greek, that we would expect 
in a Jewish sect.’ Also, the scrolls confirm the Philosophumena’s state- 
ment that the Essenes expected a final conflagration. So far Black. 
Without endorsing all these arguments, I have summarized them as 
independent confirmation of the theory advanced here. 

Now if the two texts are copies of a single source, the content of the 
source should be indicated by comparison of the copies. For the pur- 
pose of this comparison (and for convenience of reference) the two 
texts, divided roughly into sense units’ and arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, in numbered couplets, are printed as an appendix to this article 
(and references will henceforth be made to the numbers of the coup- 
lets). This division of the text has revealed two interesting facts. 
First, there are a great number of short groups of words which might 
stand alone as participial or adjectival sentences (sentences, that is, of 


35 ‘Sense units’ are necessarily somewhat subjective and here the term has been 
understood very loosely. Note especially that, on the one hand, many of the lines in 
the appendix might be thought to contain two units — so nos. 2, 12, 17, 25, 28, 29, 
32, 58, etc. — while on the other hand, especially for the sake of indicating parallel- 
ism, groups of words which are not sense units have sometimes been isolated — so 
nos. II, 47, 82, 144, 149, 159, etc. 
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which the verb — to be — is understood).3° Such sentences, especially 
those of the participial type, are characteristic of rabbinic legal texts37 
and their frequency in these sections of J and P may not be insig- 
nificant, especially since the material is of such a nature that it almost 
certainly came, sooner or later, from some Semitic source. In the 
second place, this division of the texts into short units is much easier 
to carry through in the passages where the texts are parallel — and 
especially in those where they are closely parallel — than it is in those 
where they differ widely. In the latter the division has often resulted 
in the isolation of groups of words which could never conceivably have 
been independent. Contrast, for instance, the clear cut units of 87-138 
and 194-204 (of which the translation into rabbinic Hebrew, as far as 
sentence structure is concerned, would be relatively simple) with the 
complexities of 152-190 and 212-236 (where the division obviously 
cuts up material organically connected). Since it will appear, later on, 
that the unparalleled material is mostly due to the Greek editors, this 
difference of its form from that of the paralleled material may reflect 
the fact that it was originally composed in Greek, while the other 
material was not. 

At all events, when the texts are divided into units in this way, 
P yields 207 and J, 189. As to content, 52 units of P are not paralleled 
by anything in J, 34 units of J are not paralleled by anything in P, 
but 155 units of each correspond to units of the other, though the 
correspondence is sometimes remote. Only 68 show striking verbal 
similarities? and only 27 of these show even approximate verbal 
identity.39 Moreover, the relation of verbal similarities to the division 
of content is quite peculiar. By content the text falls into 5 sections: 


I. General description of the sect, 144 units 
II. Discipline, II5 units 
III. Age, death and after life, 59 units 
IV. The marrying Essenes and their discipline 21 units 
V. Pharisees and Sadducees 57 units. 


Now the proportion of units having close verbal parallels, as against 
the total number of units in these sections, is: 


36 E. g.: Participial: 4, 5 (P), 7, 10, 13, 14, 15 (J), 16, etc. Adjectival (and nom 
inal): 2 (J), 5 J), 9 J), 17 (J), 19, 21, ete. 

37 See the discussion of the form by D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic 
Judaism, London, 1936, 90 ff. 

38 Marked in the appendix by — or = before the number. 

39 Marked in the appendix by = before the number. 
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Section I, 27%; Sec. II, 64%; Sec. III, 0; Sec. IV, 57 GA DeChNA 
109%. 


And the proportion of units having verbal parallels virtually identical 
is: 


Section I; 40%? Sec. 11)'35%> Sec. Ill, 0; Seer 1V, 19[p; See 
Wo Oo 


It is apparent that the relation of the two versions is very much closer in 
the disciplinary sections than elsewhere. This could be explained by 
the supposition that those sections came from a document of which 
there was a Greek translation already current when the account which 
we have was translated into Greek. Both translations of our document 
used the current version of the disciplinary material it contained. 

Next, the question of order: The 155 units of each text which 
have contentual parallels in the other, occur in the same order in both 
texts, with only three exceptions (11-13, 26-8, 77-9), and these 
exceptions are produced by reversal of order within single paragraphs, 
not by transference of material from one part of the account to 
another. So we are clearly dealing with two relatively faithful trans- 
criptions or translations of a single document. 

We saw above, however, that the faithfulness did not extend to 
verbal accuracy. Nor did it exclude considerable additions or abbrevia- 
tions, or both, as shown by that fact that each text contains large 
sections lacking in the other. There are six of these: 


(1) 140-51. J says that the Essenes are divided, according to the 
time for which they have been members of the sect (kata chronon tes 
askeseos) into four grades; P says the order has been divided, with 
time, into four groups, and proceeds to give the characteristic practices 
of each of the groups, which it evidently conceives as functionally 
specialized branches of the order. The supposedly characteristic func- 
tions are a mishmash of misinformation?®? evidently concocted, from 


4° The text (144-8) identifies the Zealots with the Sicarii — possibly reflecting 
popular abuse; the two groups are distinguished by Josephus, e. g., War 4.398 ff., 
by contrast with the preceding material. The text distinguishes the Zealots from 
those who refuse to accept any king save God, but this was the characteristic doctrine 
of the genuine Zealots (War 2.118 etc., with which A. Nock, in a note to the writer, 
compares Arrian, Anabasis, VII.2.4). Finally, while it is not absolutely impossible 
that an occasional gentile philosopher may have been forced to choose between 
circumcision and death, it is both impossible and absurd to represent — as the text of 
P does — the imposition of such choices as the distinguishing function of a Jewish 
religious order. Dean Lieberman has suggested to me that this tradition may reflect 
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misunderstood reports, to explain the reference to four kinds, which 
was found in the text. They show, however, an understanding of the 
division which would scarcely have been probable had the author of 
P had the present text of J before him. J says the division is ‘according 
to the time of the practice,’ presumably, of the individual’s practice; 
it therefore implies division into grades. P’s notion of functional 
division of the order into different branches probably came from a text 
which lacked the words ‘of the practice.’ Further, although P’s ac- 
count of the division is absurd, this does not prove that J’s is therefore 
correct. Actually, the accounts of the grades of the members given 
both in J and P and also in the Dead Sea documents do not know of 
four grades, but only of three — the first stage of initiation lasting 
one year, the second two years, and the third being full and per- 
manent.‘* So it may be that the words ‘of the practice,’ in J, are also 
a misinterpretive addition, which had not been made in the text used 
by P. 

(2) 156-64. The second major expansion is J’s reminiscence of the 
endurance shown by the Essenes in the war against Rome. Here P 
says simply, ‘They happily despise death when they can die with a 
good conscience, and if a man were to torture one of them to make him 
blaspheme the law or eat something sacrificed to an idol, he would not 
do it, but would endure death and bear tortures in order not to act 
against the dictates of conscience.’ This is all in the present tense, like 
its context, and has the quality of somewhat abstract generalization 
(possibly colored here by reminiscence of Second Maccabees) which 
is characteristic of the rest of the document. Josephus, on the other 
hand, inserts a quite specific historical reference (unparalleled in the 
rest of this material) to the war against the Romans; as remarked 
above, he shifts the tense to the aorist; he develops the theme with 
his typical rhetoric (which is quite alien to the surrounding text) and 
then shifts back to the present when he resumes copying his source. 
The result of these changes is to make the Essenes an actual company 


enforcement of the requirement that a ger toshab be circumcised within twelve 
months; see the rabbinic material to which he has referred in JBL 71 (1952), 202, 
it, Ge 

4« It has been suggested that the officers may have constituted the fourth grade. 
But there is nothing to indicate that they did; they would have constituted, not a 
grade, like the others, but a group; and entrance to this group would probably not 
have been ‘according to the time of practice.’ Lightfoot’s notion, in the terminal 
essay to his commentary on Colossians, that because the second stage lasted two 
years it was therefore two grades, is supported by nothing. Bauer, P-W Suppl. 
IV.403 f. noted the contradiction and thought it proof the text was composite, but 
the composition here may amount to no more than a mistaken gloss. 
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of martyrs. Now whoever wrote the Philosophumena, wrote it at a 
time when the church’s relations with Rome were bad and when 
examples of martyrdom were very much in fashion. Therefore, had 
that writer known the passage which now stands in J, reporting the 
moral defeat inflicted on the Romans by the steadfast virtue of these 
Jewish martyrs, he would almost certainly have copied it as an 
example for the Christians of his own time. Therefore, since the 
Philosophumena does not have the passage, and the passage is un- 
mistakably Josephan, P probably did not know the text of J. 

(3) 165-190. The third major discrepancy of the texts occurs in 
their account of the after-life. Here J attributes to the Essenes the 
belief that the body is corruptible, P, the belief that it will be raised 
from the dead and be immortal. We have already mentioned Cruice’s 
observation, seconded by Black, that P was writing an exposé of 
heresies and was therefore not likely to try to make their teachings 
orthodox. In this instance, as Black remarked, he probably had no 
need to do so, for the resurrection of the bodies of the just had been 
predicted by Daniel’? and was gaining wide acceptance in Judaism at 
this time. So P, here, is probably accurate, as against J. Both texts 
agree that the Essenes believed in the immortality of the soul, ‘which,’ 
according to P, ‘they say, when it has now been separated from the 
body, rests in a luminous and airy place until the judgment, which 
place the Greeks, having heard of it, called the isles of the blessed. 
And they say that there is to be a judgment and a universal conflagra- 
tion and that the wicked are to be punished forever.’ The last sen- 
tence — and, indeed, the whole P passage, by its sentence structure 
and its repeated ‘they say’ — looks like a summary, but the doctrine 
summarized accords very well with the account of the after-life in 
Enoch,‘3 for instance, and Enoch was evidently an accepted book 
among the Dead Sea sect.‘ 

However, the text goes on:45 ‘But, beside these matters (of the 
isles of the blessed) there are many other doctrines which the Greeks, 
having appropriated, have made into teachings of their own. For the 
religion practiced by these (the Jews, not the Essenes!) is older than 
(that of) all (other) nations,’ and so on. This can hardly have been 
written by the author of P, whose compilation is intended to discredit 
the heretics by showing that they derived their doctrines from pagan 
philosophy, not from divine revelation, and who therefore says nothing 


BeT2R2, 


43 Cp, Enoch 22, ed. Charles in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Gg text. 
“4 J. Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 119. 
45 Nos. 183-7. 
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of the theory — common among Christian and Jewish apologists — 
that pagan philosophy and religious doctrine were derived from the 
Hebrew scriptures. On the other hand, this passage applies to the 
Essenes a statement which, presumably, in its original context re- 
ferred to the Jews. Further, this passage was pretty certainly not 
known to Josephus, since he did not copy it, though the claim is one 
he would have been happy to copy. Therefore we have here an inter- 
polation, made perhaps before, perhaps after, the composition of P, 
but neither by the compiler of P nor by the author of the original 
text.4° Allowance made for this, the P text of this section presents 
nothing surprising. 

On the other hand, the J material is amazing. In a long, compound- 
complex sentence, quite unlike the style of most of the passage, J says 
the Essenes think souls, ‘to be entangled, on the one hand, when they 
visit earth from the finest ether, in bodies as if in prisons, being 
dragged down by a sort of physical spell, but when, on the other hand, 
they are released from the bonds of the flesh, as if, truly, set free from 
long servitude, then to rejoice and to be borne aloft. And for the good, 
on the one hand, agreeing with the children of the Greeks,‘7 they 
declare the life beyond ocean to be reserved, and a place neither by 
rains nor snows nor heats oppressed, but which Zephyros always 
blowing softly from the ocean refreshes;4® but, on the other hand, for 
the inferior souls, they set apart a murky and tempestuous dungeon, 
full of incessant punishments. And the Greeks seem to me to have 
posited the isles of the blessed according to the same idea’4? — and 
the text goes on to praise the moral consequences of the Greek teaching 
about the after-life, and to describe the Essene theologoumena about 
the soul as ‘an inescapable snare for those who have once tasted their 
wisdom.’ This purple patch is obviously a patch and was apparently 
unknown to P, though the reference by both texts to the Greek notion 
of the blessed isles suggests there was some common basis which P 
perhaps summarized and J certainly developed. 

(4, 5, 6) 207-11, 227-36, 240-44. The three remaining passages in 
which there are large differences between J and P fall in the account 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. The phrase by phrase parallel of the 
two texts shows that the framework of both is identical. They might 


4° This insertion may have been related to the apology for Judaism of which a 
part now stands at the end of the P section. 

47 Holscher, P-W 9.1949, n. I, opines that ‘the children of the Greeks’ is probably 
a textual corruption, not a Hebraism. 

48 Odyssey 4.566 f. 

49 J 165-190. 
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be independent abbreviations of a single source, and that they are so 
is suggested not only by the fact that P, which is the fuller of the two, 
habitually abbreviates, but also by the fact that the account of the 
Sadducees is probably polemic. Such polemic would be more under- 
standable before 70 than after, since the Sadducees seem to have lost 
their importance with the destruction of Jerusalem and to have been 
almost extinct after 135. That Hippolytus, writing in Rome in 235, 
should have independently elaborated Josephus’ account of them, is 
most improbable. 

Particularly interesting is Josephus’ transition from the account of 
the Essenes to that of the Pharisees and Sadducees (no. 205). Josephus 
has referred to three sects (nos. 1 & 2) and devoted nine pages to the 
third; he now goes back to the first two as if they had just been men- 
tioned. This, and the comparative brevity of the description of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees (which were probably more important sects 
than the Essenes) makes it seem that the account in Josephus is 
composite. Hélschers* has argued that because the things said of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees are the things Josephus usually says of them, 
while the things said of the Essenes differ from the implications of his 
usual remarks, therefore Josephus himself must have written the 
account of the Pharisees and Sadducees and then inserted into it, from 
an alien source, the account of the Essenes. But, granting the truth 
of Hélscher’s observations, the conclusion he draws from them does 
not follow. The fact that Josephus regularly echoes this description 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees does not prove that he composed it. 
The work he copied may have been composite. That it was composite 
is quite probable: the way 205 jumps back, without any explanation, 
to 5, certainly does look like an original continuity now broken by a 
huge interpolation. And we have already seen some indications that 
the interpolation — the section on the Essenes — may itself be com- 
posite: the closer parallelism of the disciplinary sections (II and IV) 
suggested that they may have come from a special source, and in 
confirmation of this it might be mentioned that section I says the 
Essenes refuse to take oaths (77 ff.), while section II says they are 
required to (96, 110, 116).5 Be this as it may, the whole structure was 
copied by the author of the Philosophumena (who felt the difficulty of 


5° Loc. cit., p. 285, n. 47. 

s* Bauer, P-W Suppl. 1V.403 ff., found evidence of composite character in con- 
tradictions he discovered between nos. 114 (expulsion penalty) and 124 (death 
penalty); 89-95 (three grades) and 139 (4 parts); 19 ff., 28, 33 f., 53 ff. (communism) 
and 30f., 38 ff., 70 ff. (private property); and 8 f. and 14 ff. (different reasons for 
avoiding marriage). But 114 does not say that expulsion is the sole, nor even the 
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the jump from 205 back to 5, and consequently changed the structure 
of 205 — Josephus’ text here is clearly the more difficult and therefore 
the original). Now we have seen adequate reasons to think that the 
Philosophumena did not copy Josephus, therefore the following de- 
scription of the Pharisees and Sadducees as philosophical sects, which 
it copied, cannot have been original to Josephus, though he often 
used it. Finally, it is remarkable that the account in P contains the 
remains of a section on the Samaritans (240-4) which has evidently 
been compressed into that of the Sadducees. A likely reason for this 
compression would have been, to keep the number of the sects down 
to three, as specified in the opening sentence. Consequently, this 
change could well have been made when the account of the Essenes 
was added. Josephus was more hostile to the Samaritans and omitted 
them entirely from his account of Jewish sects. 

Thus, from our study of the major differences between the texts, 
we get the following genealogy: 


1: An account of the three Jewish sects (Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Samaritans). 

2: A document describing the discipline of the Essenes. 

3: A Greek translation of 2. 

4: A popular account of the Essenes, incorporating, from 2, the 
material contained in sections II and IV of our Appendix. 

5: An enlarged account of the Jewish sects (1 expanded by insertion 
of 4 in first place). 

6 & 7: Greek translations of 5, utilizing 3. 

8 & 9g: The versions of Josephus and the Philosophumena, abbreviated 
from 6 and 7, and independently expanded by interpolations 
from several hands. 


Turning, now, to the minor differences between J and P, we find 
them of two sorts: First, there are a large number of instances when 
one text has a sentence, a phrase, or a few words to which nothing in 
the other corresponds.” These instances are almost equally distributed 


severest, penalty; it may have been set for some offenses, death for others. We have 
seen that the contradiction between 89-95 and 139 may be due to a gloss. Nos. 30 f., 
38 ff., and 70 ff. need not imply the retention of private property (and, anyhow, 
retention of some private property is not incompatible with considerable commu- 
nism). Finally, the members of the sect may have avoided marriage for both the 
reasons given. So these contradictions evaporate. 

5s? In the appendix a } has been prefixed to the numbers of the verses in which the 
larger of these unparalleled elements occur. 
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between the two texts and certainly not characteristic of either.*s Most 
of the unparalleled elements are simply enlargements and/or explana- 
tions of the statements common to both documents. A few, however, 
show significant differences of content, and when these are taken 
together the following characteristics appear: 

P, as was noted by Kohler, varies consistently in the direction of 
Jewish (and —as Kohler did not note — Christian) piety. It adds 
‘selling that which they have’ to its account of entrance to the order 
(19), says the Essenes travel about ‘the ancestral land’ (32), makes 
them direct their morning prayers to God (42 f.), shows them con- 
cerned to read the Law and the prophets (82), declares they must not 
hate their enemeis, but pray for them (99 f.), explains their longevity 
by piety, fearlessness, and indifference to pain, attributes to them the 
opinion that death should be indifferent to those of good conscience 
(153-5), and hence accounts for their refusal to abuse the Law or eat 
things sacrificed to idols (159). Its treatment of the Pharisees (215- 
20) — fuller than that of J — is wholly ‘orthodox.’ These traits accord 
with its attribution to the Essenes of beliefs in resurrection, judgment 
and final conflagration (in the third of the major passages discussed 
above) .54 

On the contrary, J varies consistently in the direction of Greco- 
Roman piety: it directs the morning prayers to the sun (43), declares 
that the Essenes go into their dining room pure ‘as into some holy 
temenos’ (51), shows them concerned to read the works of the ancients, 
chosen ‘for benefit of soul and body’ and to study the virtues of stones 
and roots ‘for the healing of passions’ (82-5), explains that they are 
careful in excretion ‘so as not to offend the rays of the god’ (135),55 
criticizes their bathing after excretion because the function is a natural 
one and therefore ought not be considered a pollution (138),5° explains 


53 Of those large enough to count as separate verses (and not included in the 
major alterations discussed above) I have counted 23 in J, 22 in P; of those con- 
sisting of a few words only, I have noted as interesting 33 in J, 21 in P. 

54 Further traits thought characteristically Jewish by Kohler are listed by him 
in his article, ‘‘Essenes,” in JE 5. 

5s Dean Lieberman has pointed out to me that the actions here attributed to the 
Essenes are in close accord with the Jewish tradition of modesty (J. Sukkah 5.4= 
55c; Ber. 62b; Bemid. R. 4, end; cp. Ber. 23b) and that the reason alleged to explain 
them probably reflects the misunderstanding of an outside (gentile?) observer, where- 
fore it is not reliable evidence for Essene doctrine. He finds similar misunderstanding 
in J’s account of Essene prayers ‘to’ the sun ‘as if entreating him to rise’ (43), which 
he thinks misinterprets the use of Isa. 60.1, known from Genizah fragments to have 
been recited in morning prayers (from which it was later eliminated, probably for 
some adequate reason). 

s¢ This objection, though copied by Josephus, is not likely to have been made by 
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their longevity by their simple life, moderation and self-restraint 
(153), declares they think death with fame better than immortal- 
ity (155), and hence accounts for their refusal to blaspheme their 
lawgiver or eat anything prohibited by their customs (159). In its very 
brief treatment of the Pharisees it attributes to them belief in metem- 
psychosis (220). These traits accord with its attribution to the Essenes 
of denial of resurrection, but belief in the immortality of the soul, its 
imprisonment in the body and subsequent escape (the third of the 
major passages discussed above). 

These differences, however, are not absolutely consistent. It is 
interesting, for example, that P three times differs by its specification 
that the ritual garments of the Essenes are linen (58, 90, 202); that 
J makes the marrying Essenes object to celibacy because, if it were 
generally practiced, ‘the race’ would perish — P., ‘the race of men’ 
(198); that J declares they reverence ‘the name of the lawgiver’s? — 
P., only ‘the lawgiver’ (123); that only J knows of their oath to guard 
the holy books and the names of the angels (112).5* In spite of these 
exceptions, it remains true that the P account is generally more 
‘Jewish’ —i.e., more like the Judaism and the Christianity we 
know — the J, more Greco-Roman. 

We have seen that two explanations have been offered for this 
difference. On the one hand, it has been said that Hippolytus Chris- 
tianized the account of P, on the other, that Josephus adapted his 
account to the prejudices of his expected pagan readers. Certainly the 
latter explanation is a priori more likely. But in the one instance where 
the evidence is almost unquestionably clear, the former explanation is 
correct. That one instance is 135, where the Essenes’ care in excretion 
is explained by J as intended to prevent outrage to ‘the rays of the 
god.’ P has merely ‘the rays’ — which is clearly incomplete, the result 
of Christianizing or Judaizing deletion.5* Moreover, this reference to 
the sun as a god is something not likely to have been produced by 
Josephus; it was probably in his source. On the other hand, in dis- 


him, since the rule in the Jerusalem temple was that excretion required subsequent 
immersion, Yoma 3.2. However, Dean Lieberman has shown me that the objection 
is raised by the rabbis: J. Pes. 7.11 =35b, see L’s comments in JOR NS 37 (1946), 
45, 0. 33. 

57 On reverence of the name of Moses by Galilean (Jewish) heretics, see Yadayim 
4.8 and the comments of Lieberman in JBL 71 (1952), 205. 

58 J is also unique in making them swear to abstain frem highway robbery — 
a fine oath for persons entering a religious order! — and in explaining that they travel 
armed ‘because of robbers’ (32 and 111). Here, probably, ‘robber’ is to be equated 
with ‘revolutionary’; the statements reflect Josephus’ apologetic concern. 

59 See above, p. 288, n. 5. 
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cussing above the differences in the two accounts of the after-life, we 
saw that there the simple, typically Jewish account of P (which con- 
tained, however, a reference to the Greek belief in the isles of the 
blessed) had been replaced in J by a passage in harmony with Greco- 
Roman beliefs and written in an elaborate, rhetorical style quite alien 
to the rest of the document. Therefore, apparently, both types of 
alteration have taken place. P represents a Christianization or Judai- 
zation, J, a Hellenization, of the document common to both. But 
before attempting to determine further the contents of that document, 
we must look at the final class of differences between the texts of P 
and J. 

| These differences are what may be called ‘verbal equivalents.’ They 
occur, for instance, when a sentence in the one text is closely paralleled 
by a sentence in the other — except for one word, or one phrase, for 
which the second text will have an equivalent grammatical unit, often 
of quite different meaning. So, for instance, in no. 1, philosopheitai 
and diaireitai are equivalents in both position and function. A looser 
form of the same thing is the use of quite different words to express 
substantially the same thought, for instance, in no. 30. There are a 
great many of these ‘verbal equivalents.’ Most often they involve 
such differences of meaning that they cannot be explained as careless 
substitutions of one synonym for another, and very few are explicable 
as normal results of Greek manuscript corruption.®° But quite a 
number seem to be explicable by the supposition that they represent 
independent translations or mistranslations of ambiguous Hebrew.* 
For example: 


36: J says they do not change their garments. 
P says they do not buy two garments. 
The Hebrew could have been o1w~o o”yx or some form of 
nw. 
65: J says they permit each other to speak in order. 
P says they ceremoniously permit each other to speak. 
The Hebrew could have been 71402 or 77012 or, more probably, 
melee 


°° Examples of these few can be seen in 31 and 160. As was said above, P is 
preserved in a single 14th cent. manuscript, presumably not without corruptions. 
This must be remembered in estimating the reliability of its readings. 

* This is not to say that the original was in Hebrew, but only that the hypothesis 
of translation from Hebrew permits the explanation of these divergences. Whether 
or not they could be as well or better explained by the hypothesis of translation from 
first-century Palestinian Aramaic, are questions I leave to those who are fluent in 
that chiefly hypothetical language. 
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70: J says helping others is left to their own choice. 
P says they are anxious to help others. 
The Hebrew could have been something like onx7. 
125: J says they are obedient to the majority. 
P says they are obedient to the rulers. 
The Hebrew could perhaps have been o2797.% 


There also seem to have been differences of readings in the Hebrew 
texts. For instance: 


83: J says they very much study the writings of the ancients. 
P says they also study the writings of the faithful. 
The Hebrew could have been, J: o’pyny ’and3 1ppynz TIND 
P: opm °and3 IppynA Ny) 


And sometimes differences of translation may account for quite 
considerable differences of resultant text, for instance: 


15: J says they avoid the lasciviousness of women. 
P says they do not accept women who wish to join the society. 
The Hebrew could have been tr°nab maxinn or ama sad ‘nn. 


Further examples of the same sort are numerous. I have listed in a 
note the remaining verbal equivalences, from the first section of the 
two texts, which seem to me to suggest most clearly differences of 
translation.“4 For some of them I can guess at Hebrew originals, for 


62 Lieberman, Tosephet Rishonim, Jerusalem, 1, 1936, 188, has shown that 7102 = 
éy Takée. Serek was a word of which the sect was especially fond. 

6: That harabbim in the Dead Sea documents may mean ‘the rulers’ has been 
maintained most recently by R. Marcus, ‘“‘The Qumran Scrolls and Early Judaism,” 
in Biblical Research 1 (1956), 11. Cp., however, S. Lieberman, ‘‘The Discipline in the 
So-Called Dead Sea Manual of Discipline,” JBL 71 (1952), 203. 





64 No. bf ie 

5 TaV &AAwY TECOV éyKparets. 

6 noovas ———————_—_———- err uuiias Epyov. 

9 Tap avrots trepovia — damayopevovat. 

II-13. a&maNovs —————————-__ rrpoB.Baforrtes. 

12 évTuTova.———___—_—- @yovou. 

16 entire. 

19 T@ TAYHAaTL-——_ T@ ko. 
24 entire. NB, noun=niphal infinitive (again in 49). 
31 pos o's ——-———————. ols (confusion of dat. and acc. due to 

Aramaizing use of 5). 
eloiagty ————————— rpoo6€éxovTat (n°0I9:?). 

33 tay fevwy ————————-_ Ta. ovvayoueva. 


34 Ta émiTnoeca —————— Tpogas avrots. 
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others, not; but they all show clearly the same sort of relationship, 
and taken together are sufficient to demonstrate the possibility that 
the two accounts are not only independent copies of a third, but also 
independent translations of it. If so, any attempt to determine the 
content — let alone the wording — of the common source must pro- 
ceed very cautiously, for it has to overcome not only such deliberate 
alteration as that discovered above (by the comparison of content) but 
also the unconscious or unwilling changes imposed by the process of 
translation. 

Any such attempt would have to be based on a detailed study of 
the vocabulary and grammar of the Dead Sea documents, and should 
not, therefore, be attempted until the official publication of those has 
been completed. Here, however, it may be observed that the common 
source, whatever its language, was a typical piece of Greek ethnog- 
raphy of the sort made popular by Herodotus and frequent in the 
later historical and geographical writers. Moreover, it was a document 
presumably composed for Gentiles and possibly — perhaps even, 
probably — written by a Gentile. Therefore, should it prove to have 
been written in a Semitic language it would be evidence of the exis- 
tence in the Western Semitic languages of a literature of Greek form 
and content. (Another work of this literature was the first form of 
Josephus’ War, which Josephus’s says was written in Aramaic for the 
‘barbarians,’ and in which, had it been composed for Jews, an account 
of Jewish beliefs would hardly have been in place.) That the account 
in the Greek text of the War considers the Essenes the most important 
variety of the Jews, treats them first and gives them far most atten- 




















BS duovoy KTA, ——————— x6oyov (probably reflects some idiomatic 
compound of 733). 
38 év a\AHAOLs ——————— 6s (0532 — oib9?). 
30 76 xohtovre — 7 ph exorrs 
TO Xpnolwoy ——————— 6 ovx Eyer Tenn? 
49 idcov éy (an8 — Im) 
50 Use of }*s to indicate both prohibition (J) and negation (P). 
54 ayyetov Tpoopay tov. 
66 QPLKTOV KaTagaiverdar (8713 — AN?) 
67 MEX pt KOpov —————— rata (b5n). 
71 omdTay déwvTar ————— Tots KaTaTovoupevots (ad1xb — or>“ix). 
7A Tatar améXovee (0°12 — ON). 
77-79 Again different translations of ps. 
85 evoev mavu (Ty) — ND). 


Notice also the different translations of the participles of what were participial 
sentences: 17, 26-8, etc. 


65 War 1.3 and 6. 
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tion, is in contradiction to Josephus’ practice elsewhere — for in- 
stance, in the account substituted for this in the Antiquities, 18.11 ff., 
he reverts to his usual order and puts the Pharisees first, Sadducees 
second and Essenes third. These facts, and the detailed knowledge 
shown by the account, suggest a source in one of the cities of Trans- 
jordan, probably Gerasa or Philadelphia, which bordered on the Jordan 
valley where the Essenes must have been strongest. These communities 
had a high degree of culture and an active literary tradition. Moreover, 
even their Greek literati knew something of several Semitic dialects. 
An epitaph written for himself by the famous Greek poet of the first 
century B.c., Meleager of Gadara, greeted visitors to his grave in 
‘Syrian’ and ‘Phoenician,’ as well as Greek. Therefore it is not im- 
possible that the close connection between Aramaic and Greek speak- 
ing populations may here have produced an Aramaic literature cast 
in Greek forms —as it did a body of Aramaic readers for whom 
Josephus wrote his War. The readers, indeed, would seem to imply the 
existence of some literature. 
Petra and Damascus are also possibilities. 


APPENDIX: THE TEXTS OF JOSEPHUS AND THE PHILOSOPHUMENA 


Except for a few alterations, indicated by notes, the text of Josephus 
(J) is that of Thackeray’s edition, the text of the Philosophumena (P), 
that of Miller (who, as the first editor, stayed closest to the manu- 
script). 


—, prefixed to a number, indicates substantial verbal agreement. 
=, prefixed to a number, indicates substantial verbal identity. 
{, prefixed to a number, indicates unparalleled material. 
*, prefixed to a number, indicates contradiction. 


66 Palatine Anthology 7.419. 
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I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


J (119) Tpla yap rapa Iovéators eibn prdocogetra, 


le 
J 


ss ils: hae ki 


rm Ot 


(18) 


(120) 


Tpla yap rap’ av’tots etdn dratpetrat, 


kal Tov ev alpertotal Papicator, Tov dé Zaddov- 
Katot, 
\ an \ € \ 3 \ in n 6é 
Kal ToD pev aipetiotal eloi Papicaior, Tov de 
Daddovkator, 


a 


tptrov 6é, 6 69 Kal Soxel ceuvornta’ doxeir, 
*Eoonvol Kadovvrar. 

érepo. 6€ "Eoonvot. Otro. tov Biov cEeuvdrepov 
doKkovor > 


> tal A I of 
Tovéator wév Yyévos OvTes, 


purarrAnror 6€ Kal Tv &\AwV TEov. 
PirarAnAor SyTes Kal €yKparets, 


Otro. Tas wev HOovas ws Kaklay aTooTpEép~orTat, 
waons TE Eridupias Epyov atooTpegorTal, 


> lal XV A \ 2 A lal > a 
amex0@s Kxal mpos [To]” Ta Tova’Ta axkovoar 
EXOVTES, 


TH O€ EYKPATELAY Kal TO Un TOls TWAaVECLY UTOTIT- 
TEL ApETHVY UTOAAUPAVOVOL. 


Kal ydapou pév rap’ abtots brepovia, 
yapov TE ATrayopevovet, 


Tovs 6’a&AoTplous Tatdas ExA\auBavorTes 
‘ \ > UU Lal > la 
Tovs d€ &\XoTplous Tatdas avahauBavorTes 


amalovs Tt Tpos TA WadnuaTa® 


ovyyevets nyovvTar Kal Tots AUeow adiTav éevtv- 
TOvGL, 
TéexVa ToLobyTaL* Kal Tpds TA tdLa HON Ayovet, 


1 geuvotepov PM Lat. 
2 add. Miller. 
3 + équrnoelous, M. 

4So D &S, Miller rexvorovodyrat. 
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(121) 


(122) 


(19) 


(123) 


oUTws avaTpegorTes Kal érl Tots wadnuace Tpofi- 
Bagovrtes, 


A \ lj \ \ > > nN \ 3 

Tov pev yayov Kat THv €E adTovd diadoxiyv ovK 
a&vatpovrTes, 

? \ tal t ‘ ? ? ’ \ L > ! 

ov TO Yapety KwAvovTes, AA’ abrol yauou aTExo- 
pevot. 


Tas 6€ THY yuvatk@v doedyelas QuAaTTOMEVOL 
Tuvaixas 6€, ef kal TH abrh mpoatpécer BotdowvTO 
TPOTEXELV, OV TpPOTdEXOVTAL, 


Kal pnoeutay THpEety TEeTELoMEVOL THY Tpos Eva 
TloTU. 
KaTa unoéva TpOTOV yuvaLél mioTEvorTes. 


Karagpovntai 6€ rovTov, kal Favyacvov |rap’|® 
> “A * I 
QUTOLS TO KOLYWLKOY, 
Karagpovotor 6€ mXovTov, Kal TO pos Tos Seopue- 
VOUS KOLYWVELY OVK ATOTTPEPOVT AL, 


ovde EoTLy Evpety KTNOE TLVA Tap’ avTots breEp- 
EXOVTQ’ 

> 2 > Ul ’ ’ Lal e \ A ev an 

GAN’ ov6E TLs TAP’ avTOts UTEp TOV ETEPOY TOUTE. 


vouos yap Tous eis THY aipeowy eiolovTas Snueverv 
T@ TAYMATL THY OvolaY, 

Noéyos yap wap’ av’tots Tov mpoolovTa TH atpéoer 
TA UTAPXOVTA TWAOVYTA TH KOLYG TpoTpepELy, 


eh, ae lA 6 » U ev \ 
& brodexduevos [6]° apxwv dravéuer Arace pos 
Ta O€OVTA. 


WoTe €v ATAGLY UNTE TEVLas TaTELVOTNTA YalverUat 
pnd? brepoxny mdovTou, 
Oirws ovdels Evens tap’ av’rots. 


Tov 6 €EKAOTOU KTNMATWY aVaMEULYMEerwY play 
womrep adegots &racw ovolay eivat. 


’Edaiw d€ ob xpavrat, 


KynAtéa 6’bro\apBavovor Tovdavor, 
podva mov nyovpevor TO adrELvEer.aL. 


8 add. Miller. 
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. a ’ \ aN \ \ 
Kav GAELGUF Tus AKWY, TUNXETAL TO THmA, TO Yap 
avxpely ev KANG TidevTAL, 


Vepilitl 2S. 
nN , oO 
Xecporovodvrar dé of Emiuednral ol TavTwY KOLVOY 
ypovTifortes, 


NevxElpovety TE StaTravTos. 
mavres 6€ del NEVXELMOVOUOL. 


Xeuporovntol 6’ of Tav Kowady émiuedntat Kal 
aiperou mpos amavTwy eis Tas Xpelas ExacToOL. 

v. sup. 26. 

Mia 6’ ovx éorw ait&v modus, GAN’ Ev ExaoTH 
METOLKOVGL TOAAOL. 

Mia 6€ aita@v ovk éore mods, AN’ EV ExaoTH 
MeETOLKOVEL TOAXOL. 

Kal rots érépwihev jKovow aiperiatats wart’ 
QVvAaTENTATAL TA TAP’ aVTOLS duolwWs WoTEp tdLa 

Kal eZ ris aro E€vns Taph THY alperioTav, TavTa 

> nN NV € nN 

avT@ KOLVa HYyoUVTAL, 


Kal mpos ods ov mpoTeEpoy eEldov eiaiaciy ws aurn- 
JeoTatous’ 
\ a > a ot e 3 a \ U 
Kal ods ov mpoTEpoy HOecay, ws oixelouvs Kal aurnd-es 
T POGOEXOVT AL. 


6l0 Kal TovovyTaL Tas ATrOOnULas oOvdev pEev OWS 
émuxourfOuevol, Ova O€ TOUS AnoTAS EvoToL. 
Ilepuidor 6€ THY TaTpwav qv ExacToTe’ a06n- 

povvTes undev YepovTes TAY OTov. 


Knoeuov 6’ &v exaoTn TOE TOU TaYMaTos EEALPETWS 
Tov E€veyv ATOdELKVYUT AL, 

7 \ \ \ Id nN a \ 

Exovou 6€ Kat kata models mpoeoTa@ra, Os Ta 
ouvayoueva eis TOUTO aVvaNioKeL, 


/ 2 cel \ \ 2 Ul 
Taulevwy EoUHTa Kal TA émLTNOELA. 
éodjra Kal Tpogas avTots TapacKkevacwr. 
Karacrod\n 6€ Kal oxjua owuaros GmoLoy Tots 


peta POBouv Taldaywryoumevols TaLoty. 
Karaorto\n 6€ a’tav kal oxjua KooMmor. 


7So D. & S., Miller, éxacros Te. 
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(127) 


(128) 


(21) 


(129) 


Outre 6€ EoD Fras ote bTOdHUaTA duetBovat 
Xura@vas d€ dvo 7 dudAGs brodéces ov KTavTau’ 


ply dlappaynvar TO TPOTEpOV TWaYTaTacL 7} SaTa- 
vndjvat TS xXpovy. 
2 A 


\ \ U lon I 4 , 
émav 0€ TA TapoyTa Tadalwih, TOTE ETEDA TpoCI- 
EVTQL. 


Ovdev 6’ & adANAOLs OUT’ ayopafovety ovTE Tw- 
ovo, 
Ovdev d€ ddAws OTE AYOpafovaty ovTE TwAOvGLY, 


ny 


aa TH XpHCovTe dios ExagTos TA Tap’ a’Ta 
TO |wap’ éxelvov|® xpnoimov avriKoulcerau 
& 6’ av éxn Tis TH pH ExovTe Sots, 6 ovK Exec Nap- 
I 
Bave. 


\ \ A lel > Ul > , € Lf 
Kal xwpls d€ THS avTLOdgEwWSs AKWALTOS 7H METAANYLS 
avTots map’ av av Védwour. 


IIpés ye unv 76 Vetov evaeBets idtws. 


IIplv yap avacxety Tov hrvov ovdey GdeyyorTtat 
Tov BeBnrw?, 

Ilapapévover 6€ &TaKtws® Kal éripovws evxouevot 
ewdev, undev mpoTepov Pv-eyEamevor 


matptous 6€ Tivas els avrov ebxas WaTeEp ixeTel- 
OVTES GVATELAQL. 
5) \ \ \ e , 2 
ei un TOV Veov buYNTwWOL 
Kal peta tatta mpos as Exaoto. Téxvas toacwy 
bro TOV éripednTav dragievTar, 
\ e fd ee “) Y) a / 
Kal oUTw mpoedvovTes Exacta. €~ O BoldovTaL 
TPATTOVGL, 


Kal MeXpl TéumTns pas éEpyacauevoer auvTovws 
maw eis €v cuvatpoifovTar xwplor, 

Kal é€ws pas méumtTns mpdkavTes émaviaow. 
wv / r ? oe I 
Ereita radu ouveddortes els Eva TOTON, 


Cwodmevol TE oKETATMACLY ALVOLS 
TepiCwuacl TE ALVOLS TEPLCWOAMEVOL 


mpos TO KaNtWacdar THY alaxbyny 


° So MS, Miller cj. ev7akTws. 
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SZ 


54 


55 


56 
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a ooh eo 
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(131) 
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ottws &moAovovTat TO Gua Wuxpots Voaou, 
oTws vdaTL PUXP® amodovorT a, 


kal pera TavTnv Thy ayvelay eis tdvoy otknua 
cvviacw, ‘ 
\ \ \ er e , 2 eo 7 

Kal pera TO oUTws ayvicoacda els Ev olxnua 
ovvlacw 


évd'a pnoevt Tav érepoddewy émiTérpaTTat Tapeh- 
ety, 
(ovdels 5€ érepoddsw oivercy Ev TH oikw), 


> , ¥ I >’ iA I pA 
avTol Te KaVapol Kavdamep Eis AyLOV TL TEWEVOS 


Tapaylvovra TO dermvnTnpLov. 
Kal Tepl apioToToLtay Xwpovot. 


Kal xadioavtwy ped? jovxtas 6 wey oltTomoos ev 
Taker TapaTidnat Tovs apTouvs, 

Kadiodvrwy 6€ kata Taki ped’ Hovxlas mpoo- 
~epovTar ApToOY, 


6 6€ wayetpos ev ayyetov €F Evds EdEgmaTos ExaoTwW 
TapaTtivnou. 

érerta €v TL TpOTyayLoV, EE OU ExdoTw TO a’TapKeES 
Mépos. 


IIpoxarevxerar 6’ 6 iepev’s THS TpOYHS, Kal yeloa- 
oat Tia mply THS EvxNS aVEuLTOY’ 

Ov mporepoy bé yeleTat Tis adTa&v, ei un éwebverar 
eboy@v 6 lepets. 


apiotoronaapevous!? 6° érevyerat TaAL' 
Mera 6€ 70 dpiorov érevéauevov TAL, 


3.45 

apxXouevol TE Kal TavouEvor yEepatpovor Vedyv ws 
Xopnyov THs Coys. 

apxouevol Te kal madLy Tavouevor buvovdar TOV 
Sedov. 


"Ered ws lepas kaTavéuevor Tas éodnras 

"Ereita tas éodnras, ads evdov auvertimpevor 
auprevvurTar, amoveuevor ws tepas, eiol dé 
Auvat, 


10 MSS -os, -ots in Porphyry. 
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(132) 


(133) 


(134) 


(22) 


Tas €v TH TP0ddw TAAL avahayBavorTes, 


Jé 2 > of U , L 
maw én’ Epya wexpe OeiAns TpeTOVTAaL. 
él TA Gira Epya Opudar ews SeidAns. 


Aervovet 6’ duolws brootpévartes, 
Aeirvovor 6€ Omolws Tots mpoEeLpnuevols TavTA 
TOLNTAVTES. 


ovyKkavefouevwy Tav Eévwyv, ef TvXOLEY avTots 
TAapovrTes. 


Oire 6€ Kpavyn more TOv oikoyv ote VopuBos 
bLaiver, 

Ovdels 6€ mwmore Kpavyacet, } Tis ETEDA VopuBwons 
axovodnoetau! pwr, 


npéua O€ ExaoTor NadovrTes, 
Tas O€ Nadas €v TaEEL TAapAaXWpOovaLY aAAHAOLS. 
eVTXNMOVWS ETEPOS TH ETEPW THV OuLALAY GUVEXWPEL, 


Kal tots tEwidev ws pvaTnpioy Te ppikTov 7 TV 
EvdoV TLWT KATAPALVET AL. 

ws Tots &Ewhev uvoTnpioy TL KaTagaiverdar THY 
TOV EVOOV OLWINY. 


Tovtovu 6’ aircoy 7 dunvexys vnyus Kal TO weTpEtod-aL 
Tap’ avTots Tpoyny Kal ToTOY MEXpPL KOPOU. 
Nngovor 6€ mavToTe, TaYTA METPwW Kal écdiovTeEs 

Kal WivovTes. 


Tov pev ody GAXwv ovK EoTLV 6 TL UN TOV Em_pwedn- 
TOV TpocTakavTwy EvEepyovot, 
Ilavres pév ov TH Tp0EgTATL TpoTEXOVOL, 


We, U e Ul ff 
KAL OW KEAEVTEL WS VOM TeLUovTat. 


dvo 6€ Tadta map’ avtots aite~ovota, émtxouvpia 
Kal €\€os* 

vd 4 A \ A > na 

Eorovédkact yap mpos TO é\e€ty 


nN \ Lal ef , £ LA L 
Bondety TE yap Tots aklors, OTOTAV déwyTat, 
Kal Bonvdety Tots KaTaTOVOUpMEVOLS. 


1 Cj. Miller, MS axoAovdjoerac. 
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Kal Kad’ éavrovs évlerar Kal Tpo~as ATOpoUpmEevoOLS 
Opeyey, 


Tas 6€ eis Tovs auyyevets peTaddces ovK ekEoTL 
Tovetgvar OLXa TOV ETLTPOTWY. 


'Opyiis Tatar Sixaor, Puwod KadeExTKol, 
iol > is \ lal \ 
Ilpo 6€ ravrwy opyns améxovor Kal Vuyod Kal 
nan e y 
TAVTWY TAY OMOLWY, 


ériBovra TavTa Tod avd pwrou KpivovTes. 
TloTEWS TpOTTATaL, Elonvyns Umoupyot. 


Wein. 09% 
Ovdels 6€ Ouvvot Tap’ aviTots, 


Kal wav pev 70 pnvdev br’ abtav icxvpoTepov OpKov, 
dca 6’ay TLs El@n, TOUTO SpKov iaxupOTEpOY Kpive- 
TQL. 


\ Nee! I ’ Cae | Ni Lb) oh 
TO O€ Guvvery lavrots|” meprioravrat, 
Vi SUiplonda 


XElpov THS érvopkias VrokauBavovTes’ 


non yap Kateyya@o0al gacw Tov amvoTobmEvor 
dixa Veov. 

Ei 6€ 6uoce Tus, KaTAYLWWOKETAL WS MW TLOTEV- 
dels. 


Lrovdasovar 6’ 
Lovdavovor b€ TEpl Tas TOV vOUoV avayvwoeLs 
Kal TeO~NTay, 


EXTOTWS TEDL TA TOV TAAALY GUVTAYMATA, 
ére O€ Kal €l TL OLYTAYUG Eln TLOTOY. 


wadioTa Ta Tpos weetecay WuxAs Kal owuaTos 
éxNEVOVTES. 


"Evvev avtots mpos deparelav radav pifar Te 
aArEENTHpLoe Kal Nidwy (dvoTHTES avEepevYaVTat. 

Il I 6 \ Ul oo \ t \ ¥ 
avu O€ TEPLEPYws ExovoL TEpt BoTavas Kal Nidous, 
TEPLEPYOTEPOL OVTES TPOS TAS TOLTWY évEpyeEtas, 


PACKOVTES LL MATHY TAUTA Yevyovevat. 


12 om. See Thackeray’s note. 
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II. DIscIPLINE 


Tots d€ (nArovaw THY aipeoty avTov ovk evdds 7 
Tapadoats,)® 

Tots 6€ BovdAopnévors TH alpécer patdynrevery ovK 
evdéws TAS Tapaddcels TOLOvYTAL 


el 1) TPOTEPOY OoKiMaTwOLV. 


> 5 et 2 Yow \ ow Li \ > \ ¢ , 

GX’ Ent EvravTov EEw wévovTe THY abvTHy UToTiveEvTaL 
dlaiTar, 

>’ > 2 \ AY \ £ , A t 

En’ éviavtov 6€ Tas Ouolas Tpo~as TapaTiWéacuy 
ew THs EavT@v avvoddou ovow év éTéEpw olkw, 


aEwvaplov TE Kal TO TpoELpNuévoy TEpif~wua Kal 
Nevxny éodHTa doves. 

J / la \ A lay , \ A 

aEwapiov TE Kal TO ALVOUY TEpi~wua Kal EvK}Y 
éodnta OorTes. 


"Exedav 6€ TrolTw TH Xpovw TeEtpav éyxparelas 5, 
TpoceEla pev eyy.ov TH Ovairn, 

"Eredav TovTm TH Xpovw Teipay éyKparelas 6G, 
Tpdceow éyyiw TH Ovairn, 


Kal Kadapwrépwv Ta pos ayvelay bOaTwWY meETA- 
Nap Paver, 
\ iz 2 r 14 4 \ L f 
Kal KavapwTépws amo\aveTar* TO TPOTEPOY 


t \ rf \ , > UA 
TapavauBaverar d€ eis TAS TUUBLwWaELS OVdET. 
ovdéTw O€ aby avTots TpOYS METALAUPaVEL. 


Mera yap THv THs Kapreplas érldeEy, dvoly &dXdots 
éTegLy TO HUOS OoKLMLaCETAL 

Mera yap 70 detéar ef EyKpareveodar OvvaTaL, érl 
wt 7 / t n / \ > 
érn GAXa Ovo SokiuaveTar TOD ToLovTOU TO HVos, 


Kal gavels a&tos oUTws els TOV OuLrov éyKplvETAaL. 
Kal pavels a&tos OUTWSs Els avTOUS KpivEeTaL. 


IIpiv 6€ THs Kowns aWacdat Tpoghs Spxovs avTots 
OUVVOL PPLKWOELS, 

IIptv 6€ avrots avveotiady, OpKois PpikTots OpKt- 
Cerat, 


18 So P and A, Thackeray, apes: 
“up. &S. Pro Nobenet: 
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aaa LOS 


= 106 
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16 MSS +7poBaddAeodar, Thackeray reads mpoBaddeoPat. and omits éhéyxev, 
with Porphyry. 


MORTON SMITH [30] 


mparov pev evoeBnoev TO Vetov, ererTa TA TpOSs 
avd pwrrous dikava pudakey 

mparov pev evoeBnoev TO Velov, erecta Ta Tpds 
avd. pwrovus dixara pudakeuy 


¥ Ul \ , t x, U x os 
Kal pnTe KaTa yvounv Brave Tiva pte ef 
€TLTAY MATOS, 
Kal KaTa Mnoeva TpOTOV AOLKHOELY TLVG, 


puonoey 6° del TOvs adLKoUS, 
unodéva O€ unre abtKovvTa wnTEe EXVpov mLonoeLy 


/ i 8 \ > La) 
Tpocevxec0 ar d€ UTED AUTO), 


Kal ovvaywrietava Tots OiKalors’ 
cuvaywvriterdar adTav? tots dixalors, 


\ \ > \ tal Ua if. \ nN 

TO TloTOV Gel Tao Tapé~ev, adtoTa dé Tots 
KpaTtovow’ 

TO TloTOv Tact Tapé~ev, UaALOTA TOLS KpaToOD- 
ow" 


> \ , a t \ \ BA 
ov yap Oixa Veod mepryevéodar TLvi TO GpxeE’ 
ov yap dixa Jeod cupBaiver Twi TO apxe’ 


Kay avTos &pxn, undémore EEvBpicey eis THY éEOU- 
ciav, 
nx > \ A , Ag Ul > 
Kav avTos apxyn, mnoémoTEe UTEpnyavevoacdar év 
éEouvcia, 


und’ éodAre H Tive TWAEloVL KOTUw TOvs bTOTETAY- 
pévous UTEpNauTrpuVEetoU at’ 

pnde arednoev nj Til Kdouq mAEtov Tod Edous 
xpnoacdtar 


THv adndeav ayamav del kal Ttods Wevdouévous 
édeyxev,'® 
prrarndn dé eivar, TOV d€ WevdduEvoy EEYXELY, 


xetpas KAoT Hs Kal Wuxnv avoctov Képdouvs kadapav 
puraéey, 

pnoe KNerrev, unde ovveldnow éml avouw KEepdeL 
pmodvvery, 
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(142) 


(24) 


(143) 


Kal unre Kpvwew Te Tovs alpetioTas pnd’ érépors 
avTay TL unvicery, 

mnoev aroKplTTELV TOvs GUVAaLpEeoLWTas, ETEpOLS O€ 
pnoev e&erTrecy, 


a Ud t 4 
Kav wexpe Vavatou Tis Bragnrar. 
Kav Méexpe Vavatou Tis Bracnrac. 


IIpos tovrows duvvow pndevi pev peradodvvar Tav 
doyumatwy éTépws H ws avTos weTéeNaGer. 

IIpos rovrous buvvor pndevi weTadodvar THY doyua- 
TWY ETEPWS 7) WS AUTOS wETEAABE. 


"Agégeod-ar O€ \noTeias 


KQL GUYTYNPNTELY OMOLWS TA TE THS alpévews avTaov 
BiBrLa Kal TA TOV ayyéd\wy OvduaTa. 


Tovovrois wev Opkoits To’s TpocldyvTas éEaagaNi- 
CovTar. 

Tovovtors ovy SpKkois Secpevovar Tos TpoTEpXo- 
MévoUS. 


Tovs 6° én’ ad&toxpéorts GuapTnuacw adovTas €éx- 
Baddovat Tod TAaYMaTOS. 

Ei 6€ rus &y ayaprnuare tut Kkatayvwod|f,!" 
amoBadrerat Tod 1"rayuaTos, 


'O 6’ éxxpiels oiktiotm mohdakts wopw draddei- 
peTau’ 

6 6€ amoBAnVels dev popw EoD’ STE dra—veipe- 
TQL. 


Tols yap Opxois Kal Tols Edeowy Eévdedeuevos, ovdE 
THS Tapa Tols AAAOLS TPOYHS O’VATAL WETAAAU- 
Pavey, 

Tots yap Opkois Kal Tots edeow EévdedEuevos, ovdE 
THS Tapa Tots &\AOLs TPOYS OiVATAL METAAU- 
Pave. 


jTongayav d€ Kal Aiud TO GHua THKOMEVOS OLag- 
Vel pEeT ar. 
"Eod’ bre oby TO gHua ALU Sragdeipovow, 


17 Conj. Miller, MS, lacuna and 60yyaros. 
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MORTON SMITH [32] 


Avo 67 mo\Aovs éXenoavTes év Tals eoxaTals avaT- 
voats avéNaBor, 

[oe lev® év éaxarous more éeodar!® roddod’s Hn 
éx\elTOVTAS, 


ikavyny él Tots aumapTnuacw av’Tav THY MeXpL 
Javatov Bacavoy nyovpevoe. 
avTav!® ixavny wéexpe Vavarov emit lay Wyovpevoe. 


Tlepi 6€ Tas Kploets akpiBéoTaTor Kal dixaLot, 
Tlepi 6€ Tas Kploets axpiBéoTaTor Kal dikacou 


Kal Ouxafovot pev ovK EXaTTOUS TAY ExaTOV GUVE- 
UOvTes, 

duxafovar 6€ auvehdovtes ovK EXATTOUS THY ExaTOY, 

TO O€ Optovey Um’ a’Tay akivyntov. 


\ Was \ 5 920 9 NEN be ia) 
TO 6€ Optadev ar’*” ab’Ta@y akivyntov. 


DéBas d€ wéeya wap’ avtots weTa TOV Vedv Tovvou“a 
TOU vouoverou, 
Tio 6€ Tov vouodérny mera Tov Veor, 


a / 3 nN t t 
Kav BPLacgnunon Tis els TOUTOV, KoNaCeTaL VavaTyw. 
Kat el Tis els TOUTOY BAagynunoel, KOAaCETAL. 


Tots 6€ mpecBuTépors braKovey Kal Tots mAElLooLY 
év KaAG® TLWevTar” 

Tots 6€ &pxovot Kal mpecBuTépors braKovev 
OLOaoKOVTaL 


déxa your ovyKxavefouevwy ovK av Aadnoeey Tus 
AKOVTWY TOV EvVEQ. 

el d€ éml TO avTo déka KadvéfovTar, ov Aadnoe els, 
el 7) ToLs evvéa Soke. 


Kal ro mrtoa 6€ eis wéoous } TO deEvov pépos 
puAagoorTat, 

Kal ro mrioat dé eis wéoov Kal TO deEvov pépos 
dvAaTTOVYTAL 


Kal Tats €Bdouaouy Epywv égarrerd-at diagopwTrara 
‘Tovéatwy amavrwr’ 

TO 0€ T@ CaBBaTw améxecVar Epyou ygpovTicovar 
MadXov travTwy “lovdatwy. 


c 


20 sic MS, Miller prefers tz’. 21 Thackeray, om. PA. 
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23 Cj. Miller. 


ov uovoy yap Tpogas éavTots pd plas uepas 
Tapackevacovaery, 

Ov pwovov yap Tpogas avbrots TrapacKkevatovrat 
Las NuEepas 


Qs Un Tp évavovey Exelyny THY HuEepar, 
TpOs TO wy TP aTTELY, 


GX’ OvOE OKEVOS TL YETAKLYRTAL Vappovo.Y ovdE 
QTOTATELD. 
aAX’ ovdE OKEvOS ETAT EACLY, OVSE ATOTATICOVCLY, 


tives O€ OvdE KALYLOLOU XwplforTat. 


Tats d’ad\XAats Huépats Bodpov dptacovtes Bados 
ToOLatov TH TKANLOL 

Tats d€ Gals Huépats, Erav atvomarioa Védovey, 
Bod pov opbEavres Todtatoy TH oKaNt6u 


(rovovrov yap éoTi TO dLOduEvoY br’ ab’Tav aévvi- 
duov TOls vVEeooVaTATOLS ) 

(rovodTov yap éott TO aELVapLoV, 6 Tots TpogLOvar 
padnteverdar TewTws dLddacL) 


Kal mepixadvWartes Vouuatiov, ws wn Tas avyas 
LBpiforey Tov Veod, Jaxevovow eis abrov. 

Kal mepikadtWavtTes TO iuaTLov LC avovel, PaoKOVTES 
pn dety bBpivew Tas avyas, 


wv \ > ~“ Lol 2 t ’ \ 

Ere:ta thy avopvxdvetcav yv EpédKovoty els TOV 
BOd- pov’ 

wv \ “ Lal lel 3 4 “ 

érmelTa THY avacKkagEelcay ynv émeuBardovor els 
Tov Bod pov 


Kal TOUTO TroLOvaL TOs EpnuoTEpous TOTOUS ExEYO- 
mevot. 
\ a a p D 22 \ 
Kal TovTo movwodow éxde|yo|uevor”” |Tods 
Tépous TOTOUS. 


|” épnyo- 


Kaizep 6€ guotkys ovons THs TOV AUMATwY ExKpl- 
cews aToAoveoU ar eT’ adTHY KavaTED UWEULAC- 
pevos Edipor. 

"Exav 6€ todtlo ronowao|i,”®? ebdds arodovovTat 
QS MLaLvovans THS EKKploEews. 
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MORTON SMITH [34] 


J (150) Auponvrar 6€ Kata xpovoy THs adoKknoews eis wolpas 


fe 


SO GK wes 


ae, 


Téooapas, 


(26) Auhpnvrat dé [kalra** [xplovov™ Kat ovx duolws THY 


doxnow pvdaTTover eis Teaoapa méepyn OLaxw- 
piodertes. 


‘Erepo. yap aita@v ta brép To déov aoxovor, ws 
unde voutoua Baoracer, 

éyovTes tun Seiy Eikova 7H PEpeLy | Opay 7 ToLetr. 

Ato ov6€ eis TOALY TLs aUTaY EelamropEveT at. 

iva pn dra TANS eioeAdy, EY’ 7 AVOpLayTes EreLoLy, 
avéuttov TovTo Hyovmevor, TO bro eikovas 
TapeNvety. 

"Erepou 6€ éray akovowar Tivos Tepl VEeod dradeyo- 
peévou Kal TOV TOUTOU VOUw?, 

el amepituntos ein, Tapagvdde~as TOV ToLOvTOY EV 
TOT@ TWl movoyv, povevery AmrELAEL EL wn TEPLT- 
pnvein® 

ds ef uy BovrAoLTO TWeiVerV ar, ob yeideTaL, AAG Kal 
oPace. 

"Odev €x ToD cuuBaivovTos TO dbvoua mpodédAaBor, 
Znwrat kadovpevor, vd Tivwy d€ UeKapror. 
"Etepoe 6€ atv ovdéva KUpitoy dvouadfovot mAnV 
Tov vedv, ei Kal aikiforrd Tis H Kal davat- 

potro. 


Kal TOGOUTOV OL METAVEVETTEPOL TOY TPOVEVETTEPWY 


éXaTTOUYT AL 
Toootrov 6€ of perémetta EXAGTTOVS TH AoKHoEL 
yeyevnvrar, 


@oTE Tovs TOls apxators EWeow EupévovTas pnoe 
Tpoowavey avTav’ 


wot’, eb Patoeav aiTav, éxelvovs amodoverdar 
Kadamep d\AO~UIAW GUUPUpEVTAS. 

av eb wataoev, eddéws amtodovovTal, ws TLVoOS 
> / / 
ahd\oglAou Paloartes. 
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(151) 


(152) 


(153) 


% Cj. D. & S. 


III. O_p AcE, DEATH, AFTER LIFE 


Kai paxpoBior wév, ws tovs oddovs brép éxarov 
Tapareivey ern, 

Hiot 6€ kal waxpoBror of wretoToL, oTeE Kal Eov 
EKATOV ETEGL CHV. 


dua THY amAOTHTA THs diairns, Ewovye doxety, Kal 
\ > 4 
Thy evtaélav. 
Paciy ov eivat aitioyv 76 Te THs Akpas VeogeBelas, 


Karagpovyrat 6€ Tap dev, Kal Tas wev AA\ynddvas 
lal lay U 
VUKQVTES TOLS Ypovnuacwy, 
Kal T@ KaTayvwodjvat aueTpws mpoovéeperdar, 
éyKpatioTas eivar Kal dopynrous. 


A \ / > > ’ , A , 
Tov 6€ Pavartor, ei wer’ evKAElLas Tpoctol, voulfovTes 
adavactas dmetvova. 
Oavarov 6€ KaTagpovovat xalpovTes, Hvika pera 
ovveloncews ayadys TENEVTGOLW. 


Aunrevyéev 6€ aitav & aracw Tas Puxas 6 Tpds 
“‘Pwyatous 7o\euos 


év @ oTpeBAovpevol TE Kal AUYLCOuEVOL, KaLOMeEVOL TE 
Kal KAWMEVOL, 
A \ t £ Ul Le) , 
Kal Ola mavTwy ddevovTes TOV BacavioTyplwy 
Opyavav, 
Ei 6€ Kai aixiforrd Tis Tovs TovovTous 


uv 98 ON 


iv’ 7 BAacenunowoy Tov vouodéeTny Hf Gaywoty TL 
ToV dovvndwr, 
iva } Tov vouov dvagnunon 7H EldwdhdduTOV Payn, 


ovdeTepoyv Ureuervay Tavein, 
ov mlou|noer,” vrouévwy Vavety 


GAN’ ov6€ KoAaKedoal ToTE Tovs aikifouévous 7 


daxpvoau 


peroc@vtes 6€ €v Tals aAynOdoLY Kal KaTELpwVEvO- 
Mevor TOV TAS Bacavous TpoTPEpovTwY 
Kal Bacavous Bactacar 
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MORTON SMITH [36] 


eWuuo. Tas Wuxas Adlecay ws mad KopLov- 
[MeVOL. 


iva TO auvEeloos wy TApEAD 7. 


Kal yap éppwrat map’ aitots noe 4 60a 
"Eppwrar 6€ map’ avtots kal 6 THs avacTacews 
doyos* 


pvapTa pev elvac TA GwuaTa Kal THY VAY ov 
poviyoy avTay,”® 

Omodoyovor yap Kal THY gapKa avaoTnoecdar Kal 
éoeoV'ar av-avaror, 


Tas 6€ Puxas adavarous del drapevery, 
dv TpoTov Hon adavatos éaTL H YuxN, 


\ Ua A 2 pl la , 
Kal ouuTA€KeoU-ar wey Ex TOU AETTOTATOU PoLTwaas 
aivépos, 


@omep eipkTats Tots gwuace ivyyl TLL QvoLtKy 
KATAOTWMEVAS, 


émevoav O€ aved@or TOV KaTa TapKa SecUwY, ota 
\ a , 2 1 
dn maxpas dovAelas amnAdaypéevas, 
nv xwprovetoay vov gac?" 


TOTE XalpEey Kal mEeTEWPOUS PepeTU at. 


Kal rats pev dyadats, ouodokotytes matow ‘ENAN- 
vwv, aropaivovtar THY brép wKeavoyv Slartav 
amoKetov at 


Kal x@pov ore duBpots ovTE VudeTots ovTE Kavmact 
GBapuvopevor, 
els Eva x@pov 


GAN’ Ov €F wKEavod mpais del Cépupos emiTVewy 
avawbyeu 

A \ Ni b) y 

eUrvouv Kal dwrevov avataverdat 

Tats d€ Patras Sopwdn Kal xELueproy adopiCovTar 


MUXOV, YEMOVTA TLULWpL@V ddcaELT TWP. 
éws Kploews, 


27 So D. & S., MS: éoruv. 
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(156) 


(157) 


(158) 


(159) 


Aoxovou 6€ pou KaTa THY adTHY Evvorcay “EdAnves 
TOUS TE AVOpEloLs AVT@Y, OVs Howas Kal Hud éous 
KadovoLV, TAS MAKAPWY VHTOUS avaTEdELKEVaL, 

dv x@pov “EdAnves axovoavTes pwakapwv vnoous 
wvouacar. 


Tats d€ THY TovnpaY Puxais kad’ Gdou Tov daoEB@v 
X@por, 

évd'a kal koNafomeévous Tivas uvdodroyovow, Diov- 

A i > , / \ / 

gous Kat Tavtadous, ‘Igtovas re kal Turvobs, 

Tp@Tov mev alolovs byroTapevor TAS WuXAS, ErerTa 
els TpOTpOT HY ApETHS KaL Kaklas AToTpOTNV’ 

Tos Te yap ayadtovs ylvecdar Kata Tov Biov 
duelvous EXrribe TLS Kal ETA THY TEAEUTHY, 

TOV TE KAKOV EuTrodlfegUar Tas Opuas déeL TpoC- 
doxwvTav, el Kal NaVovev Ev TH CHV, 
\ \ I > / , € r 

META THV OLadAVGL AVavaToY Tiuwplav vpéseLV. 
(cp. inf. 188.) 


"ANAa Kal érepa TovTwY doyuaTa TodAol TaY 
“EAAnvwy opereprodmevor idias dd€as cuveotn- 
carro. 

"Kote yap ) KaTa ToUTOUS GoKnoLts TeEpl TO VeEtov 
apxXavoTépa TAaVTWY ES VAY, 

ws deixyugda TavTas Tovs TEpL Veov elrEty TETOA- 
bnkoTas H wept THS TV GvTwY SnuLovpyias, 

un eTéepwttey TaperAnyevar Tas apxas H ao THs 
*Tovédatkjs vowovectas, 

@v parttota Ilviaydpas Kal oi amo THS roads 
map’ Aiyuntios TovTos wadnrevilévtes Tape- 
aor. 

Aéyovou 6€ Kal kplow éoecdar Kal Tod TayvTos 
ExTrUpwow, Kal Tovs Adikovs Ko\acUnoecdat 
eloael (cp. 182 sup.). 


Tatra yev ovv “Eoonvol rept puxijs deodoyovour, 


apuKktov dé\eap Tots aTak yevoapévols THS dogias 
avTa@v KavvevTes. 


Eioly 6’ év atrots ot kal Ta wéAAOVTA TPOYLYwWo- 
KELY UTLOXVOUYTAL, 

*Aokelrar 6€ é€v avTolts TO TpognTEvely Kal TpodeE- 
yew Ta Ecouera. 
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. ex Iosepho, Miller. 


MORTON SMITH [38] 


BiBrous tepats Kal dcagopors ayvelars Kal TpopNnTav 
aTopdeyuace éumardoT piBovpevou 


oraviov 6’el more év Tals TpoayopEevaEerty AaTOXOD- 
ow. 


IV. THE MARRYING ESSENES 


"Kot 5€ Kal érepov “EoonvGv trayya, diartav 
pev Kal €3n Kal voulma Tots Gots Guogpovodr, 

"Kote pev ovv kal érepov “Eoonvav tayua, Tots mev 
avrots Heo Kal drairyn xpwpevor, 


dueoTws O€ TH KaTA yapov O0&n’ 
évl 6€ ToUTwy EvdtahAGTOVGL, TH Yapmetr, 


peyioTrov yap amoxomTe olovtar Tov Biov pépos, 
THY dLadoxny, TOUS UN Yapovvras, 
dewov Tt €yorTes Spay Tovs AToTOLnaaVTAS Yapou" 


cf. sup. no. 196. 
\ \ J , lan Va , nN 4 
Tpos THY avalpeow Tod Biov yiveoUar TovTO, Kal 
pn Oety ExkoT TEL THY TOV TEKVwWY dLAadoXHV 


madXov 6€, ef TaVTES TO ALTO YpovnoeLay, ExdLTELY 
av TO yévos TAXLOTA. 

PacKOVTES, WS EL TAVTES TOUTO YpoVncELay, ExKOTN- 
ceogtar padiws TO Tay yévos avpwrw?. 


Aokiafvovres wévTou TpleTia TAS YapmeETas, 
Aokipafovar mévrou TpLeTia Tas yapmeTas’ 


éreloav Tpls KavapdGauv eis tetpav Tov dvvacdat 
TikTeLv, OUTWS GYOVTAL. 
\ 


érrav 6€ Tpls kavapd Gaur els |retpalv?® rod dvvacd-ar 
TixTev, oUTWS GyovTaL. 


Tats éyxvpoow obx dutdovowy, évderkvUmevor TO M1) 
du’ ndovnv aA\AG TEKVHY XpELay yapetp. 

Tats éyxipoow obx duidodowy, évderkvimevor TO UN) 
du’ noovny yauety, ANG Ova TEKYWY XpElav. 


Aoutpa 6€ rats yuvarély dre é EVOL 
p Tats Ely MTEXOMEV ALS evdvmara, 
Mowws d€ Kal al yuvatkes &toXNOvovTaL Kal avTat 
érévduua”® évdvduevar Arvodr, 


2 Cj. Miller, MS én’ a. 
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Kkavdamep Tots avopaow év mepifwpare. 
dv TpOTOV Of aVOpES TA TEPLCMmaTa. 

Tovatra ywev €0n TovdE TOD TAYpaTOS. 
Tadra pev ovv [ra]*° xara ’Eoonvots. 


V. PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES (INCLUDING SAMARITANS? — P) 
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a2, 


(162) 


(163) 


Avo 6€ Tay mtpoTtépwy Papicaior peév ot per’ aKpl- 
Belas doxovyres éEnyetodar TA vOuLma, 
"EB \ \ 3 \ nN > , 2 lal 2 \ 
TeEpor O€ Kal alTol THY lovdaiwy EV aoxyTal 
Kal kata yévos Kal kaTa& vouovs Papicaior 
KaNovpevot, 


Kal THY TpwTny awayovTes aipecwy, 
@y TO pev mrEetoTOY pépos éoTL KaTa TaVTA 
TOTOV 


Twavrwv ev lovdaiwy kadovpevorr, 

dud 6€ Tas ldlws do~afouévas yvMpas dvouace Kupiots 
€TLKANOUMEVWY. 

Otro. ev ody THY apxalav Tapddoow dtakpaTovr- 
TES, 

éml Tols KaTa vouov Kadapots Kal pn Kadapots 
émerk@s Ler acovTes Otapévovce’ 

TQ TE TOU VOuOU Epunvevovar, SidacKadous eis TADTA 
mpoB.iBacovTes. 


eivapuern TE Kal Yew TpocgamTToVval TaYTA, 
Otrou eiwapperny eivar éyovst, 


Kal TO Mev mpaTTe Ta Sikaca Kal wn KATA TO 
mwrEltaTov ért Tols av pwros KeioVat, 
Kal Twa ev Kat’ é£ovatay eivat, 


Bondety 6€ els Exacrov Kal THY eiwapuernv’ 
Tia O€ KATA THY Elwapmerny, 


QS TLVA Mev EY Huy, TLVa O€ THS EiwapuErns, 


Seov 6€ mavTwy elvar aitvov, Kal undéev avev DEedn- 
patos avrov drorxelodar } cvuBaivev. 


Otro. kal capKos dvaoTac.y Guodoyovet, 
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MORTON SMITH [40] 


Yuxny Te Tacav pEev A~GVapTo?, 
Kar Wuxnv adavator, 


KQL Kploly égoerny Kal éxTrUpwowr, 


peraBalvey 6é els ETEPOY OOpya THY THY ayadar 


MOvny, 
Kal duxatovs wey AaGVapTors Eceod at 


Tas 6€ THY Palr\wy Aldlw TLuwpla KoNalecV-ar. 
ddlkous 6€ eigael KoK\acdnoeoUar év TuUpl aoBEéoTYH. 


Tatra wev ody kal Papicaior. 


on L \ t I \ A © 
Laddovxatos 6é, TO devTEpov TAaYMa, THY MEV Elwap- 
Merny TavTaTac avatpovoty 
Daddovkator 6€ THY ev Eluapuevynv avarpovor, 


Kal Tov Ueov €&w TOU Odpav TL KaKov H Eé~opav 
TL EVT aL 

[kat]! roly dedv]*! undév te kaxov dpav H égopay 
Ouooyovot, 


gacly O'er’ av0pamrwy ExoYH TO TE KaXOV Kai TO 
KQKOV TpOKEtov-at 

> A 2 , 2 fe 108 \ Gee \ 

eivar 6€ €& avparwy eEovolas™ TO aipetaodar TO 
ayadov H Kaxov. 


KQl KATA YVoOuNnV EXAOTOU TOUTWY EKATEPOV TPOGI- 
Ua 
éval. 


Wuxfis re THv Stauovny |... . advarpovour, v. inf. no. 
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*"Avaotacw 6€ apvovyTat ov movoy capkds, add 
Kal Wuxny uy drayévery vouifovor 


[ravrnv de® evar wovoy To CHv, Kal ToUTO O€ etvat 
ov xapuv evyévero avEpwros’ 

2 \ U 34 ca) \ a > I 

év 6€ TovTw™* mAnpovoVar TOV THS dvacTadEws 
Noyov, & TH katadelWavTas érl Yas Ta TEKVA 
TENEVT AY’ 


Kat Tas Kav’ ddov Tiuwplas Kal Tiuds avatpovaour. 
peTa O€ Vavatov unoev EAXTIiCELY TadeEty } KaKOV 7 
ayavor. 


%® MS é£ovciay and so Miller. 
34 MS 7@, and so Miller, reading évl. 
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Avow yap éoeodar kal Poxis kal ooparTos, 
Kal eis TO pun €ivar xwpely TOV avIpwrov, Kad’ 6 
Kat Ta Nota (Ha. 
“O, te O’'dv dpdon avdpwros &y TB Biw Kaxov, 
avdpwros Kav dratdhaxd7, KEeKeponke, 
THY UTO AVE pwTwV draguywv Ko\aCLY’ 
8,7- 0’ ay KTHonTa Kal tAOUTHGAS bo~acdH, TodTO 
KEKEQONKE’ 
pédev O€ Jew undev THY KaTa Eva. 
(166) Kat ®apicatoe pév guraddAndol TE Kal THY Els TO 
KOLVOV OMOVOLaY GOKOUITES, 
Kai oi wév Papicator guraddndot, 
Daddovkaiwy dé Kal pds &AANAovs TO Hos aypiw- 
TEpOV, 
oi 6€ Daddovkator didavTor. 
al Te émtélar pos Tovs duolous amTNVELs ws TPOS 
a&\XoT plous. 
“AuTn 1 alpeois wept THY Dauaperay uadrov éxpa- 
ToVdN. 
Kat avrol 6€ Tots Tov vouou edeou tpocéxovat, 
NeyorTes ety otTH CHV, va Kardds Biwon Kal TExVA 
éml yys KaTadelrn. 
IIpognrais 6€ ov mpocéxovow, adr’ ovd€ ETEpoLs 
‘ e 
Tiol co¢gots, 
TAnVY Movy TH 61a Mwvoéws vouw, undev Epunvedt- 
OvTEs. 
Tovavra ev rept Tov év “lovdatots duA\ocogobyTwv 
elxov eimety. 
Tatra pev ovv, & kal ot Daddovkator aiperifovary. 
(30) concludes with an account of Jewish religious beliefs 


in general — as opposed to those of the sects. 
Apart from a Christian section on their failure 
to recognize the Messiah it is laudatory and 
evidently came from some apology for Judaism, 
though the writer is—or pretends to be — 
non-Jewish. 
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A GERMAN TORAH ORNAMENTATION 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


X JHEN, in the year 1923, the Hebrew Union College acquired, 
from Berlin, the Sally Kirschstein collection, the College came 
into possession of an ornamental breastplate and two ornamental 
headpieces (Rimmonim), such as serve to decorate a scroll of the 
Pentateuch. Judging from their style and their material, all of these 
objects must have belonged together (Illust. 1). Ordinarily such a 
set contains also a pointer, and a pointer was found (Illust. 3). At 
first the yellowish color of these four pieces led me to suppose that 
they were of brass. Closer scrutiny showed them to be of silver over- 
laid with gold. 

An oval plaque screwed to the breastplate carries a Hebrew 
inscription reading in translation: ‘‘The possession of Asher ben 
Naphtali Niedermeier of jyarpynbxv, the first of Sivan 618 by the 
small reckoning’’ (the Gregorian year 1858). jyaroyobxv is doubtless 
the present Thalmaessing. This is the name of a village in the district 
of Hippoltstein; also of a village, in the district of Regensburg, both 
in Bavaria. To find out anything about Asher Niedermeier was 
impossible. He must have been a man of wealth; otherwise he could 
not have acquired such costly objects. And wealthy villagers were 
not unusual, particularly in Bavaria. For centuries the Jews were 
forbidden to reside in the Bavarian cities. Jews were ‘Country Jews” 
(Landjuden), living in the villages. But, conducting business in the 
cities which they were allowed to enter by day, Jews often amassed 
means. 

The year 1858 might be regarded as the year in which those pieces 
were made. Yet their style induces us to surmise an earlier date. I 
removed the oval plaque, hoping to find an older inscription beneath 
it. But such was not there. However, a careful inspection of the 
breastplate and the headpieces revealed silver markings,’ recogniz- 


The pointer lacks those markings, probably because there was no way of 
applying a stamp to its round shaft. However, the chain of the pointer resembles 
the chain of the breastplate in all respects. 
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able as the hallmark, the name of the place, and the maker’s mark, 
that is, the artist’s initials. The hallmark pictures a monk with 
outstretched arms, the ‘‘Munich Childlet,’’ so-called, such as was 
commonly stamped on silver pieces made in that city. To the left 
of the monk stands a figure 2; to his right, a figure 8. Combining these 
with the style of the pieces, we arrive at the conjecture that the 
pieces were produced in the year 1828. 

The maker’s mark displays a G next to a Z on a rectangular field 
which has all of its four corners blunted. To anyone informed about 
goldsmithery, these letters are familiar. In the Damenstift church 
of Munich, they appear on two embossed figures representing Saint 
Joseph and John the Baptist. They appear, likewise in Munich, on a 
monstrance in the church of Saint Peter — that is, not on the original 
work but on various renovations. What was the full name of G. Z.? 
Research as to Bavarian goldsmiths? has divulged a Georg Zeiller, 
the son of a farmer in Hohenlegehofen. Zeiller had studied silvercraft 
under a master, Spiegelberger, in Landshut. In Munich, Zeiller was 
himself ordained master about the year 1780. Zeiller could be traced 
in Munich up to the year 1803. After that, all vestiges of him were 
lost. In all likelihood it was this Georg Zeiller who created those 
pieces for the Munich churches. It is equally probable that our Torah 
decorations were his product. With these suppositions, the life and 
the work of Georg Zeiller extend in two directions. Ordained master 
in 1780, he was still living in 1828, producing, in his later years, the 
pieces which we have mentioned; while this same artist, working for 
the Catholic churches, rendered service also for the Jews at least in 
this one instance. 

This need occasion no surprise. In Western Europe, the Jews had, 
long before, lost the skills at goldsmithery for which they had once 
been famed. Even had they possessed the talent, they would have 
been debarred from membership in the Christian guilds and from 
the right to sell their output to the Gentiles.3 

The employment of Christian artists by Jews did not signify 
that the artists were free to do as they pleased. The artists were, in 
one particular, unhindered: their works could adhere to the style 


2 Cf. Max Frankenburger, Die Alt-Muenchner Goldschmiede und ihre Kunst, 
Munich 1912, pp. 201, 241, 422 f. 486. Concurring is Marc Rosenberg, Der 
Goldschmiede Merkzeichen, third edition, Vol. II, Frankfurt am Main, 1923, No. 
3576. 

3 For example, it was that way, in the eighteenth century, with the Bavarian 
Jew, Abraham Uhlfelder, the grandfather of Friedrich Julius Stahl. Cf. Gerhard 
Masur, Friedrich Julius Stahl, Berlin 1930, p. 20, note 1. 
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2. POINTER IN ROCOCO STYLE, 
Collection of the HUC-JIR in Cincinnati. 
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of their country and their age. But the Jewish patron demanded 
more. The art objects which he ordered had to comport with the 
tenets of his faith, particularly when those objects were of religious 
import. 

Take, for example, the pointer. There was a predilection for 
shaping the pointer like a scepter, thus fulfilling a two-fold purpose. 
The pointer functioned as an outstretched finger to guide the reading 
of the text. It also satisfied the religious longing for a scepter to 
express the Torah’s royal exaltedness. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the style of such a pointer assumed the elegance 
of rococo. Our example in illustration 2 shows an oval ball from which 
there emerges a spirally twisted staff ending in a hand with a gauntlet, 
the gauntlet betokening the attire of a cavalier. But, toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, tastes underwent a change. Such was the 
influence of antiquity as to instil a preference for magnitude and 
simplicity. Hence, in our Munich example (Illust. 3), the absence of 
the ball, of the spiral, and of the gauntlet and, instead of these, a 
smooth tapering staff, the plainness of which is interrupted only by 
a few rings.4 

More complex must be our suppositions about the headpieces, 
the Rimmonim (pomegranates). At first the headpieces were spherical. 
Like the tinkling bells by which they are often accompanied, we can 
interpret the pomegranates as symbols derived from the bells and 
the pomegranates in the garb of the ancient high priest. Both of 
these, especially the bells, were supposedly imbued with the power 
to repel demons.’ Exodus 28.35 reads: ‘‘And it shall be upon Aaron to 
minister; and the sound thereof shall be heard when he goeth unto 
the holy place before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die 
not.’’ In the synagogue, the “‘holy place’’ became the holy ark out of 
which the scroll of the Pentateuch would be lifted and to which, 
after the reading, the scroll would be restored. 

While these forms persisted in the orient, the pomegranates were, 
in the occident, repeatedly supplanted by ‘‘towers.’’ Christian gold- 
smiths evidently associated bells with the tower of a church.* The 


4A Bavarian pointer, similarly inornate, is to be found in the Jewish Museum 
of New York. Illustration in Kayser-Schoenberger, Jewish Ceremonial Art, 
Philadelphia 1955, pl. XXII, No. 64. 

5 Cf. James George Frazer, ‘‘The Golden Bells,’ in his Folklore in the Old 
Testament, New York, 1923, pp. 417 ff. 

° The oldest extant tower-shaped Torah headpieces, usually dated as originating 
in the fifteenth century, are those kept in the treasury of the cathedral at Palma in 
Mallorca. 
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4. 18th CENTURY RIMMONIM FASHIONED BY JEREMIAS ZOBEL 
IN FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 
Collection of the HUC-JIR in Cincinnati. 


shape of the towers changed from country to country and from 
age to age. Again we take an example from the eighteenth century 
(Illust. 4). Here the towers consist of two polygonal stories with bells 
filling the insides. The towers culminate in the curve of a crown 
likewise supplied with a bell. Jewish art of that time indulged itself 
such playfulness. 

Our Munich headpieces, by contrast, exhibit simplicity and 
magnitude (Illust. 1). From a massive shaft, there arises, in the 
classical manner, a single — hence a much higher — story (lllust. 1), 
the artist taking his hint perhaps from the old Munich town hall 
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(Illust. 5). But the artist changed the pillars into columns. Following 
antique models, the story, its roof consisting of palm branches, 
ascends like a circular temple. A crown here also caps the whole. 





5. OLD MunicH TOWNHALL. 
Notice the Helmet of the Tower (Spire) 
with its Open Gallery. 

t 


Finally the: breastplate. I take this opportunity to rectify a view 
which I expressed on a previous occasion,? namely, that the breast- 
plate, introduced by the Ashkenazic Jews, first appeared about the 
year 1530. From a communication of Dr. M. Narkiss, now deceased, 
I learn that the breastplate was known as far back as the late Middle 
Ages. It is*mentioned in a rabbinic pronouncement of Israel ben 
Pethahiah*Isserlein who lived in Austria ca. 1390-1460. The passage, 
in free translation and abbreviation, reads: ‘“To me it looks like a 
lowering of its sanctity if a rod, from which ark curtains are suspended, 
is converted into plates for scrolls of the Pentateuch — those plates 
that indicate the occasions on which the scrolls are to be used. Such 
plates are purely a matter of expediency. They are nothing but 


7 Cf. “The Origin of European Torah Decorations,” HUCA, XXIV, 1952/53, 
p. 145. 
8 Cf. his book, Terwmat Hadeshen, Part II, par. 225. 
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markers for preventing errors with regard to which scroll is to be 
read from at a given time. Those plates serve neither the purpose of 
beautifying the scroll nor that of chastely covering the scroll.’’® 

Accordingly such breastplates must have existed in the fifteenth 
century, perhaps earlier. We gather from this source that the breast- 
plate served predominantly a practical purpose. Our view that the 
artistically ornamented breastplate is a product of modern times is 
thus justified with some qualification. 

The artistry was at first ornamental on the whole. For example, 
a breastplate of the early seventeenth century, prepared for the new 
immigrants at Amsterdam, is adorned almost entirely by tendrils. 
Its one and only symbol is a crown of the Torah.’® But gradually 
the breastplate gathered more and more Jewish motifs, even while 
the Christian goldsmith clung to the style of his time and his land. 
A breastplate dating from the middle of the eighteenth century 
(Illust. 6) shows, on its bottom, three heads of lions, bells dangling 
from their mouths. This repeats the motif of the demon-repelling 
sounds. As regards the two unicorns — unicorns figure not seldom in 
Jewish art™'— we promptly recall Psalm 92.11, ‘‘But my horn hast 
Thou exalted like the horn of the wild-ox,’”’ quoted in the prayers for 
the Sabbath. The crown here is again the crown of the Torah. The 
rampant lions at the side allude to Genesis 49.9, “Judah is a lion’s 
whelp.”’ The double-headed eagle on top brings us into the secular, 
the breastplate having been designed in Nuremberg, a free city; 
hence the eagle with two heads. 

The style of the breastplate is rococo with all its charm. The 
contour seems to fluctuate. Flowerets lie strewn over the intervening 
spaces. Semi-precious stones, green and red, put additional touches of 
color upon the silver surface. 

How different is the style of the breastplate from Munich (Illust. 7)! 
Like the Nuremberg breastplate, the Munich breastplate has three 
pendant bells. Also common to the two, the symbols and ornaments 
are not embossed on the plaque but, separately cast, are screwed on. 
Their contrast lies in the fact that, at the borders of the Munich 
breastplate, two columns arise, tall and fluted. These bring to mind 
the columns of the Solomonic Temple, while the flaming braziers over 


9 An allusion to the Talmudic adage, ‘‘Whoso touches an unclad Torah will 
lie unclad in his grave’’ (Sabbath 14a). 

%0 For an illustration of this piece, see my book A History of Jewish Art, 
Cincinnati, 1946, p. 23. 

1 Cf, Rachel Wischnitzer, ‘‘The Unicorn in Christian and Jewish Art,” in the 
periodical, Historia Judaica, XIII, 1951, pp. 141 ff. 
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6. BREASTSHIELD IN Rococo STYLE, NUREMBERG, 
GERMANY, 1752. 
Collection of the HUC-JIR in Cincinnati. 


the capitals recall the burnt offerings in the Temple court. In artistic 
terminology, these columns exemplify the undeviating straight line, 
so different from the restless contour of the breastplate in rococo. 
The lions of Judah, greatly enlarged, lie there powerful in repose. The 
two tables of the Decalogue, enfolded in branches but themselves 
rigidly straight, hang hoisted above the small removable plates which 
indicate the days on which the particular scroll was to be utilized.” 


2 Our breastplate still possesses only one of these removable plates, the one 
inscribed no». 
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Far toward the top shines a crown comparable to that on the breast- 
plate from Nuremberg. 

A classical majesty emanates from all these objects and forms. 
Only the pointed arches, intersecting one another over the tables of 
the Decalogue, embody the Gothic style. And these are not the only 
instances in which this period looks back to the Christian Gothic 
and, at the same time, to heathen antiquity.” 

Another distinguishing feature of our Torah ornamentation is its 
costliness. We have referred to the silver plaque with its golden 
overlay. The original silver remains in the removable plates and in 
the two tables of the Decalogue, but not elsewhere. To these two 
colors, other colors are added, enriching the color scheme. Around the 
small removable plate are set rubies, while another row of those 
precious stones adorns the fillet of the upper crown. Tiny diamonds 
gleam between the projections of this crown. The points of these 
projections are studded with pearls. 

This lavishness raises the question: What synagogue was it that 
could have housed such magnificence? Inasmuch as the artificer lived 
in Munich, we think of Munich from the outset. But what was Jewish 
existence like in that city? From Munich the Jews had, for centuries, 
been excluded. A small Jewish community, founded there at the end 
of the seventeenth century, was soon driven out.™4 Not until the 
eighteenth century did some Jews again venture, under humiliating 
conditions, to make Munich their home. Building a synagogue was 
forbidden; for prayer assemblies, the Jews had to content themselves 
with a humble room. Only in the wealth of some individuals among 
them did the Jews find compensation for the paucity of their numbers 
and their liberties. It was, accordingly, a great event when, in the 
early nineteenth century, their privileges expanding with emancipa- 
tion, permission was granted to build a synagogue. Bavaria, perpet- 
ually short of money, needed Jews to prop its wobbling finances. It 
became possible to engage, for the new structure, a noted Christian 
architect; like goldsmithery, architecture had ceased to be cultivated 
by the German Jews for centuries. The edifice reared by this Christian 
architect — his name was Jean-Baptiste Metivier — succumbed to 


3 The railings of the Rimmon towers are also shaped Gothic. More on the 
subject of the classic and the Gothic in the style of this period will be found in my 
book, Die Kunst der Goethe-Zeit, Kunst und Kunstanschauung von 1750-1830, Leipzig, 
1931, passim. 

14 A sample of this era, a silver Elijah-cup, the work of the Christian goldsmith, 
Johann Michael Ernst, dated 1680, is in the possession of the well known art 
collector, Dr. Heinrich Feuchtwanger, formerly of Munich, now of Jerusalem 
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fire in 1887. But reproductions enable us to conjure up a picture. 
A medal, cast for the dedication, has preserved the appearance 
of the exterior.*5 According to this medal, the structure extended 
breadth-wise, less like a synagogue than like a palace of the 
Renaissance. 

The interior, according to its likeness preserved in a drawing 
(Illust. 8), must have been of striking grandeur. Beneath a wide 
barrel vault, extends a broad nave, the balconies for the women 
resting upon its columns. One misses the Bimah, the reading desk 
which, in those days, usually stood in the center of the auditorium. 
Possibly this reading desk was, in the course of time, removed so as 
to supply more room for the growing congregation and also to lead 
the gaze toward the great alcove containing the Torah, and toward 
the lectern in front of the alcove. From this lectern resounded the 
sermons which, delivered in German, so that all might understand, 
occupied since the nineteenth century, more and more of a place in 
the service. 

The aforementioned medal carries a German inscription which, 
translated, reads: ‘‘Built during the glorious reign of His Highness, 
Max Joseph I, now deceased. Dedicated on the eve of Passover, 
5586 — April 21, 1826%*— Jin the presence of King Ludwig I of 
Bavaria and of Queen Therese. Long may God preserve them!” In 
other words, the construction of the synagogue proceeded during two 
reigns. Building was begun at the time of Max Joseph I who was a 
friend of the Jews and who donated to the synagogue four of its 
columns.%7 Max Joseph, dying October 12, 1825, was succeeded by 
the art loving King Ludwig I. Ludwig also was favorably disposed 
toward the Jews, as becomes manifest by his presence at the 
dedication. 

The edifice was consecrated in 1826. Our Torah ornaments are 
dated 1828. All of which strengthens the surmise that the synagogue 
for which these ornaments were prepared was the synagogue at 
Munich. Of course, the svnagogue must already have had a scroll of 
the Pentateuch in 1826. The memorable dedication may, nevertheless, 


1s An illustration is to be found in the periodical, Das Bayerland, XX XVII, 
No. 20, Munich 1926. 

1% An error underlies the assertion of Salomon Taussig, Geschichte der Juden 
in Bayern, Munich, 1874, p. 70, that the synagogue was dedicated in 1827. For 
references to the literature on the Bavarian Jews of this period, I am indebted to 
Dr. Selma Stern-Taeubler of Cincinnati. 

™7 Mentioned in the dedication sermon preached by Rabbi Hirsch Aub of Munich 
and printed as a pamphlet, Munich 1826, p. 8. 
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have prompted the wealthy congregation or one of its members to 
provide an additional scroll for use on special occasions. 

In support of this surmise, we add two further surmises. The 
crown, adorned with pearls, rubies, and diamonds — was it meant 
purely as a crown of the Torah and not also as an allusion to the 
crown of Bavaria? In 1806 Max Joseph I had elevated his duchy 
into a kingdom. It could well have been expected that Ludwig I, his 
successor, would delight in beholding a magnificent crown amid the 
ornamentation of the synagogal breastplate. Similarly the two lions 
may have carried not only a Jewish significance, but also a Bavarian 
significance — above all, a significance for Munich. Munich, founded 
by Henry, the Lion (1129-1195), proudly displayed a lion on its 
coat of arms. 

Finally the two lovely branches, one of palm and one of oak. 
There can be no doubt that this combination also was symbolic. 
The palm represents Judaism; the oak, Germanism. These two 
branches looped together implied: ‘‘We regard ourselves both as 
Jews and as Germans; and we yearn to have ourselves thus regarded 
by the Christians.’’ Sentiments like that flourished particularly among 
the Jews of Munich. Not altogether lacking was the bent for Reform 
which permeated Jewish life at that time. Indicative of this was the 
preaching of sermons in German, remote though the Jews of Munich 
may have been from the more thoroughgoing Reform movements 
such as stirred, at that time, in Seesen, in Berlin, and in Hamburg. 
In Munich the prime striving was to adjust Judaism to the state,"® 
sacrificing life itself, if need be. Thus we gain an understanding of 
those sacred appurtenances only when we connect them with their 
time and their place of origin. - 

A single question remains. How did those Torah decorations, 
fashioned in 1828, come thirty years later, into the private possession 
of that Asher ben Naphtali Niedermeier who has confided to us his 
name and the year of his acquisition? We can attempt only a conjec- 
ture. This we base upon the difficulty which must have been en- 
countered whenever those ornaments were put to use. The cast 
adornments make the breastplate weigh five pounds. The two Torah 
headpieces weigh 6.4 pounds. Adding to this the poundage of the 
scroll itself, we get a weight well-nigh too heavy to hold, by all means 
too heavy to carry in procession as required by the ritual of Simhat 


18 This is the view of Gerhard Masur in his excellent book about the convert, 
Friedrich Julius Stahl, the founder of the Conservative Party in Germany, Berlin, 
1930, p. 23. 
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8. THE OLD Municu SYNAGOGUE, SUCCUMBED TO FIRE IN 1887. 
Watercolor Painting by Ferdinand Petzl. Private Possession. 
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Torah. As a consequence, the Torah decoration may, despite all good 
intentions, have had to be laid aside and may eventually have been 
sold or presented to someone of means who, treasuring it for its notable 
history, would preserve it in his domicile. From the hands of this 
owner, these ornaments may have gotten into the hands of Sally 
Kirschstein, finally to reach the Hebrew Union College as parts of 
his collection. Here, though withdrawn from all religious use, these 
ornaments offer proof of the care which the Jews bestowed upon the 
beautification of their ritual objects. 
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I. THE PoLiTicAL BACKGROUND 


1. The British Situation in Central Asia 


URING the office of Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister of 

Great Britain, especially between the years 1837 and 1841, 
Great Britain faced a most explosive contest with Russia in Central 
Asia. The whole future of Central Asia and India, including such vast 
areas as Persia, Afghanistan, Khiva, Bokhara, Sind, and the Punjab, 
was at stake. The Russian advances across the Caspian Sea and their 
victory in the Russian-Persian War were regarded, by the moulders 
of British policy in Asia, as a most real and serious threat to India. 
It was recognized that the Persian-Russian menace must be warded 
off by some new arrangement with Afghanistan itself, the threatened 
point from which an attack on India might be based. 

So large loomed a Russian invasion of India in the minds of the 
English leaders, that defensive alliances were negotiated with all the 
powers involved — with Ranjit Singh of the Sikhs, Dost Mohammad 
of Cabul, and with the Kajar Shah Mohammad of Persia.* 


* An unknown chapter of Jewish-British cooperation in Central Asia and India 
in the rgth Century. 

«Of the vast literature used for the understanding of this period, only the 
following works may be quoted: 


D. Urquhart, Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia from 1834 to 1839, 
London, 1841 

J. W. Kaye, History of the War in Afghanistan, London, 1857-1858, 3 Vols. 
(quoted as Kaye: Afghanistan) 

J. W. Kaye, Lives of Indian Officers, London, 1895, 3 Vols., (quoted as Kaye: 
Lives) 

The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, Vol. II, (1815-1866), London, 
1922-1923, pp. 199-214 
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In addition to this, special envoys and missions were sent by the 
British to various cities of Central Asia — to Herat, Cabul, Bokhara, 
Kokand, Khiva, etc., to collect data as to the intentions of the rulers 
and the possibilities of an invasion by Russia. 

In 1836-37, Sir Alexander Burnes? was sent to Cabul nominally 
ona “commercial” mission but factually to counteract Russian aggres- 
sion and to alleviate British fear of an imminent Russian attack on 
British India. 

Three other important missions were sent by the British authorities 
to Central Asiatic countries. One British mission was sent in 1838 to 
Bokhara. ‘‘The Bokhara mission’? was headed by Col. Stoddart,3 an 
able British officer, who had been dispatched, by Col. McNeill* and 
Col. Pottinger’ of Herat, to that city with instructions to obtain the 
liberation of the Russian captives and to conclude a friendly treaty 
with the Emir of Bokhara. 

The second mission, the so-called ‘‘Kokand mission,” in August, 
1840, was headed by Col. Arthur Conolly,® who was sent to Bokhara 


’ 


H. W. C. Davis, The Great Game in Asia (1800-1844) (The Raleigh Lecture on 
History, Proceedings of the British Academy), London, 1926 

W. Habberton, Anglo-Russian Relations Concerning Afghanistan, 1837-1907 
(Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences), Urbana, 1937, Vol. XXI, No. 4. 

Percy Sykes, A History of Afghanistan, London, 1940, 2 Vols. 

Ch. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston (1830-1841), London, 1951, 
Vol. II 


For biographical details, see C. E. Buckland, Dictionary of Indian Biography, London, 
1906 and for bibliographical references, see Mohammed Akram, Bibliographie ana- 
lytique de l Afghanistan, Paris, 1947. 

2 A. Burnes, Travels in Bokhara; containing the narrative of a voyage on the 
Indus from the sea to Lahore, London, 1834; A. Burnes, Cabool: a personal narrative 
of a journey, London, 1843, 2nd ed. For a biographical sketch of A. Burnes (1805- 
1841) who was assassinated in Cabul on November 2, 1841, see Kaye: Lives, Vol. II, 
pp. I-92. 

3 Charles Stoddart (1806-1842) had been in Persia as Military Secretary to the 
British Envoy since 1835. On this tragic figure see especially: J. Grover, Appeal on 
Behalf of Stoddart and Conolly, London, 1843; J. Grover, Bokharian Victims, London, 
1845, and J. Wolff, Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, London, 1852. Wolff went to 
Bokhara in 1843 to obtain the release or ascertain at least the fate of Stoddart and 
Conolly at the request of the ‘‘Stoddart-Conolly Committee.’ See later, Note 39. 

4Sir John McNeill was the head of the British Intelligence Service in Persia. 
In 1824 he went to Teheran. After a short career as a surgeon in the Bengal Army, 
he was appointed British Minister Plenipotentiary in Teheran in 1836. 

5 About Col. Pottinger (1811-1843), see J. W. Kaye: Lives, Vol. II, pp. 204-292 
and M. Diver, The Judgement of the Sword, the Tale of the Kabul Tragedy, and of the 
part played therein by Major Eldred Pottinger, the Hero of Herat, London, 1924. 

6 In 1840, A. Conolly (1807-1842) joined the staff of Sir William H. Macnaghten, 
the British envoy, in Cabul and was then sent as an envoy to Khiva. In 1841 he was 
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not only to obtain the release from imprisonment of Col. Stoddart, 
whose special task was also ‘‘the establishment of a correct impression 
at every place which he visits of British policy and strengthening of 
amicable relations with the chief Oosbeg power.’’? 

The third mission, the ‘‘Khiva mission,’’ in the year 1840, is 
connected with the names of Col. James Abbott® and Captain Richard 
Shakespear. Captain R. Shakespear, who was later to join Col. 
Abbott, was sent to the court of Khiva by Major Todd,” British 
Envoy in Herat, to liberate several hundred Russian slaves and to 
effect peace between the Khan and the Russian Emperor. 

A survey of the wanderings of those British envoys up and down 
Central Asiatic countries reveals that, with all these missions, native 
agents had been closely connected. The British used to employ native 
agents for the intelligence of the Central Asiatic territories, to function 
as “‘eyes and ears” of the service and to gather information in an 
inconspicuous way concerning the attitude of the rulers and the people 
towards Russia and Britain and to win support for the British policy. 
Some of these native agents made a major contribution to the political 
anatomy of Central Asia, among them Mahdi Ali Khan,™ a Persian 
subject and Acting Resident at Bushir, Mir Izzat Allah,” and fore- 
most, Mohan Lal Kashmiri,3 devoted secretary of Alexander Burnes 
during the latter’s expedition to Bokhara and Cabul. 


imprisoned by the Emir of Bokhara and executed, together with Stoddart, probably 
on June 17, 1842. Arthur Conolly was one of the most extraordinary characters in the 
service of the British. See Kaye: Lives, Vol. I], pp. 93-203. 

7 See A. Conolly: Journey to the North of India — overland from England through 
Russia, Persia and Affghaunistaun, 2 Vols., London, 1838, and his own Bokhara 
Diary (1841-1842) a manuscript in the India Office Library, London, kindly put at 
the disposal of the present writer. 

8 James Abbott (1807-1896), Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg (3rd ed.), London, 1884, 2 Vols. See also Ch. R. Low, 
The Afghan War (1838-1842) From the Journal and Correspondence of the late Augustus 
Abbott (brother of James Abbott), London, 1879. 

9R. C. Shakespear, A Journey from Herat to Orenbourg, London, 1841. This 
travel book is the only one which could not be obtained in any of the libraries of the 
United States or England. 

x0 Major E. D’Arcy Todd (1808-1845) was the successor of Col. Pottinger in 
Herat (1839-1841); see Kaye: Lives, Vol. II, pp. 293-386. 

1 Mahdi Ali Khan was employed by Lord Wellesley. 

1% Mir Izzet Ullah was a servant of Moorcraft who travelled along the caravan 
routes from Kashmir to Bokhara and Cabul and other places of Central Asia. See 
Mosaier i Bokhara, Persian Ms., Paris, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. 1346; see M. Akram, Bzb- 
liographie, loc. cit., p. 451, and ‘‘Travels beyond the Himalaya” in J. R. A. S., 
London, 1843, Vol. VII, pp. 283-342. 

13 A native of Kashmir and a resident later of Delhi, he was one of the most 
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In the front line of these trusted native agents of the British 
cause stood also native Persian-speaking Jews, whose names and deeds 
have not yet entered the annals of history, but whose activities deserve 
to be taken out of obscurity and recorded as an integral part of the 
whole drama of British-Asiatic relationship of that particular period. 


2. The Jewish Diaspora in Central Asia and its Pro-British and 
Pro-Zion Attitude 


In an atmosphere of tension, instability, and anarchy in Central Asia 
of that time, British officials in Central Asia found, among the Jews of 
these regions, devoted servants and allies ready to put their manifold 
connections at the disposal of the British and to help them in their 
diplomatic, military and financial difficulties. Jewish communities 
were to be found scattered all along the highways from Meshhed to 
Herat, Balkh, Cabul, Bokhara, Khiva, Merv, Tashkand, Kokand, 
Samarkand up to the border of Chinese-Turkestan. Their numbers 
were not large — sometimes only a few Jewish families in one place — 
but their influence in the economic field was considerable according 
to the observations of European travellers.™ 

In the first half of the r9th century, Bokhara had the greatest 
Jewish community after Baghdad, with 800 to 1000 families. They 
were dealers in rugs, furs, wools, skins, tea, and were dyers of silk 
yarn, druggists, dealers in antiquities and precious stones. The local 
trade, as well as the transcontinental commerce, the equipment of 


devoted and efficient native agents of the British Intelligence at this period. He had 
a thorough English training, accompanied A. Burnes as his secretary to Bokhara, and 
worked also under Col. Wade who was in charge of the ‘‘Observation’’ Post at the 
Sikh Frontier in Ludiana. 

See Mohan Lal, Journal of a Tour Through the Panjab, Afghanistan and Turkistan 
to Balkh, Bokhara, and Herat; and a Visit to Great Britain and Germany, London, 
1846, and also by the same author, Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul 
with his political proceedings towards the English, Russian and Persian Government 
including the victory and disasters of the British Army in Afghanistan, London, 
1846, 2 Vols. 

About Mohan Lal, see H. R. Gupta, Life and Work of Mohan Lal Kashmiri 
(1812-1877), Lahore, 1943 with a preface by Nehru. It seems that he was well 
treated and lavishly remunerated for his services by the British Government in 
England. 

“4 Tn addition to the above-mentioned works of Abbott, Burnes, Conolly, Grover, 
Mohan Lal, J. Wolff, etc., important references to Jews in Central Asia of this period 
are to be found in J. P. Ferrier, Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Turkestan and Beluchistan, London, 1856, and J. P. Ferrier, History of the 
Afghans, London, 1858. 
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caravans, and transactions for the ransom of slaves and prisoners 
were largely in their hands.*s 

This Jewish diaspora in Central Asia received in the second quarter 
of the 19th century an unexpected new wave of Jewish immigrants 
due to the forced conversion of the Jews in the city of Meshhed, at 
the border of Persia and Afghanistan, in 1839, an event in the Jewish 
history of Asia in the last century that had affected the map of the 
Jewish diaspora in Asia considerably and had far-reaching repercus- 
sions on the distribution of the Jewish communities in Asia. 

Thus, the Jewish community in Herat, under the more tolerant 
Sunnite Islam, received a great influx of such newcomers, and became 
the first natural haven of refuge for the Maranos, as attested by the 
statement of one of the leading rabbis of Herat, Mulla Matityahu 
Garji, that ‘‘our forefathers used to live in Meshhed under Persian 
rule, but in consequence of the persecutions which occurred against 
them, my forefathers came to Herat to live under Afghan rule.’ 
This can well be extended to other Jewish settlements in Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, Merv, Khiva, and Bokhara, where the older settlements 
were fortified by a stratum of Jewish refugees coming from Meshhed.*? 

All these Jews of Central Asia were outspoken friends of the 


1s For the Jews in Bokhara, of special interest are J. Wolff, Narrative of a Mission 
to Bokhara, London, 1852; N. Khanikoff, Bokhara: Its Amir and Its People, London, 
1845, pp. 80-90; A. von Lehmann, Reise nach Buchara und Samarkand in 1841-1842, 
St. Petersburg, 1852; A. Vambery, Travels in Central Asia — being the Account of a 
Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian 
to Khiva, Bokhara and Samarkand performed in the year 1863, London, 1864, p. 162; 
O. Olufsen, The Emir of Bokhara and His Country, London, 1911, pp. 297-300 for 
a later period. 

The literature of the Jews of Bokhara in Hebrew and other languages was listed 
by A. Yaari, The Literature of the Jews of Bokhara, Jerusalem, 1942. 

6 See W. J. Fischel, ““The Marrano-Community in Persia” (Kehillath ha-anusim 
be-Faras) in Zion, Jerusalem, 1936, Vol. I, pp. 49-74 and “Secret Jews of Persia: 
A century-old Marrano Community in Asia,’’ Commentary, New York, 1949, pp. 
28-33. 

17 About Jews in Afghanistan, see E. Brauer in Jewish Social Studies, New York, 
1942, pp. 121-138. Concerning Turkestan, J. Wolff, loc. cit., observes: ““The Jews who 
reside at Merv are either from Herat or Meshhed...and some of those who were 
forced to become Muslems at Meshhed exercise again the Jewish religion at Mery.” 
At another place, he states: ‘‘At Merv, all those Jews, who have been constrained to 
embrace Mohammedanism in other parts of Persia, are permitted to return to their 
ancient usages and religion.”” About Jews in Merv of a later period, particularly about 
the leading Jewish merchant Mulla Matthi, see the illuminating work by E. O’ Dono- 
van, The Merv Oasis, Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian During the Years 
1879-1880—1881, London, 1882, 2 vols. See especially Vol. II, pp. 129-, 152, 378-381, 


397-399. 
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British, and the fugitives from Meshhed carried, as it were, their 
sympathy with them to their new places of settlement in Asia. Their 
pro-British feelings came to an unusual expression in the days of the 
persecution of the Jewish community in Meshhed in 1839. In an eye- 
witness account of this persecution which led to the forced conversion 
of the whole community, an account written in Hebrew on the very 
day of its happening, 12 Nisan 5599 — March 1839, and preserved in 
the cover of a prayer book (.Siddur) in which it is stated, after reporting 
the course of events, ‘‘we have now no other hope except for the Lord 
the King Messiah — and the English who will deliver us from this 
Galuth Yishmael.’’% 

The devotion to the British interests by Central Asiatic Jews 
seems to have been based, apart from other considerations, on a 
fervent religious belief that the British would eventually bring about 
the restoration of the Jewish nation in Palestine, and that the British 
were the instruments of God to bring the Jews back to their promised 
land. In the conversations of Central Asiatic Jews with British officers, 
this hope of their return is repeatedly expressed. No doubt the love 
for Zion, among these Asiatic Jews, was very strong, deep-seated, and 
paramount in their minds. 

Col. Abbott,’? like many other British officers, felt great sympathy 
for the Jews, stating that ‘‘the condition and history of this people 
have a deep claim upon public sympathy’’; and, in a discussion with a 
leading Jew in Khiva, he mentioned ‘‘that the English did indeed 
feel a strong interest in all relating to the Jews, that many of our 
people devote their lives to the good of this persecuted race, in England 
we granted them all the rights of free citizens, including the share in 
offices of state and legislation, that there they form a most respectable 
and powerful body, and are amongst the richest of mankind. I assured 
him that his brethren should never repent any service rendered to the 
English.”’ 

When Col. Abbott, while negotiating monetary help from a Jew 
of Merv by the name of Harun, asked on what terms he was to have 
the gold, ‘the young man refused to make any, saying that it was 
quite sufficient to have done me a service. ‘But what do you know of 
me?’ I inquired. ‘We know that the English are everywhere kind to 
the Jews, and we have heard that your people are striving to collect 
together our scattered race, to restore them to their kingdom.’ ”’ 


"8 This inscription from the inside cover of a Hebrew prayer book was published 
by I. Ben Zwi in Nidkhei Israel, Tel Aviv, 1953, pp. 98-102. 

*” For the following quotations, see J. Abbott, Narrative, loc. cit., pp. 39-46; see 
also J. Harlan, A Memoir of India and Afghanistan, Philadelphia, 1842, pp. 194 ff. 
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Whether this Mulla Harun and his co-religionists had any concrete 
plan in mind, is not ascertainable. However, it is very likely that 
the echo of Lord Palmerston’s idea of the Restoration of Israel and 
the endeavors of Lord Ashley (Earl of Shaftesbury) for the Jewish 
colonization of Palestine had penetrated also into these remote corners 
of the Jewish diaspora in Asia.?? The now famous phrase of Lord 
Ashley — one of the noblest British champions of the Jewish cause — 
in his memorandum for the colonization of Palestine of Sept. 25, 1840, 
submitted to Palmerston: ‘‘There (Palestine) is a country without a 
nation and here a nation (the Jews) without a country,’’ may well 
have kindled the hope of the Jews of Central Asia for a speedy return 
to their homeland.” 

In the published accounts of their diplomatic missions, most of the 
British officials on duty in the lands of Central Asia declared again 
and again that, in their experience, some of these Jews proved to be 
their best friends, and that they could rely on them in every respect. 
Thus Major Eldred Pottinger, the head of the British Mission in 
Herat, observed that the Jews ‘‘were well affected towards us.’’” 
Conolly experienced ‘‘much kindness from the Jews” and states that 
“they advanced us small loans and served us in many other ways.’’3 
Col. Abbott speaks in glowing terms of the cooperation and devotion 
of native Jews in Khiva, Merv, Herat, Bokhara, etc., to the British.”4 

A number of Jewish individuals in Central Asia, apart from Mulla 
Harun, are mentioned who offered their services to the British cause, 
such as Mulla Yishmael of Herat,?5 ‘‘a worthy old Jew,’ once the 
richest Jew of Herat, a merchant who, having lost a fortune in the 
military troubles of the country, now gained his livelihood in the bazar 


20 About the Palmerston period in its effect on the idea of the restoration of 
Israel, see N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, London, 1919, Vol. I, pp. 101-132. See 
also Ch. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, loc. cit., p. 761, “In England 
the subject (Return of the Jews to Palestine) took a wider aspect in evangelical 
circles and became connected with a mystical idea never altogether lost in the nine- 
teenth century that Britain was to be the chosen instrument of God to bring back 
the Jews to the Holy Land.” 

2t About Lord Ashley who had been crusading for the return of the Jews to 
Palestine under some Great Power Protection, see Edwin Hodder, The Life and Work 
of the Seventh Earl Shaftesbury, London, 1890, and N. Sokolow, loc. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 229-231. As to a project for the establishment of a Jewish settlement in Ceylon, 
see the remarkable letter of Sir Alexander Johnston, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
April, 1833, reproduced here in Appendix B. 

22 See J. P. Ferrier, Caravan, p. 123. 

23 A. Conolly, Journey to the North of India, Vol. I, p. 257. 

24 Abbott, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 47-48. 

2, A. Conolly, Journey ..., Vol. II, pp. 28-31. 
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as a broker, and was patronized by the merchants in consequence of 
his generous conduct some years before. 

This Mulla Yishmael offered his services to the British at a moment 
when the British envoys were in gréat financial difficulties, when they 
had already pawned everything that could be taken in pledge, and 
when no news of their messenger had arrived, and winter was ap- 
proaching with very gloomy prospects. 

Mulla Yishmael tried to find some money for the British from 
others, and succeeded in persuading some Muslim merchants (from 
Pisheen south of Candahar) to give Conolly (who was pronounced 
to be a bona fide Englishman) indigo for a bill upon India. He suc- 
ceeded also in obtaining from an old Mulla the advance of a few ducats 
to A. Conolly, upon the pledge of a watch and a pistol,”° to the tem- 
porary relief of their needs. Since the conscience of this old Mulla 
would not allow him to take usury, he charged the British party only 
“for the risk of keeping the articles in his home.’’ These and similar 
transactions brought about by Mulla Yishmael relieved somehow the 
financial needs of the British and were regarded as a service ‘‘for which 
we could never feel less than grateful.’’?7 

Mention is also made of a Mulla Mehdi, originally the chief of the 
Jews in Meshhed, a victim of the forced conversion of this community 
to Islam in 1839 who, as the rest of his co-religionists, had to accept 
Islam outwardly. He must have been of the greatest help to the 
British in Meshhed, Herat, and Candahar, and is referred to as ‘‘the 
English agent,” “the worthy man.” The indebtedness of the British 
officials to this Mulla Mehdi is well acknowledged by the statement: 
“There are few Englishmen who have been in Khorasan who have 
not had cause to be grateful for his service — I feel that they (the Jews) 
have been poorly rewarded.’’?’ The kind of service Mulla Mehdi had 
rendered to the British was manifold. As an intermediator, he brought 
the British diplomats in touch with the Muslim leaders, cadis and pol- 
iticians from Afghanistan and other Central Asiatic countries. He 
served also as a link in the efforts to establish contact with Col. 


20 About the search for this pistol, see later note 81. 

27 A. Conolly, Journey ..., Vol. II, p. 28. 

8 J. P. Ferrier, Caravan ..., pp. 119, 488. Ferrier speaks in the highest terms of 
Mulla Mehdi, to whom he felt indebted “for many other little services which one is 
so glad to accept when travelling alone in these distant countries .. .” and in a foot- 
note to this passage, Ferrier adds, ‘‘It is very pleasing to say that Mulla Mehdi con- 
tinues his good offices to European travellers.’’ The statement by Wolff, Narrative .. ., 
pp. 147, 154, 160, that Mulla Mehdi had become a convert to Christianity has been 
repudiated by Mulla Mehdi himself very vehemently and emphatically. 
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Stoddart in Bokhara and, through him, letters of Sir Moses Montefiore 
were forwarded to the Jewish leaders in Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh, 
and Kokand, pertaining to the search for and relief of Col. Stoddart.’ 


II. THE ROLE oF MuLLA IBRAHIM NATHAN AND His BROTHER 
MuLtia Musa oF MESHHED 


The pro-British feelings of Central Asiatic Jews reached, however, 
their highest manifestation and climax in the sacrificial dedication to 
the British cause in Central Asia by two Jewish brothers of Meshhed, 
Mulla Musa Nathan and Mulla Ibrahim Nathan. It was they who 
began to play a stirring and unusual role in the diplomatic, military, 
and political affairs of the British in Central Asia, particularly during 
the first Anglo-Afghan war, and who set the highest possible standard 
of devotion to public service for the British cause. 

Who were these two Jewish brothers? 

The major sources of our information about them are: 


a. A pamphlet entitled A Review of the Career of the Late Moolla 
Ibrahim Nathan.3° 

b. A file dealing with ‘The Claim of Moolla Moosa and Moolla 
Ibrahim to compensation for losses in Afghanistan and remuneration 
for services to British Officers’”’ which, after a great deal of effort, was 


29 See about Col. Stoddart, above Note 3. 

3° It was printed at the Alexandra Printing Press, Fort Bombay, 1910. Each 
page is of a very small size (5 x 5) and has sometimes but a few lines. The title page 
of this pamphlet does not indicate the author of the introductory remarks (I-XVI1) 
nor the compiler or collector of the material (pp. 1-51). The introduction is signed 
with J. M., but these initials could not be identified. 

This little booklet contained, apart from a photo of Mulla Ibrahim and an intro- 
duction (I—XVII), copies of testimonial letters and credentials (pp. I-15) given by 
British officers and officials of the Indian service acknowledging Mulla Ibrahim’s 
and his brother Musa’s valuable services to the British cause in Central Asia, and 
copies of seven “government despatches’”’ (pp. 16-37) to and from the British 
Government in Bombay in connection with the settlement of certain financial 
claims. 

In the India Office Library, these seven ‘“‘government depatches”’ are listed as 
follows: 

No. 2011 of June 25, 1844 
2786 June 6, 1845 
4307. +Sept. 10, 1845 
1724 +#April 27, 1846 
2991 Nov. 5, 1868 

355 Feb. 1, 1869 
109 May 27, 1872/73 
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obtained, by the present writer, from the Library of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office (the former India Office Library). 
c. The works of Lt. General Colin Mackenzie and of his wife, 


Mrs. Helen Mackenzie. 
d. Information pertaining to some personal data received by Miss 
Mozelle Nathan of Bombay, the grand-daughter of Mulla Ibrahim.» 
e. The travels of J. Saphir and other literary sources,*+ mainly 
travel books, some of which were written by the same British officers 
and officials in the Indian service mentioned in the other sources.?5 


3« These files, amounting to about 106 different documents, contain a vast 
number of government dispatches, letters, documents and petitions exchanged 
between the government of Bombay and the Governor-General of India on one side, 
and Mulla Ibrahim on the other. Those items which the present writer has received 
through the courtesy of the India Office Library are derived from the following 
collections: 


Board’s Collection No. 94, 99, 100, 104, 412, 524, 5II, 564 

Bombay Secret Letters 1844 Vol. 20, pp. 591-594; pp. 682-683 

Bombay Secret Letters 1845 Vol. 21, pp. 407-410; pp. 526-529 

Enclosures to Bombay Secret Letters Vol. 70 August-September 1844 
Vol. 71 September—December 1844 
Vol. 76 June-August 1845 
Vol. 77 August—October 1845 

No. 400 Range 438 Vol. 21 Oct. 24, 1868 

No. 47 Range 441 Vol. 98 Nov. 5, 1868 

No. 16 Range 441 Vol. 99 Feb. 1, 1869 

No. 23/24 Range 438 Vol. 22 Feb. 19, 1869 


and other not classified letters such as No. 29 of Sept. 11, 1868 and No. 28-30 of 
Oct. 24, 1868. 

3% See Colin Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier’s Life, (1825-1881), 
Edinburgh, 1884, 2 Vols., and of his wife, Mrs. Helen Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, 
the Camp, and the Zenana; Six Years in India, London, 1853, 3 Vols. (2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1854) with many interesting details about Mulla Ibrahim in Bombay and the 
Jews there in general. An American edition of this work appeared in New York in 
1853 in two volumes. 

33 The present writer is greatly indebted to Miss Mozelle Nathan for her co- 
operation. 

44 Jacob Saphir, Eben Sappir, Mainz, 1874, Vol. II, Chap. 13, pp. 41 ff. See also 
D. S. Sassoon, “History of the Jews in Basra,” J. Q. R., Philadelphia, 1927, p. 458, 
Note 210; and History of the Jews in Baghdad, Letchworth, 1949, p. 208. 

35 All these documents, records, and sources constituted a most illuminating 
source of information about Mulla Ibrahim and his brother Musa, and about the 
kind and scope of the services these two Jews of Meshhed had rendered under very 
difficult circumstances to the British cause. Mulla Ibrahim’s personality, hitherto 
shrouded in obscurity, emerged out of this material into the clear light of history. 
It opened up a hitherto entirely unknown chapter pertaining to the activities of 
Oriental Jews in the service of the British cause in Central Asia during the roth 
century. 
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Very little do we know about their early youth and private life. 
They were natives of Meshhed, engaged in business, but had, as many 
others, left Meshhed shortly before the forced conversion of this 
community in 1839, and had, together with other fugitives, moved 
eastward, first to Herat, to find religious freedom under the more 
tolerant regime of Sunnite Islam in Afghanistan. 

The external appearance of these two brothers must have been 
striking. About Ibrahim it was said that he was “extraordinarily 
handsome, as fair as an Englishman, as were several of the Jewish 
ladies. It was astonishing to see how far the Arabic Jews surpassed 
those of Europe in personal appearance ... they were both, like so 
many Asiatic Jews, men of remarkable beauty; Musa a perfect Judas 
Maccabaeus.’’3° This remarkable personal beauty apparently made a 
deep impression on all those who came in touch with them. 

The exact date and the nature of their first services to the British 
is not ascertainable. They may have started their activities in 1837 
while still in Meshhed and then, in 1838, in Herat where they became 
acquainted with certain British officers and were induced by them 
to perform sundry important services for the British government. 
They were first attached to Major Todd’s mission in Herat, and 
continued their services for six years until the end of the Anglo-Afghan 
war in the year 1842. 

Geographically their activities, until 1842, covered the whole of 
Central Asia where British interests were at stake at such countries as 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Bokhara, and at one time or 
another they were attached to official missions at Herat, Cabul, Khiva, 
Kokand and Bokhara. From May, 1845, on, Bombay became the 
residence of Mulla Ibrahim and his new field of activity until his 
death in 1868. 

During these years of service, they had become closely acquainted 
with some of the most leading figures of the British-Indian diplomatic 
and military corps, and were connected with the ‘‘Bokhara mission,”’ 
the ‘‘Kokand mission” and the ‘‘Khiva mission”’ of the British envoys. 


36 See Colin Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine im a Soldier's Life, Vol. I, p. 163 
and Vol. II, p. 50. They were also called “‘Afghan Jews’’ because they dressed just 
like Afghans; see Mrs. Helen Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, Vol. III, p. 119. Cf. 
also A. Burnes, Travels to Bokhara, Vol. III, p. 235: “In Bokhara they (the Jews) are 
a race remarkably handsome and I saw more than one Rebecca in my peregrina- 
TLONSH emia: 

Even the native-born Mohan Lal (Journals of a Tour in the Panjab, loc. cit., 
p. 127) observes, ‘‘I passed through the famous street of the Jews (in Bokhara) where 
I scarcely saw a man or a woman devoid of beauty. All of them were handsome, 
delicate and attractive.”’ 
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They had dealings with and rendered service to such men as J. Abbott 
(1807-1896), A. Conolly (1807-1842), E. Drummond (1813-1895), 
V. Eyre (1811-1881), J. C. Haughton (1817-1887), G. H. Macgregor 
(1810-1883), W. H. Macnaghten (1793-1841), G. Pollock (1786-1872), 
E. Pottinger (1811-1843), R. Shakespear (1812-1861), Ch. Stoddart 
(1806-1842), E. D’Arcy Todd (1803-1845) and, last but not least, 
Colin Mackenzie (1806-1881).37 

The letters of recognition and testimonials which were given to 
these two Jews by leading British officials in the Indian service speak 
in the highest terms of the great assistance they had rendered. In 
them it is stated3* that they were ‘“‘most constant and zealous in their 
exercise in the service of the Government during a very trying period,”’ 
that they were ‘‘of much service to me in times of danger’’ and “‘very 
attentive to us — in every way a friend of the British Government” 
and ‘‘very willing and anxious to serve Englishmen to the best of his 
(their) ability’’ and that they, under most trying and difficult cir- 
cumstances, “had proved to be zealous servants of his Majesty’s 
government...” 

Since high ranking British officers do not as a rule express such 
flattering sentiments about subordinates or outsiders, these two Jews 
must indeed have given special reasons for the expression of such 
gratitude so unreservedly in favor of these two Persian Jews. 

What, then, were the specific services they rendered? In scrutiniz- 
ing the available accounts and documents, we realize that their services 
consisted of three major types of activities: 


1. Supply of Funds for British Officers on Remote Missions; 
2. Supply of Intelligence and Information; 
3. Help to British Captives in Cabul. 


1. Supply of Funds for British Officers on Remote Missions 


It seems that their early dealings on behalf of the British were con- 
nected with A. Conolly’s mission to Khiva and Kokand. A. Conolly 
himself testifies that this Jew Ibrahim brought “‘all the way from the 
desert from Meshhed to Khiva and Kokand at the hottest time of 


37 For further details about these British officials and officers, see Buckland, 
Dictionary of Indian Biography, loc. cit.,and the literature mentioned in Notes No. 1 
and 42. 

38 These and the following quotations, if not otherwise indicated, are taken from 
the testimonial letters as contained in the material referred to above. See notes 30 
and 31, also Mackenzie, Storms, Vol. I, pp. 367, 375, 383 and Appendix A. 
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the year and at a real danger to himself the sum of 1500 ducats in 
gold entrusted to him by Dr. Reach of the Persian Embassy (in 
Teheran) which he knew to be much wanted for the expenses of my 
mission.”’ 

This task of conveying money to English officers who were sent 
out on special secret military or diplomatic missions to remote places 
and stations in Central Asia was a most dangerous assignment which 
could be carried out only in the face of every sort of peril, priva- 
tion, and fatigue. The two Jews had close contact with Captains 
Abbott and Shakespear at Khiva, Col. Stoddart at Bokhara, and 
Captain Conolly at Kokand in their hour of need, supplying them 
with large sums of money at the risk of their own lives, and thus 
rescuing them from impeding difficulties and distresses. It is certified 
that ‘‘they rendered meritorious services with their money and at 
imminent risk of their lives’? to British officers and particularly to 
Colin Mackenzie, who was supplied for his special mission with funds 
“by his faithful Jewish friends,’ as he called Mulla Ibrahim and 
Mulla Musa. 

As arule, these Jews advanced the funds out of their own resources, 
without security of any kind, trusting that they would be refunded 
by the British government or by the respective officers behind the 
war zone. 

When they had succeeded in conveying money to A. Conolly in 
Bokhara, he gave them “‘bills,’’ that is checks, on Sir William Mac- 
naghten, the General in Charge. They found on their return to Cabul, 
however, that the cantonment was besieged and these bills could not 
be cashed. Sir William gave them bills on the Government of India. 


2. Supply of Intelligence and Information 


We learn that Mulla Ibrahim and Mulla Musa were employed by the 
British authorities in Afghanistan and Central Asia to gather informa- 
tion and ‘‘to forward their views in those parts.’’ Mulla Ibrahim, it 
is stated, had, for this purpose, to wander through diverse countries 
from city to city, traversing mountains and deserts and encountering 
perils, privations, and fatigues of no ordinary nature. The brothers 
were bearers of dispatches to many a British envoy in the remotest 
regions of Central Asia, such as Khiva and Bokhara. 

In this kind of activity these Meshhed Jews had been preceded 
by others. In connection with the efforts to release Col. Stoddart or 
to ascertain his fate at the hands of the ferocious Emir of Bokhara, 
Jewish agents had become highly instrumental. Lord Palmerston 
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dispatched an important message to Col. Stoddart which was brought 
from Persia to Bokhara by a Jew. It is reported that Jewish money- 
dealers (sarrafin) in Bokhara had found means to communicate with 
Col. Stoddart and Capt. A. Conolly and to dispatch for them letters 
and messages to their superiors in India. Out of fear of being recognized 
as individuals who were serving the British, they had to remain, for 
several months, in the greatest of anxiety before they could proceed.%? 

Ephraim, a Jew from Meshhed and a cousin of Mulla Ibrahim, 
also arrived in Bokhara to assist Col. Stoddart, but was killed by the 
Emir Abd us-Samat Khan when he learned of his intentions.*° 

On the other side, messages from Stoddart were entrusted to Jews 
who ‘sewed them in the hem of their robes’? and brought them to 
their destination.” 

That these Jews could perform these services so successfully under 
such adverse conditions may well be attributed, apart from the caliber 
of their character and their devoted sympathies to the British, to the 
factor of solidarity which so strongly united Jews everywhere. The 
Jewish religion served as a natural and close bond among the Jews of 
Central Asia, who were most meticulous and exacting in their religious 
observances. A Jew from one country or city would, in another 
country, find in every Jewish family a stronghold, a starting point, 
help, and service. This feeling of solidarity among the Jews in Central 
Asia was considerably strengthened by their knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and the Hebrew script with which all communications among 
Jews were written. Although they were acquainted with the native 
dialects and idioms, be it Pushto, Tadji, or Persian, they wrote all 
their letters in the Hebrew script. 

This widely, though thinly, spread Jewish diaspora in Central 
Asia, the solidarity on religious and linguistic grounds, and the general 
economic structure of the Jewish settlements, may explain why these 
two Jews were enabled to carry out their interterritorial activities so 
successfully. 


39 See A. Conolly, Diary Bokhara, 1841-42 under December 10, 1841 (Ms. India 
Office, p. 9). See also Ferrier, Caravan, p. 123 and Ferrier, History of the Afghans, 
pp. 450-457. Another Jew, Mulla Sephi, served Stoddart and Conolly in Khiva, 
according to J. Wolff, Narrative, pp. 161-162. The participation of Oriental Jews in 
the attempts of liberating Col. Stoddart and Captain Conolly would deserve a special 
investigation. Jews as letter carriers for British officials are repeatedly mentioned in 
the travel literature of the time. 

4° About this Ephraim, see J. Wolff, Narrative ..., pp. 329, 366 and Mackenzie, 
Storms, Vol. I, pp. 163 and 376. 

4 Ferrier, History of the Afghans, p. 450. 
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3. Help to British Captives in Cabul 


Their major and most dangerous service rendered to the British 
occurred, however, in connection with the British troubles in Cabul 
during the first Anglo-Afghanistan war. 

Here is not the place to discuss the origin and the causes of the 
Afghan war. This war has been described as ‘‘one of the most futile 
wars of history,’’ one of those wars which were not at all necessary, 
“a ghastly affair in which thousands of human beings marched to the 
valley of death; inevitable by no means in the logic of history.’ 
Kaye states, regarding the outcome of this first Afghan-British war, 
that “‘no failure so total and overwhelming as this is recorded in the 
pages of history.’’4 

In these trying times, the task of these two Jews of Meshhed was 
not only the supply of funds and information, but also simple human 
care, help, and assistance, to the British prisoners. 

During the troubles at Cabul and afterwards, they exerted them- 
selves in alleviating the sufferings of the British prisoners, sacrificing 
their own wealth and risking their lives. British officers are full of 
praise for the superhuman efforts made by these two Jews to help the 
prisoners who fell into the hands of the Afghans and to procure their 
release. They are highly lauded for their heroism and self-denial and 
recommended as ‘‘the two Arab Jews who had so faithfully befriended 
the captives.’’45 


4 For the general background of the first Anglo-Afghan War, see J. W. Kaye, 
History of the War in Afghanistan, London, 1857-58, 3 vols.; P. N. Khera, ‘“‘The 
Origins of the First Afghan War’ (Journal of Panjab University Historical Society, 
December 1932, Vol. I, pp. 87-107); Lt. Vincent Eyre (Deputy Commissary of 
Ordinance at Cabul), The Military Operations at Cabul, which ended in the Retreat 
and Destruction of the British Army in 1842 (with a Journal of Imprisonment in 
Afghanistan), London, 1843; V. Eyre, The Kabul Insurrection of 1841-1842 (revised 
and corrected), ed. by Col. Malleson, London, 1879. A vast literature is available 
in which the bitter experiences of the captives are recorded in great detail. 

43 P. N. Khera, op. cit., p. 90. 

44 J. W. Kaye, Afghanistan ..., Vol. II, pp. 667 ff. 

45 Mackenzie, Storms, Vol. I, p. 373. Of all the connections these two Jews had 
with British officials and officers during their six years of service, none seemed to 
have been so personal and so permanent as the one with Lt. General Colin Mackenzie, 
Assistant Political Agent at Peshwar in charge of the Khaibar Pass (1840) and 
Assistant to the British envoy Macnaghten. He was a real champion of the Jews. A 
biographical sketch of him characterizes him as ‘‘among the chiefs of the Empire 
Builders of the r9th century,” and he is hailed ‘‘amid the crowd of heroic men from 
Clive to Lawrence to whom the East India Company owes what is greatest in its 
history ...’’ See George Smith, Twelve Indian Statesmen, London, 1897, pp. 176-197 
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It is reported that, during the imprisonment of the British officers 
and troops at Cabul, Ibrahim, in an attempt to get in touch with them, 
disguised himself and succeeded in meeting with some of them. But, 
being without ink or pencil, British officers scratched their skins in 
order to write, with their blood, messages on tiny scraps of paper 
which Ibrahim concealed in the hollow part of a hen’s feather and 
stuck in his turban. By thus getting the messages safely into the 
hands of the commanding officer, Ibrahim paved the way, actually, 
for the rescue of the prisoners. On his journey back to the British 
camp, a spear was hurled at him and wounded his arm, leaving him 
scarred until the day of his death.#* His and his brother’s daring spirit 
led to their own imprisonment by the Emir of Afghanistan, Akbar 
Khan, from which they were released only after a heavy fine. 

One of the imprisoned officers testified: ‘‘During my captivity 
in Afghanistan in common with several other officers, I received the 
greatest kindness from Mulla Ibrahim and his late brother Mulla 
Musa. In the times of our greatest distress these excellent men assisted 
us with their money and personal service at the imminent risk of their 
lives.’’47 

From another British prisoner in the hands of Akbar Khan of 
Afghanistan, the following statement about Mulla Ibrahim is self- 
explanatory: ‘‘When I myself was a prisoner in the hands of Mahomed 
Akbar Khan this excellent man made several ineffectual efforts to 
send me clothes, money, and various little comforts, and when at 
last he had an opportunity of communicating he offered me money to 
the amount of 300 pounds without any prospect of my being able to 
repay him.’’48 During the insurrection at Cabul, the Jews, faithful to 
the British interests, continued on several occasions to perform val- 
uable services for the civil, military, and political authorities and, 
both before and after the retreat, they contrived to convey information 
and money to the Envoy and to the captives at extreme risk to 
themselves. 

By concealing himself, Mulla Ibrahim narrowly escaped the great 
massacre of the British army in Cabul, his well-known fidelity to the 
English having exposed him to the vengeance of the Afghans. Yet, 


and W. Broadfoot, The Career of Major George Broadfoot (1807-1845) in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, London, 1884. See also Dictionary of Natl. Biography, Vol. XXII, 
Suppl. Oxford, 1921-1922, pp. 997-999. 

4° According to information from Miss Mozelle Nathan in a letter from Bombay 
on March 26, 1953. 

47 See his testimonial letter issued in Burkaghur on January 28, 1845. 

43 See testimonial letter of V. Eyre. 
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even when thus surrounded by perils, he managed to communicate 
with the captive British officers, supplying them with money and 
other necessaries of which they stood greatly in need, without any 
security for repayment. By the subsequent death of one of those 
officers, he lost a large amount. 

Colin Mackenzie? attests that Mulla Ibrahim and his brother 
“continued their assistance to our destitute officers after their release, 
and on our unexpected evacuation of the country, they were compelled 
to flee,’ abandoning all their property and belongings.s° 

They finally succeeded in leaving Afghanistan on October 12, 1842 
with the British Army, in the company of their friend, Colin Mac- 
kenzie, marching with the army towards India. 

It ought to be mentioned that, during the two months’ march 
toward India with the British forces from Cabul, these two brothers 
rendered another kind of service—of a more peaceful nature — 
through their assistance in the translation and transliteration of the 
Bible into Persian, carried out by British officials — a remarkable 
chapter in the annals of Jewish-Christian cooperation in Central Asia. 

Many of the British officers and officials in Central Asia, while 
waging war, or carrying out diplomatic assignments, used the interval 
between war and respite to read and study the Scriptures and to 
devote some of their time to the translation of the Bible into Persian 
or Pushto. 

For this kind of work, they naturally had to depend on the assist- 
ance of Jews, on their Biblical knowledge and their linguistic abil- 
ities, since it had been recognized that ‘‘the descendants of Israel 
who live in Iran retain their own language and some of the Moollas 
not only acquire a classical knowledge of Persian but become skilled 
in Arabic which is so nearly related to Hebrew. . .’’5* And it was Mulla 
Musa and Mulla Ibrahim who helped the British in these endeavors, 
particularly during their stay in Lodiana.*? 


LSLONM Sey) V Ole Lynprasy7Or 

5° Mulla Ibrahim points this fact out by stating, ‘‘we returned to this country 
much poorer than we left it to serve the British.’’ See the text of their petition below. 

st A. Conolly, Journey to India, Vol. II, p. 36. 

52 For this aspect of their activities, see Mackenzie, Storms, Vol. I, pp. 162-164, 
pp. 383-384; Report on India and Persia, ed. R. Speer and R. Carter, New York, 
1922; J. W. Kaye, Christianity in India, London, 1859; John Newton, Historical 
Sketch of the India Mission of the Presbyterian Church Known as the Lodiana Mission 
from 1834 to 1884, Allahabad, 1886; G. Smith, The Conversion of India, London, 1893. 

The missionary activities among the Jews of Central Asia, despite many efforts, 
were on the whole, a complete failure. Only very few individual cases of conversion 
were reported. 
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III. Mutua IBRAHIM’sS PETITION TO THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
IN BOMBAY 


1. Firuzpoor — Lodiana — Bombay 


Mulla Ibrahim and Mulla Musa departed from Cabul as already 
mentioned on October 12, 1842, and after a march of over two months, 
they arrived on Indian soil with the British army under General 
George Pollock.s} They stayed for about 40 days in Firuzpoors4 and 
then travelled together with Col. Mackenzie to Lodiana.* 

How long they remained in Lodiana is not quite certain. The day 
of their arrival in Bombay is given as May 18, 1844, and considering 
that such a long journey from the Punjab via Kashmir to Karachi and 
then by boat also to Bombay must have taken many months, we can 
assume that they stayed in Lodiana more than eight months. 

After their arrival on Indian soil, these two Jews had every right 
to expect that they would receive for their valuable and essential 
services to British officers reward, compensation, and remuneration. 
That they were entitled to receive a generous reward from the British 
government was voiced in many of the testimonials they received. 
It is stated that their devotion to the British cause involved great 
pecuniary loss, that ‘‘in their generous fidelity to the British, they had 
lost all belongings” and that ‘‘the evacuation of Afghanistan forced 
him to abandon all his assets there...’’ It was in particular Capt. 
V. Eyre who appealed to his colleagues, as expressed in his certif- 
icate of January 24, 1843: “I hope all my countrymen who read 
this will, for the credit of our nation, treat him with that kindness 
and hospitality which he so well deserves, and do their best to convince 
him by their acts that the English are a grateful people and that 
the charity of Christians, if it does not surpass, at least equals that 
of Heathen, Muhomedans and Jews.’’s® 

Already in Firuzpoor, the two Jews had intended to appeal to the 


% About Sir George Pollock (1786-1872), see Buckland, Dictionary of Indian 
Biography, pp. 339-340, and C. R. Lowe, Life of Field Marshal Sir George Pollock, 
London, 1873. 

54 About Firuzpur, see Encycl. of Islam. 

ss Lodiana was the oldest and most remote of the Presbyterian Church stations 
in Punjab, established already in 1834. See Annual Reports of the Lodiana Mission 
(only part of which up to 1870 was accessible to the present writer; this was due to 
the courtesy of the Princeton Theological Seminary Library). See also R. Wilson 
‘‘Some Historical Gleanings from Old Mission Reports” (Journal of Panjab University, 
Society, 1933, pp. 117-130). 

86 V, Eyre, testimonial letter in Appendix. 
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Governor-General of India and to submit to him a petition for compen- 
sation of losses and remuneration for services. But they could not 
get a hearing from the Governor-General of India, at that time Lord 
Ellenborough,57 who, when they presented for payment some bills from 
British officers, especially from the late Sir William Macnaghten,%® 
refused to acknowledge any obligation to these two Jews, and repu- 
diated the debt. 

On hearing of Lord Ellenborough’s refusal to do justice to these 
men, “‘who had sacrificed everything for our sakes,’ Col. Colin 
Mackenzie, one of the officers who was so greatly assisted by these 
two Jews, became so infuriated and indignant at this lack of recogni- 
tion that he expressed his wrath in a vigorous certificate which he gave 
to his two Jewish friends before his departure for England, and in 
which he summarizes the outstanding services the two Jews had 
rendered to the British cause. The following were his words, issued in 
Lodiana on January 24, 1843: ‘‘.... they have rendered the British 
Government essential service under most trying and difficult cir- 
cumstances in Turkestan, Afghanistan ... to Captains Shakespear and 
Abbott, to Major Todd, Colonel Stoddart and Captain Arthur Conolly 
and Captain John Conolly and all the prisoners who fell into the 
hands of the Afghans. All these proofs of devotion to the English were 
given at great personal risk and great pecuniary loss. His merits 
(Mulla Ibrahim) are not denied by Lord Ellenborough, but his rightful 
claims are almost wholly disregarded and the proper reward has 
been wholly withheld. Why — is between God and his Lordship’s 
conscience. . .’’59 

After this failure of their attempt to put their claims before the 
authorities, they were advised by friends to proceed to Bombay to 
place their claims and the special circumstances of their case directly 
before the Government of India in that city. 


57 About Lord Ellenborough, see A. H. Imlah, Lord Ellenborough, Governor- 
General of India (1790-1871), Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. XLIII, Cambridge, 
1939, pp. 79-122. Lord Ellenborough succeeded Lord Aukland in 1842 as Governor- 
General of India in Calcutta. In 1844 he was recalled by the British Cabinet and the 
Court of Directors. His successor was Lord Hardinge. 

58 Sir W. Macnaghten (1793-1841) was appointed in 1838 British envoy at the 
court of the Afghan ruler, Shah Shuja, in Cabul. In 1841 he was governor in Bombay. 
During his negotiations with Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mohammad, the ruler of 
Cabul, he was treacherously killed in December 23, 1841. See Buckland, Diction- 
Chir, PP. 2005267. 

59 Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine, Vol. I, pp. 382-383. He was rebuked for 
such an attitude improper of ‘‘so distinguished an officer’ toward a superior without, 
however, any serious consequences for him. 
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Poor in health, exhausted from all their tribulations, they left for 
Bombay, travelling from the Punjab via Kashmir to Karachi, equipped 
with nothing but their own good reputation and with those certificates 
and testimonials given them by various British officers who were 
imprisoned at Cabul and whom they had helped in their distress. 
They arrived in Bombay by boat on the East India Company’s steam 
frigate, from Karachi, on May 18, 1844. 


2. Their Petition for Compensation and Remuneration 


Shortly after their arrival they submitted, to the Governor of Bombay, 
Sir G. Arthur,® most likely in the last week of May, a petition both 
in English and in Persian which stated their case, asking compensation 
for the losses they sustained in Afghanistan in consequence of their 
adherence to British interests, and beseeching some remuneration for 
services which they rendered to British officers in Central Asia during 
a period of six years in Herat, Khiva, Kokand, Bokhara and partic- 
ularly at Cabul. 

In it they told how, in their native city, Meshhed, Persia, and 
at Herat in Afghanistan, they became acquainted with certain British 
officers who induced them to perform sundry important services for 
the British government; how, during the troubles at Cabul and 
afterwards, they exerted themselves to alleviate the suffering of the 
British by advancing large sums of money on different occasions to 
officers; and how, owing to their well-known attachment to the 
British during a period of six years, they were bitterly persecuted and 
underwent privations and pecuniary losses to the extent of more than 
15,000 Rupees.” 


60 Sir George Arthur (1784-1854) was Governor of Bombay from June 9, 1842 
to August 5, 1846, during the latter part of the first Afghan war and of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s tenure of office as Governor-General. See Buckland, Dictionary ..., p. 18. 

*% Mulla Ibrahim added to his petition copies of the testimonial letters he had 
received from British officers. See Appendix. 

The following list of their losses has been added to their petition: 


Particulars of the losses suffered by us while serving the British 
Government 


Agreeably to Major Pottinger’s order we set out from Cabool, with the 
army, but a disturbance having taken place after a day’s journey, 
our property including cash was plundered to the amount of Rs... .. 1,200 


Expenses incurred on account of the Vakeel deputed to Lodiana by 
onderron Captain olny C@onolly ame ee eran eee eee eee 500 
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They expressed the hope that, with its usual liberality, the British 
Government would indemnify them for their severe losses without 
which they must return as beggars to their homes from which they 
started with large sums of money, the whole of which had been 
expended on behalf of the British Government.” 

Upon receipt of their petition, the Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay realized that the two Jews had rendered essential and 
valuable services to British officers in distress originating in the 
disasters which had befallen the British troops at Cabul. According 
to the formal procedure, the Secretary of the Government of Bombay 
on June 25, 1844, sent a copy of this petition to the Secretary of the 
Government of India with the recommendation that ‘it appears 


Fine levied from us by Akhbar Khan for having sent a Cossid to 
Gandahara seen erate ed eI AE NE 3,000 


When General Pollock arrived at Cabul, our property was plundered 
LOgthein OUUING Ol aera heise as tae yener Ole Sa Me are ths mayeayeie 2,000 


The sum borrowed from us by Captain John Conolly for the use of 
Govt. for which he did not give us a receipt and which has in con- 
SECUEN CERO DEEN PAlG TOUS cy. yer yuh ese) 2 jioroucksy cee hobs) espe ene 4,000 


Our expenses for three years during which we without receiving any 
recompense made a journey from Herat to Bokhara, then from 
Meshhed to Kokan and Cabul where we remained for 10 months 
serving the British Officers and whence we afterwards accompanied 
Ehera Hilt mLO WEL OZE POO leisy tel roy laut. See pews ts Ny of whe dpe ices 5,000 





Rs. 15,700. 
(Signed) Moollah Ibrahim Jew of Mushid 


62 The petition was signed by Mulla Ibrahim in English as ‘‘Moollah Ibrahim 
Jew of Mushid”’ and in Hebrew ‘‘Ha-Za‘ir Abraham ben Nathan.” It is evident that 
the petition in English was not written by Mulla Ibraham himself, but the identity 
of the person who helped him to prepare and write this petition and the other letters 
in English has not yet been ascertained. 


Say viiys S998” a 1ySn 
MeL ott tem tocar tlc 
Yikes ‘ 
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probable to the Government in Council that the Government of India 
will consider that services rendered under such peculiar circumstances 
are deserving of some special marks of favor and reward.”’ 

Without waiting for a final decision from London, the Government 
of India, apparently impressed by the services ‘‘out of an ordinary 
character’’ of these two Jews, informed the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on July 13, 1844, that the Governor-General in 
Council had, under the circumstances, authorized the grants of a 
donation of 1,000 Rupees to each of the two Jews for their immediate 
wants. He assured them that their application would be referred to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company by the next mail 
for consideration and orders, and that the result would be hereafter 
communicated to them. 

On August 16, 1844, Mulla Ibrahim was informed of the provisional 
grant of a donation of 1,000 Rupees ‘‘to each of the two Jews who 
adhered to the British interests and rendered great services to the 
Government during a period of years in Afghanistan.’’% 


3. The Death of Mulla Musa 


In this early and important stage of negotiations, Mulla Musa, the 
older brother became sick and, after an illness of but a few weeks, 
died in Bombay on July 28, 1844. 

When the Government of India was duly informed about this 
untimely death of Mulla Musa, it had to withhold the grant of 1,000 
Rupees just sanctioned for him on August 16, 1844, and had to ask, 
from the Court of Directors, authority to pay this sum to his family 


6s Another petition of the two brothers was pending at that time, which received 
immediate attention and a satisfactory solution. When they landed at the Port of 
Bombay, coming from Karachi, they brought with them three bales of shawls ‘‘as 
an investment for the purpose of sale,’’ which were valued at about 15,0co Rupees. 
For this imported merchandise they were expected to pay duty to the amount of 
600 Rupees but, in view of the special circumstances of their situation, they asked the 
Collector of Customs to exempt them from this duty. 

The Collector of Customs, Mr. H. H. Clafs, looked with favor upon the petition 
of Mulla Musa and Mulla Ibrahim, ‘‘Jew merchants,” and in a letter of June 8, 1844 
to the Secretary of Government of Bombay recommended: ‘‘The service rendered 
by these individuals to a number of officers in the employment of Government during 
the late Afghan was as will appear by the certificates which they have already for- 
warded to Government ... I think entitles them to every consideration and I 
would therefore beg leave respectfully to recommend that their prayer be complied 
with.” 

This was indeed granted in an official letter of June 27, 1864. 
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who lived in Meshhed, so that ‘‘the family of the deceased should be 
permitted to enjoy any remuneration or compensation which would 
have been granted to the deceased if still alive.’”’ The Government 
of India on October 11, 1844 called therefore on Mulla Ibrahim to 
state what family his deceased brother had left and to submit a 
statement of their ages and present situation in life and to name the 
person to whom the amount should be paid out. 

In his reply on October, 1844 (no day is given), Mulla Ibrahim 
stated that his brother had left ‘‘one son aged eight years who is now 
residing with father and mother ... they are all entirely dependent 
on me for support, my father being aged and feeble and incapable of 
pursuing commerce which he formerly was concerned in. . .”’ 

He requested therefore, as there was no other representative of the 
deceased, that the grant sanctioned for Mulla Musa may be paid to 
him for the purpose of being remitted to the family of the deceased or 
invested in Bombay for their benefit. The government acted very 
promptly and complied with Mulla Ibrahim’s request to transfer the 
grant of 1,000 Rupees to him for the family of his deceased brother, 
Mulla Musa. 


4. Offer of a Diplomatic Post in Persia 


Meanwhile the British authorities in London, in charge of British 
Indian affairs, had carefully studied the petition of the two Mullas 
and their claim to compensation for losses and remuneration for the 
services rendered by them to British officers as described above. The 
authorities were apparently greatly impressed by the record and by 
the testimonials of British officers which the brothers had furnished. 
The London authorities in a letter of November 6, 1844, to the 
Governor-General of India, expressed the view ‘“‘that the Mullas 
possessed in a high degree the esteem of these officers, that they have 
zealously served British officers and British interests and in so doing 
have incurred considerable losses and expenditures and exposed them- 
selves to much personal danger. On these grounds their claim to some 
remuneration is established but our information is quite insufficient 
to enable us to fix either its amount or the shape in which it should 
be given.” 

The London authorities informed the Governor-General: ‘‘We are 
willing and anxious that the Mullas should receive substantial proof 
of the gratitude of the British Government and leave it to you to 
estimate the extent of their claim ... and we shall not withhold our 
sanction for any remuneration or compensation which you may grant 
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to them in due proportion to what has been done for other similar 
circumstances.” , 

A letter of November 18, 1844 from London to the Bombay 
Government of India concludes with the first hint of a rather unusual 
suggestion, namely, to offer Mulla Ibrahim either a pension or — a 
diplomatic appointment. London made the suggestion to the Governor- 
General by stating: “If any part of what is granted to them is in the 
form of pension or public employment, the Envoy in Persia would 
probably be the most suitable channel for bestowing it.” 

This idea had most likely entered the mind of the authorities on 
the basis of the testimonies given to Mulla Ibrahim by R. Shakespear 
and Lieutenant J. B. Conolly.% 

In the testimony of R. Shakespear issued at Khiva on July 20, 
1840, it is said, ‘Mulla Ibrahim is an intelligent man very willing and 
anxious to serve Englishmen to the best of his ability’? and in the 
certificate by J. B. Conolly, issued at Cabul, on April 12, 1842, the 
hope is expressed, ‘‘that they may be handsomely rewarded and 
employed by the authorities that may hereafter be at Cabul.” 

Possibly inspired by such statements, the Governor-General 
weighed seriously the suggestion of the Honorable Court and, accord- 
ing to the Minutes of January 1845, it was decided first to ascertain 
whether Mulla Ibrahim would be at all willing to take service under 
the British Government in the employ of the Envoy in Persia. 

On February 21, 1845, Mulla Ibrahim replied to the Chief Secretary 
of the Government of Bombay, declining the offer of an appointment 
in Persia with the following motivation: 

“‘T have had the honor to receive your communication of the 12th 
Instant No. 749 conveying to me the gratifying intelligence that the 
Honorable Court of Directors and Honorable Governor in Council 
of Bombay were anxious, in consideration of the Services rendered 
by my late brother and myself to British Officers at Herat, Khiva, 
Cabul, etc., to bestow some substantial proof of the gratitude of the 
British on myself and requesting that I would state whether I was 
willing to take service under the British Government in the employ 
of the envoy in Persia, provided some suitable situation could be 
obtained for me... 

“T will not attempt to describe the sentiments of gratitude and 
respect that I have experienced in being honored by the communica- 
tion now under reply because I should in vain attempt to find words 
to express my feelings. I have always entertained a firm belief in the 


64 For the full text see Appendix A. 
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justice and excellence of the British Government and both my late 
brother and myself were well aware that in serving the British interest, 
we were devoting our property and lives, to a nation that has never 
failed to acknowledge and remunerate those who faithfully serve it. 
With respect to the proposal communicated in your letter, I humbly 
and respectfully beg to present that I have no desire to return to 
Persia, the contrast between the Government of that Country and 
those under British Government being so great and the Security of life 
and property in the latter so superior to anything I have witnessed in 
the Persian dominions that I have made up my mind to send for my 
relatives®’ and establish myself at Bombay and this I hope to be able 
to effect, when Government decides on the claims now before them, 
as contained in the humble testimonials forwarded by my late brother 
and myself, but I would gladly and willingly serve the Honorable 
British Government in India, if my services can be made use of.”’ 

The Indian Government was, however, not inclined to assign him 
any public office in India, particularly since it had been meanwhile 
ascertained that Mulla Ibrahim “‘is altogether unacquainted with the 
English language, and only very imperfectly acquainted with those 
of India. His knowledge of Persian does not also render him qualified 
for an appointment under Government, where a written knowledge 
of that language is requisite, since he writes Persian in the Hebrew 
character.”’ 

Nevertheless, still desirous to show substantial proof of their 
gratitude to Mulla Ibrahim, the authorities decided on another 
expression of their appreciation, namely, that he should be com- 
pensated for his services by a pension and by a pecuniary donation 
for his losses. 


5. Granting of a Life Pension to Mulla Ibrahim 


In view of Mulla Ibrahim’s disinclination to return to Persia and of 
his lack of qualification for employment in the public service, a new 
situation was created for the Government of India, and a new chapter 
begins in the negotiations between Mulla Ibrahim and the British 
authorities in India. 

After some deliberation, details of which are given in the available 
records, Mulla Ibrahim was informed in a letter of June 6, 1845, that 


65 From the files, we do not learn who his relatives were whom he brought over 
to Bombay, but the fact is confirmed also by J. Saphir, op. cit., p. 41, that two 
younger brothers of his were brought from Meshhed to Bombay. 
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“in consideration of the services rendered by yourself and your late 
brother Mulla Musa, the Right Honorable the Governor-General in 
Council has been pleased to grant you a pension of one hundred (100) 
rupees per Mensem for life, and seventy-five (75) rupees per Mensem 
to the son of your late brother also for life. The General Pay Master 
has accordingly been instructed to pay to you monthly, the above 
mentioned pensions from the General Treasury, the last being in 
trust for your nephew.” 

In his letter of June 24, 1845, Mulla Ibrahim expressed his gratitude 
for the consideration thus extended to him and to his late brother in 
the form of a pension for life, but voiced, at the same time, his dis- 
appointment at the inadequacy of this grant. 

He pleaded for a more favorable consideration of his claim and 
again submitted a petition to the Chief Secretary of the Government, 
in which, among other things, he states: 

“I humbly appeal to the Evidence of the Certificates above 
mentioned for the Honesty of the conduct of my late brother and 
myself and I earnestly implore an early and more favorable considera- 
tion of our claims for compensation for most important Services 
rendered in time of need to, and acknowledged by, British Officers, 
for I am heart sick with suspense and with my long separation from 
my family and kindred and deprivation of the opportunity of earning 
my livelihood.” 

Added to his letter was a list showing the losses which the brothers 
had suffered in consequence of their attachment to British interests; 
and again inserted were copies of those certificates granted to himself 
and his late brother by the British officers to whom they had rendered 
valuable services. 

Another similarly worded Memorandum by Mulla Ibrahim was 
sent to the Court of Directors of the East India Company on Septem- 
ber 29, 1845. 

The Government of Bombay transferred this letter to the Govern- 
ment of India with its favorable recommendation on behalf of the 
appeal made by Mulla Ibrahim, stressing that ‘‘the services performed 
and the losses sustained by that individual and his deceased brother 
were not of an ordinary character.’ 

At the same time the Secretary to the Government solicited the 
Governor-General for granting, in addition to a pension, some pecu- 
niary compensation for the losses sustained by these individuals, and 
submitted the suggestion for “consideration of His Excellency in 
Council” whether the pension granted to Mulla Ibrahim and his 
nephew, if considered by the Government of India adequate, might 
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not have retroactive effect from the date of their leaving Cabul, which 
is stated to have been October 12, 1842. 

The Governor-General could not, however, entertain any proposi- 
tion for further compensasion or increase, and regarded the pensions 
already assigned to Mulla Ibrahim and his nephew as adequate. But 
the Government agreed to let the pension have retroactive effect not 
only from the time of the first petition in May or June 1844, but from 
the date of their leaving Cabul on October 12, 1842, thus compensating 
for the time elapsed until this moment. 

This news was communicated to Mulla Ibrahim on September 10, 
1845, and the General Paymaster was, at the same time, instructed to 
pay the arrears due him and his nephew from October 12, 1842 to 
August 31, 1845. 

Mulla Ibrahim, in his letter of September 29, 1845, acknowledged 
this letter and expressed his gratitude to the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment for the retroactive effect of the pension. 

On September 23, 1845 ‘‘a pension certificate granted by the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay’’ was then issued ‘‘in consid- 
eration of services rendered”’ which contained many interesting details 
of a personal nature pertaining to Mulla Ibrahim.® Mulla Ibrahim 
was then twenty-nine years old, having been born in Meshhed in 
1816, and it was stipulated that the pension, being for life, ceased 
with death only. 

This pension certificate did not, however, yet settle completely 
the case of Mulla Ibrahim or that of his nephew. Mulla Ibrahim 
regarded the pension as compensation for services rendered, but not 
as a remuneration for losses suffered. It was because of this that he 
wrote to the Court of Director of the East India Company on Septem- 
ber 29, 1845 stating that ‘‘the pensions thus granted are inadequate 
remuneration for the services rendered and for the time which has 
been sacrificed in endeavoring to obtain justice .. .’’ now nearly three 
years since January; and he added: ‘‘With regret he humbly submits 
the consideration that no notice whatever has been taken of the 
pecuniary losses and outlay amounting to 15,700 Rp., a sum with 
interest nearly equivalent with the present value of annuities granted.” 
In appealing for ‘“‘early and favorable consideration,”’ he stressed again 
his status as a sojourner amongst strangers who was heartsick with 
suspense and with long separation from his kindred and with being 
deprived of the opportunity to earn a livelihood for his family. 

The justice of Mulla Ibrahim’s claim was indeed appreciated and 


6° The facsimile of his life pension certificate is reproduced in the Appendix. 
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considered by the authorities in London and in Bombay. His insistence 
on his rights and his plea bore fruit. On March 5, 1846, the Gov- 
ernment decided ‘‘with reference to the very peculiar circumstances 
of the case and to the strength of the testimony borne by so many 
British Officers to the nature of the services rendered by the brothers,” 
to grant an additional sum of 2,000 Rp., to Mulla Ibrahim and 2 
similar sum to the representative of Mulla Musa. A letter to this 
effect was sent to Mulla Ibrahim on April 23, 1846. 


6. Legal Difficulties 


With the granting of the pension of 100 Rp. per month to Mulla 
Ibrahim for life and 75 Rp. per month to his nephew Rubin for life 
with retroactive effect from October 12, 1842, a legal problem arose 
of a special kind which gave rise to a voluminous correspondence 
between Mulla Ibrahim and the authorities pertaining to his nephew 
Rubin. 

Since the nephew of Mulla Ibrahim, Rubin, resided in Meshhed, 
the Civil Auditor’s Office informed the Secretary of the Government 
of Bombay on September 18, 1845, that the pension for Rubin could 
be admitted on audit only with a life certificate, and that, in the 
absence of such a life certificate, his payment must be stopped until 
the necessary information from Lt. Colonel Sheil,°7 Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Persia, had 
arrived. 

It was a fixed practice according to the ‘‘Printed Pension Rules” 
Article XXIV that ‘‘no payment of pension is to be made, except 
under special sanction of the Government, but upon the personal 
attendance of the individual Pensioner or upon a Certificate from an 
European Public Office of Government, Civil or Military or a respect- 
able native or Public Servant to be named by the Master or Collector, 
stating that the pensioner is alive, but unable to attend.”’ 

In order to protect itself from fraud or loss, the Government 
decided, therefore, in general that no payment should be made to 
pensioners residing in Persia beyond a period of 12 months from 
the date of the last life certificate signed by a European public 
authority. 

Again showing its favorable attitude and good will towards Mulla 
Ibrahim and his nephew, the Government of India instructed the 


*7 Col. J. Sheil (1805-1871) was secretary to the British legation in Persia from 
1836 to 1844 and British envoy and minister in Persia from 1844 to 1854. 
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General Paymaster to dispense with the life certificate ‘‘for the 
present’ and to pay at once the amount due in trust for the nephew 
of Mulla Ibrahim. At the same time Mulla Ibrahim was informed 
on November 8, 1845 to produce ‘‘as soon as possible’ a life certifi- 
cate on behalf of Rubin which should be renewed at least once each 
year. 

When Mulla Ibrahim tried to produce a life certificate for his 
nephew, new difficulties, however, had to be faced. Mulla Ibrahim 
explained to the Chief Secretary of the Government this difficulty 
in a letter of March 18, 1846, namely, that a life certificate could 
not be obtained in Meshhed since there was no British authority at 
this place and that the only obtainable document would therefore 
bear only the signature either of the Cadi, the Judge, or some respect- 
able merchant of that place. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government regretted to inform Mulla 
Ibrahim on April 27, 1846, that the Government could not authorize 
a departure from the rule of requiring life certificates to be signed 
by some British authority ‘“‘in order to submit the payment of pensions 
on account of parties residing in foreign countries’; but in order to 
facilitate the situation, it extended to 18 months the period of one 
year fixed by the government for the renewal of Rubin’s life certificate. 

It was requested, however, that the pensioner ‘“‘should obtain and 
furnish at the expiration of every 18 months a life certificate from 
any British authority who may be residing at any station contiguous 
to Meshhed.”’ 

The Civil Auditor agreed in a letter of March 26, 1845, since “‘in 
case of any overpayment, in case of Rubin’s death, Mulla Ibrahim’s 
security might safely be taken as he is in receipt of a government 
pension of 100 Rp. per month.” 


7. The Intervention of Mulla Musa’s Family 


In order to issue a final pension certificate also to Rubin Musa, the 
son of Mulla Musa, the Secretary to Government communicated with 
Lt. Colonel Sheil, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Persia and asked him, on September 
22, 1845, to ascertain ‘‘whether the deceased Mulla Musa has really 
left a son, if so whether he is still alive, and if a minor, who is his 
nearest of kin; you will also be pleased to ascertain whether this lad 
or his guardian authorizes the payment of the Pension assigned to 
him to his uncle Mulla Ibrahim.” 

The answer of Lt. Col. Sheil which arrived in Bombay on April 6, 
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1846, contained not only new information about the family of the late 
Mulla Musa but caused also an unexpected, though not serious, turn 
in the course of events connected with the financial settlements of 
the claims of Mulla Ibrahim and his family. Lt. Col. Sheil’s letter con- 
firmed the existence of Rubin, the son of Mulla Musa, then 7 years 
old, and the fact that his mother, Sara Khanum, and his paternal 
grandfather, Mulla Yaheeza were his nearest of kin. Col. Sheil informed 
the Government of Bombay that Rubin’s mother demanded that the 
pension of her son be paid to him in Meshhed through this mission 
(Embassy in Teheran) and not any more to his uncle Mulla Ibrahim. 
At the same time, Rubin’s mother informed Lt. Col. Sheil that Rubin’s 
paternal grandfather Mulla Yaheeza had gone to Bombay, and she 
wished the property of the deceased Mulla Musa to be delivered to 
his custody. 

Upon receipt of this information, Mulla Ibrahim was asked by 
the Government of Bombay to submit a statement as to the financial 
status of Rubin’s property in his, Ibrahim’s, possession; and the 
General Paymaster was requested to discontinue further payments 
to Mulla Ibrahim of the pension granted to Rubin. 

It is not clear from the correspondence what prompted Rubin’s 
mother, Sara Khanum, to request this change of payment. It may 
have been solely a family dispute. In any case, it was clear that no 
financial irregularities had occurred to justify the demand. 

When Mulla Ibrahim was called in by the government and was 
informed about her request, he had no objection to the new arrange- 
ment, ‘‘provided the pension be paid to his nephew Rubin direct and 
not through any intermediate parties.’’ In a letter dated March 18, 
1846, to the Secretary of Government, he stated: “I have paid to 
my Uncle, the Grandfather and Guardian of my nephew Rubin, 
Musa, the donation of one thousand rupees granted to his late son 
Mulla Musa as well as the amount of Pension allowed to my nephew 
with interest from the date I received the same from the General 
Pay Office.” Why Mulla Ibrahim made this stipulation, that no 
intermediate party should be used in submitting the pension money 
to Rubin, may warrant the assumption of some family quarrel. 

This unusual intervention of the family in Meshhed had a sad 
ending, because the grandfather of Rubin, Mulla Yaheeza died almost 
immediately after his arrival in Bombay.* 


68 It was not thought necessary to refer in each case to the exact file-number of 
the documents from the India Office; all the quotations are, of course, based on the 
manuscripts, photostatic copies of which are now in the present writer’s possession. 
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IV. Mutva [BRAuIM’s ACTIVITIES IN BOMBAY 


After the final settlement of his financial claims by the British 
authorities in India in 1845/1846, Mulla Ibrahim had to think of 
his own future. 

What were his plans? Did he intend to return to Persia or to make 
Bombay his permanent home? At first he seemed to have wanted to 
stay in Bombay only as long as his presence was needed for the 
realization of his claims and petitions, as expressed in his first petition 
of May, 1844, to the Governor of Bombay. He, however, had mean- 
while changed his mind and when, as has been noted above, a dip- 
lomatic post in Persia on behalf of the British Government was 
suggested to him on June 24, 1845, he flatly declined the offer. 

This desire to stay in Bombay was probably motivated by the 
tragic situation of the Jews in his hometown, Meshhed, where the 
Jewish community was forced in 1839 to become Muslim and had 
still at the time of Mulla Ibrahim’s arrival in Bombay no chance to 
live again freely and openly as Jews. 

On the other side, Jewish life in Bombay at this juncture must 
have had a great attraction to so religious a Jew, who was profoundly 
attached to Jewish traditions as Mulla Ibrahim.*® Bombay offered 
also many economic opportunities which had been well utilized by 
the many newcomers, Parsees, Armenians, and Jews alike. 

The Jewish community in Bombay at this time was still very 
small. It consisted mainly of two different Jewish groups. Apart from 
a small number of European Jews, there resided in Bombay the 
so-called group of the ‘Beni Israel’’7? and the community of the so- 
called ‘‘Arab Jews’’ from Baghdad and Basra. 

The Baghdadian Jewish community in Bombay” traced its origin 
back to the beginning of the 19th century, and Solomon ben Jacob 
ben Solomon is regarded as being the first Jew from Baghdad to have 
settled down in Bombay. The Jewish traveller, R. David D’Beth 
Hillel, met in 1828 in Bombay a “‘few Jews from Arabia who are dom- 


69 See Helen Mackenzie who states: ‘‘The day we were at their house, Ibrahim 
declined writing his name under his picture because it was the last day of the Pass- 
over; so strictly do they abstain from work on their Sabbaths.’”’ Six Years..., 
espec., Vol. III, pp. 243-245. 

70 About them see H. S. Kehimkar, The History of the Bene Israel of India, 
Tel Aviv, 1937. See also the hitherto unnoticed material in Helen Mackenzie’s Six 
Years ..., espec. Vol. III, pp. 243-245. 

7 See D. S. Sassoon, A History of the Jews in Baghdad, pp. 203 ff., and Encycl. 
Judaica, s. v. Baghdad, India. 
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ineered over by Soliman Yakob, a rich man, and the first Arabian 
Jew who established himself in Bombay.’’” This traveller had not a 
high opinion of Soliman Yakob, although other sources give a more 
favorable picture of him. The earliest settlement of Baghdadian Jews 
was at Surat, the great commercial center on the West Coast of India, 
once the seat of the East India Company. 

The Baghdadian Jewish community in Bombay soon experienced 
an unexpected development, an increase in consequence of the persecu- 
tion of many wealthy Jews of Baghdad, by the then ruling Daud 
Pasha in 1828-9.73 Many of them left for Persia and India. The 
foremost amongst them was David Sassoon who, after a temporary 
stay in Bushir on the Persian Gulf, arrived in Bombay in 1834. 
Sassoon, before long, became the leader of the Jewish community, 
and established a business of international dimensions.74 He became 
“the axis around which all that was most noteworthy in Bombay 
Jewish life revolved.”’7’ This Baghdadian Jewish community which, 
in the first half of the 19th century, amounted to over fifty families, 
remained completely ‘‘arabized,’’ dependent spiritually, linguistically, 
and religiously on their former homeland. Never did they forget “the 
rivers of Babylon.’’ Amongst themselves they spoke only Arabic, 
continuing to use in the liturgy, as well as in their business correspond- 
ence, the Arabic language, written in Hebrew characters.7° They 
carried with them their Baghdadian Jewish legacy to more remote 
places in the Far East when they branched out for commercial purposes 
to Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Kanton or Shanghai, 
and then to London. 

Jewish immigrants to Bombay either from Cochin, in South India, 
or from Yemen, would join the community of the Baghdad Jews. 
Whether any Persian Jews were settled in Bombay at that time is not 
ascertainable; it is very likely that Mulla Ibrahim and Mulla Musa 
were the first Jews of Persian origin to settle in Bombay. 

Their settlement in Bombay may well have been a signal for other 


7” See The Travels of Rabbi David D’Beth Hillel: from Jerusalem through Arabia, 
Koordistan, Part of Persia, and India to Madras, Madras, 1832. 

73 For the historical background see A. Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, 
Oxford, 1925; R. Coke, Baghdad, the City of Peace, London, 1927. 

74 Very illuminating details on David Sassoon (always called Sassanan) are given 
by Mrs. H. Mackenzie, Six Years..., Vol. II, pp. 257-261. See also A. Ben Jacob, 
“Three Sephardie Leaders” in Jewish Leaders ed. L. Jung, New York, 1953, pp. 524— 
531. 

75 See C. Roth, The Sassoon Dynasty, London, 1941, p. 59. 

7% A Yaari, Hebrew Printing in the East, Part II, India and Baghdad, Jerusalem, 
1940, pp. 52 ff. 
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Jews from Meshhed and Persia to emigrate to Bombay, as is ex- 
pressly stated in a dispatch of June 1845 and confirmed by J. Saphir, 
according to whom, two of Mulla Ibrahim’s younger brothers came 
out of Meshhed.7’ Little is known about the emigration from Persia 
to India, but it can be assumed that Jews of Meshhed, dealing in 
rugs and textiles, used to come to Bombay.7® 

In any event, Mulla Ibrahim and Mulla Musa attached themselves 
not to the Beni Israel, but to the Baghdadian community with whom 
they had closer religious and liturgical ties. The central figure of this 
Baghdadian group, David Sassoon, the founder of the “house of 
Sassoon”’ in India, with his unusual international business connections 
may have been a factor in their joining his community. Like the 
Sassoons, Mulla Ibrahim established a business dealing with textiles, 
fine woolens, and handkerchiefs which he imported from Persia, 
Kashmir, and Bokhara, utilizing most likely his former connections 
in these Central Asiatic centers of trade. His expert knowledge in this 
particular branch led also at a later date to his appointment by the 
Government of Bombay as an official appraiser at the Customs House 
for woolen cloth and expensive handkerchiefs, because it was in these 
articles that he dealt, according to J. Saphir.79 It is very significant 
that the official certificate of his appointment to the Custom House 
duties, with the monthly salary of 150 Rp., exempted him from 
attending to his governmental duties on the Jewish Sabbath and 
holidays. 

About the nature and the scope of his business activities, very 
little has become known. From a statement by Col. and Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie, who visited Bombay in the year 1850, we learn that they 
found Mulla Ibrahim ‘“‘to his great satisfaction’’ settled there. ‘‘He 
was beginning to prosper as a merchant in Bombay but his capital 
was still very small.’’ It was, however, not too small, as he again 
helped Colin MacKenzie financially and gave him at his request ‘‘in 


77 See J. Saphir, Eben Saphir, Vol. I], pp. 35-42 where he describes Jewish life in 
Bombay as he found it during his visit. In referring to the ethnic origin of the Jews 
in Bombay he states, ‘‘most of them from Baghdad and Basra, some from Persia and 
Yemen.” 

78 About Jews of Meshhed in recent decades in Bombay, see I. Cohen, The Jour- 
nal of a Jewish Traveller, London, 1924, pp. 262-263, who met, in 1922, two Jewish 
carpet dealers from Meshhed who related to him the story of the persecution of their 
community; see also S. Assaf, ‘‘Rishmei Masa‘ b’Hodu,”’ Hahed, Jerusalem, 1934. 

79 The original certificate of his appointment to the Customs Office has not yet 
been found in the files of the India Office Library. Only J. Saphir records the fact of 
his appointment (of. cit., Vol. II, p. 41). See also “A Review of the Career of the 


Late Mulla Ibrahim Nathan,” 1910, p. XV. 
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the most brotherly way’’ 4,000 Rp as a loan which, of course, he began 
to repay in a few months.*° This prompt and helpful service was most 
opportune, as C. Mackenzie remarked.** 

Mulla Ibrahim began to take an active part also in the religious 
affairs of this community. Leading a strictly traditional Jewish life, 
he became the treasurer of the charity fund of the Association Beth 
David, and one of the pillars and notables of the Baghdadian Jewish 
community in Bombay. J. Saphir, who visited Bombay in 1860, speaks 
in the highest terms of the important role Mulla Ibrahim played as a 
leader in the administration of the Great Synagogue. * 

This preeminence is also confirmed by the fact that Ibrahim’s 
Hebrew name appears as ‘‘Haza‘ir Abraham Nathan” among the ten 
signatories in an appeal for donations on behalf of the upkeep of the 
holy shrines of the prophet Ezekiel at al-Kifl, of the alleged tomb of 
Joshua, the High Priest, at Baghdad, and of Ezra the Scribe in Kurna.*3 

This appeal written in Baghdadian Arabic was sent to Calcutta 
on the 21st of Iyar, 1857, to Reuben b. Sadka b. Shalom of Baghdad 
who was appointed to collect donations from the Jewish communities 
all over India.*4 


80 Mackenzie, Storms, Vol. II, pp. 64-65. 

8 During the early years of his stay in Bombay, Mulla Ibrahim had another 
chance to prove his devotion and loyalty to the British interests and to former 
British friends. After his arrival in Bombay, according to the records from the India 
Office, Ibrahim was approached by a certain Mr. Legeyt who inquired whether he 
would be able to procure from Bokhara for the family of the late Captain Arthur 
Conolly any of his belongings, as these belongings would be highly prized by his 
family. Mulla Ibrahim made immediate inquiries and wrote to his friends in Meshhed, 
Bokhara, and other places earnestly requesting them to use their best endeavors to 
“set me anything belonging to the deceased”’ (Capt. Arthur Conolly). It must have 
been a source of gratification that, on March 30, 1848, Mulla Ibrahim was able to 
write from Bombay to Henry Conolly a brother or relative of Arthur Conolly, a 
Collector and Magistrate in Calicut, that after many efforts a friend of his succeeded 
in getting hold of a pistol which had belonged to the deceased. ‘‘It is the same pistol 
which I had seen with the deceased at Kokund and which after his murder had been 
given by the Emir to his minister.’’ Mulla Ibrahim handed this pistol over to Mr. 
Legeyt who forwarded it to Mr. Henry Conolly. See above, note 26. 

It seems that, during Mulla Ibrahim’s early stay in Bombay, he was presented 
by the Parliament with a large gold watch with his name “Ibrahim” inscribed on it, 
according to the information received from Miss Mozelle Nathan, March 26, 1953. 

82 J. Saphir, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 41. D. S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in Baghdad, 
p. 208. 

8s For further details about these holy sites see D. S. Sassoon, op. cit., pp. 181- 
189; J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien, Frankfurt, 1929, pp. 321-329; S. 
Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, Berlin, 1922, pp. 219-222. 

84 The text of the appeal has been reprinted in Hebrew. See D. S. Sassoon, 
“History of the Jews in Basra,” in J. Q. R., 1927, pp. 465, 457-458. 
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V. THe DEATH oF MULLA IBRAHIM 


Mulla Ibrahim was married to Hannah, the daughter of the well- 
known family of S. and Furaha Gubbay, relatives of the family of 
Sassoon,*’ and their marriage was blessed with two sons and five 
daughters. His five daughters must have been extremely handsome, 
and when they were still unmarried and living together in Bombay, 
they were popularly known as ‘‘the bouquet of flowers’’ on account 
of their outstanding beauty. ** 

Mulla Ibrahim was not granted many peaceful years in Bombay, 
On March 20, 1868, he passed away at the age of 52. Except for his 
son, Simon who, at the age of 14, had left India for Shanghai where 
he entered the Shanghai branch of the Sassoon firm,*’ all his other 
children, Jacob (15), Aziza (13), Hanna (11), Rachel (10), Sophie (9). 
and Lea (7) were wholly unprovided for, and the untimely death of 
their father confronted this large family with a very precarious finan- 
cial situation. 

The pension, which was granted to Mulla Ibrahim by the Indian 
Government on November 6, 1844, stipulated that it would expire 
and cease with his death. The guardian of the children, the grand- 
mother, Furaha S. Gubbay, informed the government of Bombay of 
Mulla Ibrahim’s death and deemed it necessary to submit at the same 


8s The wife of Mulla Ibrahim is not mentioned in the documents at all. A very 
interesting description of her and her first child, Firha, is given by Mrs. H. Mackenzie, 
Six Years..., Vol. III, pp. 123-124; see also p. 329. ‘‘We were ushered up a dirty 
staircase, on the landing of which several richly dressed women met us, and led me 
into a nicely furnished room. There were Ibrahim’s wife and her sisters; all of them 
very fair, and with pleasing expression .. .”’ 

Mrs. Mackenzie continued: 

“Tbrahim’s only child, a sweet little girl of three, named Firha, or ‘‘Joy,’’ was 
dressed in blue satin and gold trousers, a little white skirt above, and a very unbe- 
coming skull-cap, trimmed with lace, which was soon pulled off and showed her 
pretty auburn hair. Miriam wore immense gold anklets; and all of them having 
bangles on their feet, and silver tassels at the end of their long plaits, made music 
as they walked. They gave us luncheon; and I sketched Miriam, Hannah, and the 
little one. Their mother came in — a very handsome woman, with few marks of age — 
and several handsome and well-dressed Jews, their near kindred, one of whom, a 
young man, begged that he might be drawn too. They offered me beautiful presents 
of shawls, and a ring, which, of course, I could not accept; so they gave me a bottle 
of delicious attar of roses.” 

8 According to a letter of April 7, 1953, from Miss Mozelle Nathan of Bombay. 
In it she conveyed also interesting details how Mulla Ibrahim’s children associated 
themselves through marriage with the upper strata of Oriental and European Jewish 
society. 

87 Therefore Simon is not mentioned in the pension certificate. 
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time a petition on September 11, 1868, in which she drew attention 
to the circumstances of the family of Mulla Ibrahim, stating ‘‘the late 
Mulla Ibrahim Nathan has left a large family of young children 
unprovided for, and prays that a suitable provision may be granted 
for their maintenance in consideration of the valuable services rendered 
by the deceased to the British government...’ She added ‘‘Your 
memorialist being advanced in years cannot regard without serious 
anxiety the helpless condition of these children and earnestly prays 
that the same protection and support which their father received, 
in return for his disinterested efforts to relieve British officers in 
captivity and danger, will be extended to them by the grant of suitable 
provision for their maintenance.”’ 

This petition was forwarded to the Government of India on 
October 8, 1868, with the strong recommendation of the government 
of Bombay ‘‘that the pension of the deceased may in consideration of 
the services rendered by him to the British Government and the 
indigent circumstances of his children be continued to them in the 
following proportions: to his son Jacob, until he attains the age of 21, 
Rupees 20 per mensem, and to his five daughters until their marriage, 
Rp. 15 per mensem.”’ This suggestion was benevolently and generously 
sanctioned by the government of India on October 24, 1868 and thus 
the grant of a pension to the deceased Mulla Ibrahim continued. 

When it became evident that the pensions sanctioned for the 
children of the late Mulla Ibrahim would begin only from the date 
of the order of the Government of India, namely November 5, 1868, 
the guardian of the children, Mrs. Furaha S. Gubbay, submitted on 
January 25, 1869, another memorandum asking that the pensions be 
allowed to have effect from the date of the death of Mulla Ibrahim, 
namely March 21, 1868, to which the Government of India agreed in 
its letter of February 1, 1869. 

The Government settled another legal difficulty by exempting the 
children from making personal appearance at the office of the Audit 
Department of the Accountant General in Bombay to receive their 
pensions, thus changing Section 82 of the Civil Pension Code, in favor 
of the family of Mulla Ibrahim, according to a letter of May 27, 
1o72.°? 


88 This date is thus far the last one pertaining to the case of Mulla Ibrahim in 
our records, but we assume and hope that additional correspondence may still be 
found and located so as to enable us to round up the life-story of the remarkable 
personality of Mulla Ibrahim. 
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VI 


In presenting this study on ‘Mulla Ibrahim Nathan, Jewish Agent 
of the British during the first Anglo-Afghan War,” as a contribution 
to the history of the Jews in Central Asia, the author is fully aware 
that great treasures are undoubtedly still to be unearthed from the 
libraries and collections in Europe as well as in India which, if sys- 
tematically utilized, could illuminate many a dark chapter of Jewish 
existence and activities in the diaspora of Asia and could help shed 
new light on “Unknown Jews in Unknown Lands.” The author hopes 
that scholars may be induced to participate in what, at least to the 
present writer, seems to be one of the most challenging tasks of Jewish 
historiography, namely, the rediscovery and reconquest of the lands 
of the Middle East and India, and of Asia as a whole, for Jewish 
history. *9 


89 See some of the studies on this subject by the present writer. ‘‘Jews in the 
Economic and Political Life of Mediaeval Islam,”’ Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, 
Vol. XXII, London, 1937; “Israel in Iran: A Survey of Judaeo-Persian Literature,” 
in The Jews..., ed. L. Finkelstein, Harper, New York, 1949, pp. 817-858; ‘‘New 
Sources for the History of the Diaspora in Asia in the 16th Century,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Philadelphia, 1950, pp. 379-399; ‘““The Region of the Persian Gulf and its 
Jewish Settlements,” Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, New York, 1950, pp. 203-230; 
“Jews and Judaism at the Court of the Moghul Emperors in India,’”’ Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research, New York, 1950, pp. 137-177; ‘‘The 
Bible in Persian Translation; a Contribution to the History of Bible Translations in 
Persia and India,’ Harvard Theological Review, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 3-45; ‘‘Azer- 
baijan in Jewish History,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 
New York, 1953, Vol. XXII, pp. 1-21; ‘Leading Jews in the Service of Portuguese 
India (Goa and Surat),’’ Jewish Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, 1956, pp. 37-57; 
“Abraham Navarro — Jewish Interpreter and Diplomat in the Service of the English 
East India Company (1682-1692),’’ Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, New York, Vol. 25, 1956, pp. 39-62 (Part I); Vol. 26, 1957, pp. 25-39; 
and his forthcoming book on Jewish Merchants and Diplomats in India from the 16th 
Century On. 
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APPENDIX A 


TESTIMONIAL LETTERS GIVEN BY BRITISH 
OFFICERS 


We 


I have much pleasure in certifying that Moolla Ibrahim Jew has 
been of much service to me during my stay at Khiva. He is an intel- 
ligent active young man, very willing and anxious to serve Englishmen 
to the best of his ability. 

(Signed) R. C. Shakespear Lt. 
Khiva Acting on Special Duty, Khiva 
20 July 1840 


Ade 


Moolla Ibrahim Jew has been of much service to me in my inter- 
course with the Khan Heynit of Khiva. 
(Signed) E. D. Todd 
Heraut Envoy to Heraut 
7 January 1841 


3- 

I have great pleasure in adding my testimony to the good character 
of Moolla Ibrahim Jew, who rendered great service to the British 
Government in bringing to me all the way by the desert from Meshed 
to Khiva and Kokund, at the hottest time of the year, and at real 
danger to himself, the sum of 1,500 ducats in gold entrusted to him 
by Dr. Riach of the Persian Embassy, which he knew to be much 
wanted for the expenses of my Mission. J consider that Moolla Ibrahim 
may be very useful to Govt. in the Countries beyond the Hindoo 
Koosh, for he is zealous to serve our nation and has respectable con- 
nections in almost every city of Central Asia. 

(Signed) Arthur Conolly 
Kokund On a Mission to Toorkestan 
16 August 1841 


4. 
Moossa and IBRAHIM JEws have been most zealous and constant in 
their exercise in the service of Government during a very trying period. 
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I trust that they may be handsomely rewarded and employed by the 
authorities that may hereafter be at Kabool. 

(Sd.) J. BALFouR CoNOLLY, Lieut. 
Kabool 
12 April 1842 


5. 

Moossa a Jew of Meshed the bearer of this has been known to me 
during the past eight months and was of much service to me in times 
of danger and is, I believe, a trustworthy honest man. 

(Signed) J. C. Haughton 
Cabool 13th Regt. 
13 August 1842 


6. 


I certify that the bearer Moolla Ibrahim Jew, frequently visited 
us at the house of the Nawaub Zennank and was very attentive to us 
during that time. He has notes of recommendation from Major Todd, 
Lieut. Shakespear, and Captain Conolly, that amply testify to his 
being a zealous friend of the British. 

(Signed) H. Drummond Capt. 
Cabool ard Light Cavalry 
28 September 1842 


Ac 

I certify that Moossa an intelligent Jew was very attentive and 
kind to our party during our confinement in Cabool. He supplied me 
with money and was in other ways of considerable service to us. He is 
in every way a friend of the British Government. 

(Signed) H. Drummond, Capt. 

Cabool 
28 September 1842 


8. 


Certified that Ibrahim and Moossa Jews have rendered the British 
Govt. good service and it is requested that every protection may be 
afforded them and their property by the British Troops. 

By order 
(Signed) G. H. Macgregor 
Camp Cabool yn Bi Bs 
16 December 1842 
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9. 

The bearer of this MooLLa IBRAHIM or ABRAHIM is a Jew of Meshed, 
who has for the past four years been employed by the British Author- 
ities in Affghanistan and Persia to forward their views in those parts. 

For this purpose he has wandered through divers countries from 
city to city, traversing mountains and deserts, and encountering perils, 
privations and fatigues of no ordinary nature. He befriended Captains 
Abbott and Shakespear at Khiva, Colonel Stoddart at Bokhara, and 
Captain Arthur Conolly at Kokun in their hour of need supplying them 
with large sums of money at the risk of his own life and thus rescuing 
them from impending difficulties and distresses. 

During the insurrection at Cabul he continued true to our interests 
and on several occasions performed valuable services for the chief 
Military and Political Authorities. After the retreat and massacre of 
the British army he was obliged to conceal himself in the city of 
Cabul, his well-known fidelity to the English having exposed him to the 
vengeance of the Affghans. Yet even when thus surrounded by perils he 
managed to communicate with the captive English Officers, supply- 
ing them with money and other necessaries of which they stood greatly 
in need without any security for repayment and by the subsequent 
death of one of those Officers he has been a loser to a large amount. 

When I myself was a prisoner in the hands of Mahomed Akbar 
Khan this excellent man made several ineffectual efforts to send me 
clothes, money and various little comforts, and when at last he had an 
opportunity of communicating he offered me money to the amount of 
£300 without any prospect of my being able to repay him. 

The evacuation of Affghanistan has obliged him to abandon all his 
property there, and he has come to India to obtain the payment of a 
large sum due to him by the Government, but of which there seems no 
immediate prospect of a settlement. His fidelity to the English has 
involved him in ruin. His services far from being rewarded have not 
been even acknowledged and he will return to his country a much 
poorer man than when he left it to serve the British. 

I hope all my countrymen who read this will for the credit of our 
nation treat him with that kindness and hospitality which he so well 
deserves, and do their best to convince him by their acts that the Eng- 
lish are a grateful people and that the charity of Christians, if it does 
not surpass, at least equals that of Heathens, Mahomedans and Jews. 

(Sd.) Vin. Eyre, Lt. Horse Artillery. 
Late Deputy Commissary of Ordnance at Cabool 
Head Quarter, Camp Loodeeana, 
24 January 1843 
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TO; 


Certified that MooLLa IBRAHIM JEW of Meshed has rendered the 
British Government essential service under most trying and difficult 
circumstances in Toorkistan and Affghanistan. In the former country, 
to Captains Shakespear and Abbott, to Major Todd, Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Arthur Conolly, and in the latter to Captain John 
Conolly and all the prisoners who fell into the hands of the Affghans. All 
these proofs of devotion to the English were given at much personal 
risk and at great pecuniary loss. His merits are not denied by Lord 
Ellenborough; but his rightful claims are almost wholly disregarded, 
and the proper reward has been wholly withheld; why, is between 
God and his Lordship’s conscience. I know IBRAHIM to be a most 
trustworthy and good man, and I sincerely hope that every English- 
man whom he may meet will serve him to the best of his ability. 

(Sd.) C. MACKENZIE, Captain, 
48th Regt., M.N. I., 
Late Assistant Political Agent, Peshawar. 
LOODEEANAH, 


24 January 1843 


ic. 


During my captivity in Affghanistan, in common with several 
other Officers, I received the greatest kindness from MooLLa IBRAHIM 
and his late brother MooLt_a Moossa. In the times of our greatest 
distress these excellent men assisted us with their money and personal 
service at the imminent risk of their lives. 

Their service to the Public has, I believe, been vouched for by 
others. 

(Sd.) J. C. HAUGHTON, 
54th Regiment, N. I., 
Junior Assistant Governor General’s Agent, 
S. W. Frontier. 
BURKAGHUR, 
28 January 1845 


APPENDIX B 


The following letter written by Sir Alexander Johnston, late Chief 
Justice, and President of the Council in Ceylon to Isaac Lyon Gold- 
smith, esq. in London, was published in an appendix to Francis Henry 
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Goldsmid’s book Relating to Arguments against the Removal of Dis- 
abilities of Jews, London, 1848. (About Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, 
see Marks and Loewy, Life of «Sir Francis Goldsmid [1808-1878], 
London, 1882). 


Dear Sir, 

In answer to your note of yesterday, I shall with pleasure state, 
for the information of your friends, the circumstances which I men- 
tioned to you the other evening, relative to the Jews who reside on the 
western coast of the peninsula of India. 

In the course of the researches which I made, during my stay on 
Ceylon, into the history of the different foreign nations, who have 
from time to time settled in various parts of India, and into the 
character which they have established among the natives of that 
country by their religious, moral, commercial, and political conducts; 
I particularly directed my attention to the history of those Jews, who, 
about the first century of the Christian era, had settled at Cranganore; 
and into that of their descendants, who have been established for 
many centuries at and near Cochin on the same coast. I ascertained the 
extent of the lands, and the number of the villages which they formerly 
possessed, — the nature of the commercial privileges, and of the rank 
and honours which they enjoyed, — the cause of the rise, progress and 
decline of the sovereign powers, which their chiefs at one time exer- 
cised within their settlements, — and the nature of the trade which 
they, at that time, carried on between the Malabar coast and every 
part of India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

While the town of Cochin and that of Colombo, on the western 
coast of Ceylon, were under the government of the Dutch, a constant 
communication was kept up between their respective inhabitants. 
Since those two places have been under the British Government, a 
similar communication has been continued. I, therefore, while I was 
Chief Justice and President of His Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, had 
frequent opportunities of observing myself, and hearing from others, 
the high character which the Jews of Cranganore and Cochin had 
acquired for integrity and industry as merchants, and for regularity 
and loyalty as subjects, under the several Governments, native as 
well as European, which had successively afforded them protection 
and encouragement. 

In 1809, having then been for some time Chief Justice, and a 
member of His Majesty’s Council on the Island of Ceylon, I was sent 
to England by the Governor and Council of that island, for the express 
purpose of advising His Majesty’s Ministers, under my official respon- 
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sibility, to adopt such measures as, in my opinion, would increase the 
prosperity of the people, and strengthen the authority of Government. 

In consequence of the advantage which the towns of Cranganore 
and Cochin had formerly derived from the Jews in their neighbour- 
hood, and the estimation in which the character of that people had 
been held by the natives of the country, I submitted to the late 
Marquis of Londonderry, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
a plan, the object of which was to induce the Jews from every part of 
Asia and Africa to form settlements in the vicinity of the pearl fishery, 
and of all the principal commercial towns on Ceylon; and to hold out to 
them extensive grants of land upon the most favourable terms, — such 
honours and distinctions as would secure for them the respect of the 
natives, and such protection as would enable them to embark without 
hesitation in all the commercial and agricultural speculations in which 
they might be anxious to employ their capital and their industry. 

Although the Marquis of Londonderry had approved of this plan, 
his resignation of the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies soon 
after, prevented him from carrying it into effect. 

I am however still, from my long experience on the Island of 
Ceylon, thoroughly convinced of the benefit which that island would 
derive from such a measure; and have, with the view to its adoption, 
ever since the institution in this country of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Literature, taken the most efficient steps, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of that Society, to procure from every 
quarter of the globe the most authentic information which can be 
obtained relative to the history and character of all the Jews who 
reside in different countries in Asia. 

I have entered into more details upon this subject than I otherwise 
should have done, in order that your friends may understand the 
nature of the opinion which I entertain with respect to the Jews, and 
of the line of conduct which it led me to adopt towards such of them 
as were in India while I held a high and responsible situation under the 
Crown. 

I have the honour to be, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) A. Johnston. 
19, Great Cumberland Place. 
April 30th, 1833 
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A PSYCHOANALYTIC COMMENT ON JOB 3.25 


ROBERT L. KATZ 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


HIS discussion considers the following statement in the Book of 
Job (J. P. S. translation) : 


For the thing which I did fear is come upon me. 
And that which I was afraid of hath overtaken me. 


* * * * * 


Psychoanalytic studies of literature concern themselves with inves- 
tigating what the author says and what he may have intended to 
communicate in his unconscious. As Ernest Jones wrote: 


But an artist does not convey all he wishes to solely in matter-of- 
fact literalness; if he left nothing to our imagination he would fail 
to stir it. Our response to his creative effort always implies a 
reading between the lines on our part, an extension of what he 
has actually written — provided always that our imagination is 
in tune with his and never departs from it.... An artist has an 
unconscious mind as well as a conscious one, and his imagination 
springs at least as fully from the former as from the latter.* 


In this comment we are not concerned with a complete psychological 
analysis of the Book of Job but with certain associations and possible 
interpretations which are suggested in the verse quoted. We focus our 
attention on the author of the Book of Job, taking the view that the 
play is a fictional creation. We believe that the author must have 


1 Jones, Ernest: Hamlet and Oedipus, New York, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1954, pp. 21-22. After completing my article, the following psychoanalytically 
oriented discussions of the Book of Job came to my attention: ‘Job and Romantic- 
ism’’ by Eugene Goodheart in The Reconstructionist, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, April 18, 
1958, pp. 7-12; Lionel Goiten, ‘‘The Importance of the Book of Job for Analytic 
Thought,” the American Imago, Vol. II, 1954, pp. 407-415. Carl G. Jung, noted 
psychiatrist, has written Antwort auf Hiob, Zurich, Rascher, 1952; it was translated 
by R. F. C. Hull, Answer to Job, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 
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378 ROBERT L. KATZ [2] 
envisaged the role of guilt feelings in man’s destiny and that in this 
artistic medium his views emerged either intentionally or inadvert- 
ently. It is conceivable that the author may have had such feelings 
himself and that his writing reflected his own unconscious mind. 
Undoubtedly he had a variety of purposes and motivations. In our 
comment we speculate on meanings and ideas that seem implicit. Our 
method of study calls for the use of certain psychoanalytic concepts 
which have emerged with the discoveries of Freud and from the clinical 
investigations of certain mental mechanisms which psychoanalysts 
have described. We do not suggest that the author of Job anticipated 
modern psychoanalysis. Using concepts of psychoanalytic theory, it 
seems possible to clarify some of the feelings and problems which the 
author of the Book of Job may have projected on to the chief player 
of the dramatic tragedy he wrote. In using the term “‘projected”’ we 
imply, of course, that the author did not consciously or deliberately 
portray his own feelings. 

We have been encouraged in our interpretation of the mental 
mechanisms illustrated in this reference by the fact that the Talmud? 
records an interpretation which may be said to have a psychoanalytic 
flavor, i. e., to speculate on the unconscious and its role in determining 
the motivations and actions of men. There is some evidence to support 
our view of what the author of Job 3.25 may have intended to convey, 
even though we must, with Ernest Jones, read between the lines and 
attempt to interpret the unconscious of the author’s mind. In speaking 
of Job, it should be kept in mind that we are actually speaking of the 
author of the play. The drama must, in some ways, be a projection of 
the author’s inner world. 

The actual biographical material which the author gives us about 
Job is limited so that we can only speculate about the personality 
development of the chief character in the author’s play. The task 
would have been easier had we been given more material about Job’s 
early development, his parental family, and his character and tem- 
perament before the events described in the narrative. We suggest that 
the verse (3.25) conveys the thought that some element of moral 
masochism was symbolized in the characterization of Job and the 
description of his fate. The author portrays a man who may have had 
“‘a need for punishment.”’ As we shall see later in our examination of 
Berachot 60a, ‘‘this man wanted to bring suffering upon himself.’’ This 
is not to deny the reality of the misfortunes that befell Job nor to 
assert that he brought all his troubles upon himself because of the 


2 Berachot 60a. 
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need for self-punishment. In our reference, at least some indication is 
given of an element of masochism. 

The psychological mechanism of the masochist is often associated 
with the character problem of those ‘“‘who are wrecked by success,” 
who must provoke punishment, and who entertain a chronic and dif- 
fuse fear that seems to translate itself into reality. Among the analysts, 
Reik,3 Fenichel,4 Piers’ have commented on the phenomenon. A 
sociologist, Merton,® has described a similar phenomenon in group 
behavior which he called ‘‘the self-fulfilling prophecy.’’ Although 
Merton derived this concept from an earlier sociologist, W. I. Thomas, 
his thinking parallels the psychoanalytic.’ In brief, the moral masochist 
suffers from chronic anxiety over unconscious conflicts. He has a rigid 
conscience or superego. He needs constant reassurance against guilt 
feelings. According to Fenichel, 


There are also persons who experience accident after accident 
without ever being able to placate their strict superego, or who 
arrange their lives so that they suffer one reverse after another in 
miserable ‘neuroses of destiny.’® 


Sooner or later punishment or retaliation is to come. The fear is so 
intense that the pain of waiting for the blow is almost too great to 
bear. Instead of prolonging the waiting period such persons provoke 
punishment. Unable to wait any longer for the defeat or evil destiny 
which is sure to be inflicted upon them by others or by other forces, 
they precipitate it on themselves. Reik describes the process by using 
the phrase ‘“‘conjures up what he fears.”’ The similarity to Job’s words 
is notable: ‘If I entertain a fear, then it comes upon me.’’? In Reik’s 
words: 


He (the masochist) conjures up what he fears, staging scenes of 
pain, of scolding, and humiliation. What had been previously 
dreaded is now sought for and met. The ego was unable to stand 


3 Reik, Theodor, Masochism in Modern Man, New York, Farrar, Straus, and 
Co., 1941 (translated by Margaret H. Beigel and Gertrud M. Kurth). 

4 Fenichel, Otto, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, New York, W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1945. 

5 Piers, Gerhart and Singer, Milton B., Shame and Guilt, Springfield, Ill., Charles 
C. Thomas, 1953. 

6 Merton, Robert K., Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1949. 

7 Merton quotes W. I. Thomas as saying: “‘If men define situations as real, they 
are real in their consequences,” zbid., p. 179. 

8 Fenichel, op. cit., p. 501. 

9 Job 3.25, translation by J. M. Powis Smith. 
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the increasing anxiety any longer. It has to go forward and meet 
the dreaded event. 


Merton speaks of a new behavior and its consequences: 


The self-fulfilling prophecy is, in the beginning, a false definition 
of the situation evoking a new behavior which makes the origin- 
ally false conception come true.™ 


What accounts for the genesis of the guilt feelings or for the original 
error in defining the situation? A number of explanations are found in 
the psychoanalytic writings but, for our purposes in understanding 
Job, we might specify guilt feelings over competition with siblings or 
with parental authorities. A successful person might be troubled un- 
consciously by the thought that his success has been won only at the 
cost of depriving some one else, perhaps a brother who was less 
fortunate. For one to succeed, another had to fail. The successful 
brother may have identified with the defeated sibling so that he has 
internalized the need to punish and is now his own prosecutor. With 
respect to the father figure, the successful son may feel that his success 
has aroused the jealousy of the father. His self-assertion called for 
challenging the authority of the father, in fantasy or in reality, and 
the latter seeks revenge for the aggression against him. In the oedipal 
situation, the son introjects the fantasied impulses of the father and 
then feels within himself the need to punish and retaliate. In either 
case, success arouses guilt; guilt must be atoned for or expiated. 
Success is intolerable. It arouses anxiety which can be placated only 
through failure, suffering, and punishment. 

Job 3.25 in the J. P. S. translation reads: 


For the thing which I did fear is come upon me, 
and that which I was afraid of hath overtaken me. 
Hebrew: yn) °NIND AND °D 


The Hebrew word np indicates a continuous dread or fear that 
suggests the psychoanalytic concept of Angst or anxiety. As Freud 
outlined the characteristics of anxious persons: 


First of all, we find a general apprehensiveness in them, a ‘free- 
floating’ anxiety, as we call it, ready to attach itself to any 
thought which is at all appropriate, affecting judgements, induc- 
ing expectations, lying in wait for any opportunity to find a 


t Reik, op. cit., p. 119. 
1 Merton, op. cit., p. 181. 
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justification for itself. We call this condition ‘expectant dread’ or 
‘anxious expectation.’ People who are tormented with this kind 
of anxiety always anticipate the worst of all possible outcomes, 
interpret every chance happening as an evil omen, and exploit 
every uncertainty to mean the worst. The tendency to this kind 
of expectation of evil is found as a character-trait in many people 
who cannot be described as ill in any other way, and we call them 
‘over-anxious’ or pessimistic... .” 


Pahad appears as “‘expectant dread’ of a generalized, diffuse kind in 
Deut. 28.66 and Isa. 51.13b. The relationship of pakad to pahas in 
Gen. 49.4 and the idea of instability and restlessness is notable. There 
is, of course, the statement in Prov. 28.15, but we shall note later how 
the Talmudic source deals with this more affirmative use of the word 
pahad. 

We see then that Job is described as a man suffering from anxiety, 
one who lives in dread, one who anticipates punishment. Moses 
Buttenwieser’s translation eliminates any possibility of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. In his version the fears result in hallucinations.8 A. B. 
Davidson pointed out that Job had not suffered from chronic anxiety 
and prolonged worry because 


..it would be contrary to the spirit of the poem to suppose 
that Job even in the days of his golden prime was haunted with 
fears of coming misfortune." 


But Driver and Gray bring us back to our main theme in their para- 
phrase of the text: ‘‘He has but to imagine some direful misfortune, 
and it comes upon him.’’s 

If we take the opening verses of the Book of Job without speculat- 
ing about unconscious factors, we surely have little support for our 
psychoanalytic associations to 3.25. Job appears to be a man of virtue 
and piety. No clue is given superficially of his possible psychic distress. 
He seems to be somewhat concerned about warding off evil that might 
befall his sons because of possible sinfulness on their part.t® Consciously 


7 Freud, Sigmund, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, New York, Garden 
City Publishing Co., 1943 (Translated by Joan Riviere), p. 345. 

13 Buttenweiser, Moses, The Book of Job, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1922. 
On p. 160, he translates Job 3.25a as ‘‘The fears that enter my mind take bodily 
shape.” 

14 Davidson, A. B., The Cambridge Bible, p. 24. 

18 The I. C. C., Book of Job, Vol. I, p. 39. 

16 Job 1.5. He is concerned lest his sons may have sinned or have blasphemed 
God in their hearts. 
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at least, he seems to be free of guilt. He apparently is able to enjoy 
his good fortune without anxiety. But the author of the Book of Job 
spins his story on by introducing the character of Satan, and proceeds 
to tell of events which befell Job. They are made to appear external 
to him and to his psyche. May we not speculate, however, that to some 
extent at least, the author may actually have been discussing a pro- 
found psychological reality within the soul of the main character? 
As we read the initial statement of God to Satan, we wonder why it 
was necessary to single out Job, the wholehearted and upright man? 
Why should God have mentioned Job in this way? Are we not intro- 
duced to Job’s own dilemma? Do not these words ascribed to God 
serve to clarify Job’s own quandary regarding himself and his excellent 
station in life? Job is questioning his good fortune; it seems somewhat 
unusual; it calls for some kind of comment. The reply is of course 
close at hand. In the story itself, Satan carries on the discussion 
initiated by God and proceeds to take up the challenge. God originally 
takes notice of Job and it is with His permission that Satan is able to 
put Job to the test. 

From a psychoanalytic viewpoint the dramatic debate would 
appear as a projection of a conflict within Job himself. It is Job who 
doubts himself and it is Job who must make the test and inflict 
punishment upon himself. It is Job’s unconscious speaking. He could 
not enjoy his prosperity without guilt. He was overcome with the 
fears of the price he would have to pay for his success. He was certain 
to be punished for a success and a good fortune which he may not have 
fairly earned and which he certainly would not be permitted to enjoy. 
He was therefore wrecked by success, to use Freud’s term. His anxiety 
grew. He became increasingly unable to tolerate the impending fears. 
The thing which he feared, the prophecy which he made, now came 
to be fulfilled by his own responsibility, if we can think of him as a 
masochist. 

Of course it is Satan who is the adversary in the author’s account. 
But Satan can be viewed as a projection of Job’s superego. The Satan 
who stands as an adversary at one’s right hand as in Ps. 109.6b 
actually speaks within man. A Talmudic reference links Satan with 
the evil instinct that is in and forms part of man himself.'7 Moreover, 
Satan seems to appear at times of success. It is notable that in the 
Midrash at least two references link the provocations of Satan to the 
phenomenon of success, its uncertainty, and its psychological hazards. 
Anticipating Freud’s investigations of the unconscious, these sources 


7 Baba Bathra 16a: mpm Nb NIT YI A? NIT ow NIT pd Ja Nynw '7 ADR. 
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illuminate the fears which seem to attend good fortune. Satan is the 
alter ego, a projection of the inner voice which accuses. Thus in 
Gen. Rab. 38 we read: "upp JuYT M7 NM NX TNNW D’DA 12dn 7's. 
wpd jowT Nw m>.DsN NXID ANNW "D2 15 7's. Specific reference is made 
to Jacob who felt it necessary to prove to Satan that he suffered much 
in this world (Gen. Rab. 84): mya mbwa awd wpaw >’y iyax apy 
xdi wy omby xd onupy adi omby xd apy aw .pnyxr Sw new ad ati 
DY Sw anaody xa ga apt enn xdi adn onvpw. In the literary form 
the self-accusations are projected on Satan. They symbolize man’s 
own unconscious conflict. According to Fenichel’s description of 
masochistic individuals: 


Sometimes people first project their superego and expect criti- 
cisms or punishment by everyone, but then reintroject what has 
been projected.%® 


The Talmudic writer thought of Job 3.25 as an illustration of the 
phenomenon of masochism. Job’s fear of fear and the materialization’ 
of his fears are seen as unequivocal and definite psychological mech- 
anisms by R. Hamnuna: 


ono m@> aos mins sien aad moana Sis Spy mar yn 1a ate 
oN AWN) OPNN ONIN, IND °D nT TwPIX ~InNd NID NIT ya 
“IND WN 7272 NAT Wen 7NDD O78 Awe nD NT oo ND. R. Judah 
b. Nathan used to follow R. Hamnuna. Once he sighed, and 
the other said to him: This man wants to bring suffering on 
himself, since it is written (Job 3.25) ‘‘For the thing which I 
did fear is come upon me.” But (he replied), it is written (Prov. 
28.15) ‘‘Happy is the man who feareth always?’ He replied: 
that is written in connection with words of Torah. 


The Rabbinic sages distinguished between the fear that is reverence 
and the fear that is close to masochistic anxiety. Psychoanalytic 
speculations and Rabbinic thought seem to converge on the inter- 
pretation of Job 3.25. 


8 Fenichel, op. cit., p. 501. 
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